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shore.s,  will  be  acknowledged  .by  every 
one.  And  yet,  if  the  question  be  asked, 
III  what  particulars  does  the  difference 
consist  ?  it  is  probable  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  answer  will  have  reference 
chiefly  to  the  contrast  between  the  people 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  savage 
aborigines.  It  will  be  admitted,  of  course, 
that  the  primitive  forest  has  been  cleared 
away,  that  heath  -  lands  have  been  re¬ 
claimed,  that  agriculture  has  spread  over 
the  plains,  and  crept  up  the  sides  of  the 
hills  and  mountains,  converting  the  land 
into  one  great  garden.  But  attention  will 
be  chiefly  drawn  to  the  human  change,  of 
which,  indeed,  these  revolutions  in  the 
scenery  form  a  part.  We  shall  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  pictures  of  primeval  life  in  the 
wilds  of  Britain,  when,  amid  gloomy 
woods,  the  native  tattooed  himself  with 
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woad  and  pursued  the  deer  and  the  wild 
boar;  and,  as  a  counterpart  to  such  pic¬ 
tures,  we  shall  be  referred  to  our  railways 
and  manufactories,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  knowledge  and  power  which 
belongs  to  the  present  age.  All  this  is 
very  true.  Nevertheless  it  is  only  one 
side  of  the  question,  and  only  a  partial  an¬ 
swer  to  the  inmiiry.  Man  has  changed 
prodigiously  within  these  islands  of  ours, 
but  the  very  islands  themselves  have 
changed  too.  And  this  wholly  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  m.an  or  his  doings. 

We  propose  in  the  following  article  to 
sketch  in  outline  the  character  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  physical  changes  which  !*^?ot- 
land  can  be  shown  to  have  undergone 
since  man  first  set  foot  on  its  shores.  The 
subject,  indeed,  is  too  wide  in  its  bearings 
to  be  satisfactorily  compressed  into  the 
compass  of  a  few  pages  ;  yet  enough  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
these  changes,  and  to  show  that  they  ex¬ 
actly  resemble  those  which  are  still  in 
progress,  and  those  also  which  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  course  of  the  long  ages  that 
preceded  the  birth  of  man.  Such  an  in¬ 
quiry  is  eminently  useful  in  linking  more 
closely  together  the  human  period  in  which 
we  live  with  these  earlier  periods.  It 
tends  to  show  that  throughout  all  time 
there  has  been  a  uniformity  and  a  har¬ 
mony  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
that  in  studying  the  present  economy  we 
obtain  a  key  to  the  past  history  of  the 
earth.  Geology,  indeed,  is  a  thing  as 
much  of  the  present  as  of  the  past;  it 
deals  not  less  with  the  living  than  with 
the  dead.  The  action  of  the  sea  on  the 
shore — the  ’effects  of  frosts,  rains,  and 
rivers  in  wearing  away  the  surface  of  the 
land — the  agency  of  earthquakes  and  vol¬ 
canoes — the  growth  of  vegetable  soil,  and 
the  entombment  of  both  vegetable  and 
animal  exuviaj  in  sedimentary  accumula¬ 
tions — these  form  as  truly  parts  of  the  ne¬ 
cessary  studies  of  every  geologist  as  does 
the  history  of  any  of  the  geological  pe¬ 
riods.  Man  himself  is  an  object  of  geolo¬ 
gical  contemplation.  His  remains,  whether 
the  bones  of  his  body  or  the  work  of  his 
hands,  when  found  imbedded  in  ordinary 
stratified  deposits,  are  in  reality  true  fos¬ 
sils,  and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such  in 
geological  research.  In  trenching,  there- 
•  rore,  upon  what  has  hitherto  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  antiqua- 
rj^,  the  geologist  only  c.arrie8  out  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  science  to  their  logical  conclu¬ 


sion.  He  refuses  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
point  where  geological  time  ends,  and  ar- 
chopological  time  begins.  All  time  is  geo- 
j  logical,  the  present  as  much  as  the  remot- 
]  est  past.  All  evidence,  therefore,  no  mat- 
j  ter  from  what  source  deriveil,  if  it  throws 
light  on  any  geological  change,  may  be 
]  legitimately  claimed  by  the  geologist.  In 
'  the  course  of  the  following  jtuges  we  shall 
cite  as  witnesses,  historians,  aiitiijuaries, 
annalists,  and  poets,  cainis,  tiimiih,  stone 
implements,  canoes,  bronze  weapons,  an¬ 
chors,  coins — in  short,  every  kiinl  of  testi¬ 
mony  that  seems  to  illustrate  the  progress 
!  of  geological  change  in  this  island  within 
j  the  human  period. 

I  Hut  what  do  we  mean  by  the  human 
period  ?  It  includes,  of  course,  all  the 
j  centuries  that  have  passeil  away  since 
;  man  first  took  possession  of  these  islands. 

’  But  how  many  centuries  go  to  m.ake  up 
I  the  sum  of  that  period?  Well  nigh  two 
j  thou8.and  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
I  the  Homan  eagle  first  made  its  way 
through  the  dim  forests  of  ancient  Cale¬ 
don.  And  yet  these  two  thousand  years 
j  carry  us  but  a  limited  way  up  that  long 
I  vista,  in  whose  fading  distance  we  can 
'  faintly  descry  the  first  traces  of  man. 
When  Agricola  crossed  the  Forth,  and 
I  advanced  toward  the  Grainpian.s,  he  found 
]  a  fierce  and  warlike  race,  armed  with 
:  large  blunt-pointed  swords  and  targets, 
with  which  they  skillfully  defended  them- 
I  selves  against  the  missiles  of  the  legion- 
'  aries.  But  long  before  these  wild  natives 
attained  the  use  of  metal  tools,  they  had 
j  passed  through  an  earlier  stage  of  civiliza- 
I  tion,  in  which  their  implements  were 
!  formed  of  stone.  According  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  classification  of  archaeologists,  there 
w'as  first  a  Stone  Period — the  age  of  flint 
arrows  and  stone  hatchets.  Then  came 
the  Bronze  I’eriod,  when  the  metals  that 
occur  native,  and  are,  therefore,  easily 
W'orked,  were  adopted  as  the  material  out 
of  which  the  implements  alike  of  war  and 
peace  were  fashioned.  Last  of  all  we 
nave  the  Iron  Period,  when  an  advancing 
civilization  had  learnt  the  more  difficult 
metallurgical  processes  of  iron-smelting. 
Now  it  was  in  this  last  period  that  the 
Roman  invasion  took  place.  The  natives 
!  had  long  relinquished  the  use  of  stone  im- 
j  plements ;  they  had  even  found  out  the 
I  value  of  that  metal  which  still  remains  al- 
I  most  the  right-hand  of  civilization.  !More- 
1  over,  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show 
I  that,  before  the  Britons  of  Agricola’s 
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(l.tVH,  there  had  been  .an  earlier  raee, 
which  may  have  previouslv  inhalrited  the 
island  for  a  long  p<*riod.  In  the  older  tu¬ 
muli,  for  instance,  there  occur  skulls  of  a 
tyi»e  which  differ  from  that  of  the  Celtic 
fanuly,  and  must  have  belonged  to  a  long 
extinct  j>eo|)le.  Such  changes  in  the  races, 
and  in  the  material  and  character  of 
their  workmanship,  can  not  be  accounted 
for  without  c.alling  in  a  long  lapse  of 
time.  There  is,  therefore,  no  escape  from 
the  eoTiclusion,  th.at  a  human  population 
must  have  existed  in  Scotland  for  many 
centuries  i)reviou8  to  the  iK'ginning  of  oiir 
era.  And  the  more  we  study  the  ques¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  light  that  is  cjist 
upon  it  by  the  disclosures  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  more  extended  iloes  this  human 
period  appear.  In  the  mean  time,  how¬ 
ever,  no  data  exist  to  justify  any  attempt 
to  define  its  duration  by  years  or  centu¬ 
ries.  We  can  but  rest  contented  with  the 
assurance' that,  in  regard  to  the  limits  of 
authentic  history,  the  prehistoric  annals  of 
the  country  date  from  a  time  that  must  be 
very  remote. 

Within  so  dim  and  undefined,  yet  so 
protracted  a  period,  much  ni.ay  have  been 
done  by  the  geological  agents  of  nature  in 
permanently  altering  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Man,  too,  may  have  played  his  part 
not  only  in  changing  the  surface,  but  in 
modifying  the  distribution  of  its  plants 
and  animals.  In  the  succeeding  pages,  it 
m.ay  be  useful  to  inquire — first.  What 
amount  of  alteration  can  be  shown  to 
h.ave  been  effected  by  the  elements  since 
man  inhabited  the  country ;  and  second, 
I  low  far  man  himself  has  cooperated  in  the 
general  change.  In  this  investigation,  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  disregard  the  ear¬ 
lier  ages  of  the  human  period,  and  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  centuries  th.at  fairly 
come  within  the  domain  of  history — that 
is,  to  the  events  of  the  last  two  thousand 
years. 

Heforc  any  attempt  to  ascertain  what 
has  been  the  progress  of  change  over  the 
surface  of  the  country,  some  preliminary 
remarks  are  needed  on  the  aspect  of  that 
surface  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  in 
question.  When  the  curtain  first  rises 
from  the  island  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christi.an  era,  it  reveals  a  dreary  ex¬ 
panse  of  forest  and  bog,  of  lonely  lakes 
and  heath-covered  hills;  hordes  of  wild 
animals,  and  tribes  of  still  wilder  men  ; 
no  villages  nor  towns ;  no  tillage  npr  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  a  hand  of  violence  and  war, 


from  which  the  very  light  of  heaven  seem- 
e<l  ever  shrouded  by  dark  and  noisome 
mists.  Doubtless  the  Homan  historians, 
by  whom  such  pictures  were  drawn,  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  unsightliness  and  desola¬ 
tion  of  the  country ;  for,  if  matters  had 
really  been  so  bad  as  they  were  painte<l, 
one  can  not  very  well  see  why  the  Ca*sars 
should  have  m.ade  such  exertions  to  con¬ 
quer  these  regions,  and  for  several  centu¬ 
ries  should  have  sacrificed  so  many  men 
and  so  much  money  to  retain  them.  Of 
the  former  wide  extent  of  the  forests  of 
Scotland,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Their  remains  are  still  partially  jireserved 
in  j*eat-bogs,  and  their  names  and  distri¬ 
bution  have  also  in  part  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  and  by  history.  A 
thick  but  irregular  belt  of  woodland  cov¬ 
ered  the  Lowl.ands,  as  in  the  forest  of 
Drumselch  round  P]dinburgh,  and  that 
which,  spreading  over  Linlithgowshire, 
extended  northward  into  Stirling.  In 
the  southern  uplands  there  were  the  for¬ 
ests  of  Lauderdale  and  (^ala  Water  ;  of 
Jedburgh  and  Selkirk,  Cottenshope,  Mal- 
dersley,  Ettrick,  .and  Peebles ;  of  Dolar, 
Traquhair,  and  Melrose;  and  of  Seneeas- 
tre  m  Ayrshire.  The  counties  of  Clack¬ 
mannan  and  Fife  were  dark  with  wood¬ 
land.  The  forests  of  Uweth  and  Car- 
denie  stretched  northward  across  the  Tay 
to  join  those  of  Plater,  Drymil,  and  Alyth, 
which  swept  over  the  undulating  surface 
of  Forfar  and  Kincardine.  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  too,  was  covered  with  wood  ;  it 
boasted  the  great  forests  of  Kintore,  of 
Cardenache,  I)rum,  Stocket,  Killanal,  San¬ 
quhar,  Tulloch,  Gasgow',  Darrus,  Collyn, 
and  what  in  old  records  is  styled  the  new 
forest  of  Innerpeft'er.  The  forest  of  Boyne 
descended  into  Banffshire,  while  to  the 
west  lay  the  vast  forests  of  Sjiev,  of  Al- 
nete  and  Tarnaway,  of  Awne,  kilblane, 
Langmorgan,  of  Elgin,  Forres,  Lochin- 
dorb,  and  Inverness,  and,  westward  still, 
the  lonely  forests  of  Boss  and  Suther¬ 
land.*  , 

From  the  same  sources  of  information, 
w'e  learn  th.at,  on  the  whole,  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  at 
present,  though  some  of  the  trees  w’ere 
proportionally  more  numerous,  and  at¬ 
tained  a  much  larger  size  than  they  do 
now.  The  Scotch  fir  clothed  the  hill¬ 
sides  with  a  shaggy  mantle  of  somber 
green,  enlivened  by  the  brighter  hue  of 


*  See  Tytler,  Scot.,  toL  U. 
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.•jffected  the  position  of  maritime  towns 
and  harbors.  The  agency  of  the  wind  in 
driving  sand-hills  over  large  districts,  of 
frosts  in  scarping  cliffs  and  hill-sides,  of 
floods  in  widening  and  altering  river- 
courses  and  destro^’ing  the  works  of  man, 
of  streams  in  silting  up  their  estuaries, 
and  of  vegetation  in  aiding  or  retarding 
the  general  decay  of  the  surface  and  in 
tilling  up  lakes — all  these  agencies  require 
to  be  considered  in  detail  before  a  broad 
view  can  be  gathered  of  the  actual  amount 
of  variation  between  the  present  and  a 
former  aspect  of  the  country.  Within  the 
compass  of  the  present  article,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  do  more  than  present  a 
mere  outline  of  some  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  of  these  various  fonns  of  change. 

That,  during  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  Scotlan(l  has  been  subjected  to  sub¬ 
terranean  movements,  admits  of  easy 
proof.  There  is  evidence  that  a  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  country,  has  been 
actually  upheaved  at  least  twenty  feet 
.above  its  previous  level,  and  that  from 
time  to  time  it  has  been  shaken  by  earth¬ 
quakes  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  The 
uphe.av.al  must  have  been  slow  .and  gra¬ 
dual  :  it  Avent  on  century  after  century, 
without  app.arently  attracting  the  notice 
of  the  inhaliit.ants  of  the  island ;  at  least 
no  record  of  its  progress  is  preserved  in 
the  pages  of  any  of  the  chronicleis  who 
have  recounted  the  fabulous  deeds  of  those 
mythic  heroes  and  kings  that  form  the 
subject  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Scottish 
history.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the 
country  has  .actually  been  iipnaised  rests 
on  the  most  incontrovertible  jiroofs.  AV’^e 
see  tnaces  of  it  all  round  the  shores  of  the 
isl.and.  Tlie  old  beach  which  preceded 
the  present  one  can  still  be  traced  Avith  as 
miicn  certainty  as  if  the  waves  had  only 
left  it  yesterd.ay,  and  we  could  still  gather 
from  its  surface  the  se.a-weed  .and  shells 
cast  up  by  the  last  storm.  Beneath  this 
.ancient  beach  are  deposited  canoes,  stone 
hatchets,  harpoons,  pottery,  anchors,  boat¬ 
hooks,  and  other  relics  of  the  former  pre¬ 
sence  of  man.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  th.at 
the  last  uphe.aval  of  the  land  must  be  an 
event  that  dates  from  a  period  certainly 
more  recent  th.an  the  time  when  the  first 
human  population  settled  in  Scotland. 

But  before  attempting  to  point  out, 
from  the  only  eA'idence  noAV  available, 
what  may  have  been  the  date  of  this  great 
ch.ange,  it  will  be  well  to  dAvell  a  little  on 
the  proofs  th.at  such  a  change  has  actually 


been  eflfected.  Round  the  greater  jiart  ot 
the  sea-margin  of  Scotland  tliere  runs  a  flat 
selv.age  of  sandy  or  clayey  ground,  vary¬ 
ing  in  breadth  from  six  or  seven  miles  to 
not  more  than  a  few  feet.  Tliis  level  ter¬ 
race  rises  from  tAventy  to  thirty  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  is  composed  of  hor¬ 
izontal  laA'ers  of  sand,  graA'el,  or  clay,  full 
of  littoraf  shells,  the  whole  having  unques- 
tion.ably  been  assorted  by  the  sea.  Along 
the  inner  margin  of  the  terrace,  the  ground 
sometimes  rises  as  a  line  of  steep  bank, 
just  .as  in  other  p.arts  of  the  coast-line  a 
steep  cliff  of  rock  shoots  upward  from  the 
sea.  The  resemblance  goes  still  further  ; 
for  the  inland  cliff  that  bounds  so  many 
portions  of  the  terrace  is  not  unfrequently 
scarped  into  clefts  and  creeks,  and  perfo¬ 
rated  Avith  long  dim  c.aA'cms.  It  is  indeed 
feathered  over  with  ferns,  and  iA-y,  .and 
trailing  briers  ;  the  rocks  are  tinted  with 
mosses  and  lichens,  luxuriant  bunches  of 
harts’-tongue  hang  from  the  roofs  of  the 
caves,  and  swallows  build  their  nests 
among  the  rocks.  But  divest  the  cliff  of 
all  this  tapestry  of  A’erdure,  strip  the  fl.at 
terrace  of  its  mantle  of  gardens  and  fields, 
and  you  then  lay  b,are  a  sandy  flat  that 
termin.at08  against  a  line  of  bare  and  Avast- 
ed  rocks.  You,  in  fact,  reconstruct  an  old 
coast -line,  and  you  can  no  more  doubt  th.at 
the  sea  once  rolled  over  that  terrace  and 
broke  against  that  cliff,  than  th.at  the  AvaA’es 
are  breaking  over  the  beach  to-d.ay.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  fl.at  cornfields  and  orchards 
of  the  terrace,  imagine  a  tract  of  sand  and 
mud ;  for  the  mosses,  and  lichens,  .and  ferns, 
substitute  a  8h.aggy  covering  of  sea-weed ; 
in  place  of  SAvallows,  and  martins,  and  rock- 
pigeons,  people  the  rocks  with  gulls,  and 
auks,  and  cormorants,  and  let  the  tides 
come  eddying  across  the  terrace  .among 
the  rocks  of  the  cliff ;  and  you  thus  restore 
the  coast-line  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
existed  .at  a  comparatively  recent  gcolog'- 
c.al  period.  If  you  could  gently  depress 
the  land  for  some  tAventy  or  thirty  feet, 
you  Avould  .actually  bring  back  the  old  out¬ 
line  of  the  Scottish  shores.  PA’idence  of 
the  truth  of  these  remarks  must  be  faniil- 
i.ar  to  every  one  Avho  has  visited  almost 
any  part  of  the  coast-line  of  Scotland.  The 
old  or  upr.aised  beach  runs  as  a  terrace 
along  the  m.argin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  ; 
it  forms  the  broad  Carse  of  Falkirk,  and 
the  still  wider  Carse  of  Gowrie ;  it  is  visi¬ 
ble  in  sheltered  bays  along  the  exposed 
coasts  of  Forfar,  Kincardine,  and  Aber¬ 
deen.  On  the  west  side  of  the  island,  its 
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green  surface  skirts  the  base  of  the  somber 
mountains  that  rise  steeply  from  the  sea 
along  the  shores  of  Inverness  and  Argyle  ; 
it  borders  both  sides  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
runs  up  the  sea-lochs,  and  fringes  the  isl¬ 
ands.  In  short,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
present  everywhere,  save  in  such  parts  of 
the  coast-line  as  are  rooky  and  precipitous, 
or  where  the  encroaching  waves  have  8ul>- 
se^ently  swept  it  away. 

Tliis  great  terrace  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  any  other  w'ay  than  by  admitting 
that  it  was  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
sea,  and  that,  since  its  formation,  there  has 
been  a  rise  of  the  land  to  a  hight  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  level  which 
it  previously  occupied.  This  upheaval  was, 
of  course,  brought  about  by  the  oiHTation 
of  those  igneous  forces  that  are  lodged 
within  the  earth,  but  whose  origin  and 
mo<ie  of  action  still  remain  such  a  mystery. 
It  was  by  no  means  an  abnormal  move¬ 
ment  ;  it  can  be  ]»aralleled  in  several  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe  by  movements 
that  are  going  on  now.  Thus,  the  coast  of 
Sweden,  as  every  one  knows,  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  slowly  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
North  Sea  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  and  Gulf  of  Finland  on  the  other.  The 
island  of  Santa  Maria,  off  the  coast  of  Chili, 
during  the  great  earthquake  of  twentieth 
February,  1835,  actually  rose  eight  to  ten 
feet  in  a  few  hours.  There  is  therefore  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  might  have  been 
upheaved  above  the  sea  to  a  hight  of  eight 
or  ten  yards.  Nor,  if  we  consider  the  slow 
and  almost  impercej>tible  rate  at  which 
the  upward  movement  ])rogresse8  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  is  there  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
upheaval  in  Scotland  might  have  gone  on 
so  slowly  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  a 
barbarous  people,  who  had  no  harbors  or 
maritime  works  by  w’hich  to  measure  such 
a  change. 

In  the  deposits  of  this  elevated  sea- 
beach,  relics  of  man  have  been  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  island.  From  the  allu¬ 
vial  silt  of  the  Clyde  no  fewer  than  eigh¬ 
teen  canoes  have  l)een  disinterred,  some  of 
them  fully  twenty-two  feet  above  high- 
w'ater  mark.  From  the  similar  silt  of  the 
Forth,  two  deer-horn  harpoons,  a  canoe, 
and  some  other  implements,  have  also  been 
obtained.  So  far,  tlierefore,  there  can  Ikj  no 
doubt  that  the  elevation  is  later  than  the 
first  coming  of  man  into  the  island.  But 
the  Question  remains.  To  what  part  of 
the  human  occupation  of  the  country 


is  the  change  to  Ikj  assigned  ?  Tlie 
answer  must  plainly  Ikj  sought  for  in  the 
character  of  the  works  of  art  found  in 
the  ancient  beach.  If  they  are  all  of  an 
extremely  rude  construction,  then  the  date 
of  the  upheaval  must  Ikj  assigned  to  a  very 
early  archieological  jjeriod.  If,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  they  show  evidence  of  great  me¬ 
chanical  skill,  and  especially  of  the  use  of 
metal,  the  time  of  the  upheaval  can  not 
but  be  regardeil  as  long  subsequent  to  the 
beginning  of  the  human  period  in  this 
country. 

It  w'ould  exp.and  this  article  far  beyond 
its  j)ro|K*r  limits  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  deeply  interesting  subject.  Beferring 
to  the  works  cited  above,  it  may  be  enough 
at  present  to  remark  that,  among  the  Glas¬ 
gow  canoes,  there  is  shown  such  an  amount 
of  ingenuity,  so  much  excc-llencc  of  work¬ 
manship,  and  so  great  an  actjuaintance  with 
the  resources  (»f  carpentry,  as  to  remove 
them  at  once  from  tlie  more  remote  and 
barbarous  |)erio<l.  Tlie  more  perfect  ca¬ 
noes  were  certainly  formed  with  metal 
tools ;  indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  marks 
of  the  heads  of  the  metal  nails  were  still 
observable  on  the  o.ak  ]>lanks.  A  jiiece  of 
plate-lead,  also  showing  the  impressions  of 
sijuare  nail-heads,  occurred  in  one  of  the 
canoes.  Clearly  such  vessels  can  not  Ik* 
assigned  to  the  Stone  Penod  of  the  anti¬ 
quary.  One  of  them,  indeed,  of  somewhat 
complex  workmanship,  bore  so  strong  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  antiepte  galley  as  to  lead 
to  the  inference  that  its  builder  had  taken 
his  model  from  the  ships  of  some  more  civ¬ 
ilized  people.  Again,  m  the  Carse  of  Fal¬ 
kirk,  among  the  elevated  deposits  of  the 
Forth,  an  iron  anchor  has  been  found, 
along  with  fragments  of  other  iron  nautical 
implements.  In  the  Carse  of  Gow'rie,  that 
borders  the  north  side  of  the  Tay,  various 
works  of  art  have  Ikjcu  exhumed,  such  as 
an  iron  boat-hook,  and  two  or  three  an¬ 
chors,  from  a  hight  of  between  twenty -five 
and  thirty  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
That  district,  moreover,  abounds  in  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  sea  having  once  covered  the 
Carse ;  and  these  traditions  certainly  go 
back  to  a  time  when  the  country  was  inhal>- 
ited  by  a  Celtic  pojiulation.  The  inference 
to  be  deduced  from  such  acha'ological  ev¬ 
idence  is,  that  the  last  elevation  of  the  great 
central  valley  of  Scotland  has  been  eftected 
not  only  since  man  came  into  the  country, 
but  actually  sinct*  the  introduction  of  iron, 
and  since  a  Celtic  people  settled  on  the 
shores  of  the  Tay.  In  entire  harmony 
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with  this  conclusion  is  the  recent  discove¬ 
ry  of  Honi.'in  pottery  in  a  part  of  the  rais- 
e«l  lH*ach  of  the  Forth  at  Leith,  as  W'ell  as 
the  fact  that  the  Homan  harbors  along  the 
estuary  of  the  Forth  are  now'  unfit  for 
navigation,  l>eing,  in  one  instance*,  several 
miles  from  the  sea.  Further,  the  change 
which  has  been  effected  in  the  aspect  of 
the  coast -line  within  the  last  eighteen 
centuries  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
some  of  the  l)est  anti(|uaries  who  h.ave  stu¬ 
died  the  Homan  antupiities  of  Scotland. 
Horsley,  Hoy,  and  Stuart  give  their  une¬ 
quivocal  testimony  to  the  fact,  th.at  the 
sea-margin  can  not  be  at  this  day  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Csesars.  Tliey  do  not  attempt  to  e.x- 
pl.ain  how  the  ch.ange  has  Wen  brought 
about,  contenting  themselves  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  “  the  land  seems  to  have  gain- 
e<l.”  liut  it  couM  only  have  g.ained  its 
margin.al  terrace  by  an  actual  upheaval 
above  the  sea;  an(i  thus  the  conclusion 
appe.ars  irresistible,  that  .at  least  the  cen¬ 
tral  valley  of  Scotland,  from  the  ('lyde  to 
the  Tay  and  Forth,  has  risen  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  since  the  Homans  landed  in 
the  country. 

Of  this  lise  there  are  no  historic.al  re¬ 
cords.  Nor,  indeed,  c.an  we  w’cll  expect 
to  find  them.  During  those  centuries  of 
war  and  napine  which  folio w'ed  the  first 
Homan  inv.asion,  and  lasted  till  a  compar¬ 
atively  recent  period,  men  were  too  much 
eng.aged  in  fignting  and  plundering  their 
neighbors  to  note  the  gradual,  and  proba¬ 
bly  scsirce  perceptible,  change  which  was 
coming  over  the  contour  of  their  coasts. 
And  when  .at  last,  in  the  seclusion  of  ab¬ 
beys  and  mona.steries,  men  were  found 
with  leisure  .and  ability  to  commit  the 
history  of  their  country  to  writing,  the 
uprise  of  the  land  had  in  all  likelihood 
ceased.  But  whether  or  not  it  was  still 
in  progress,  the  monkish  chroniclers  found 
a  much  more  jdeasant  theme  in  the  voy¬ 
ages  and  miracles  of  saints,  and  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  heroes,  than  in  the  growth  of 
muddy  flats  and  swamps  along  the  coast, 
llie  proof  of  a  recent  ujtheavjil  thus  rests 
entirely  upon  geological  evidence,  which 
is,  of  course,  more  trustworthy  than  the 
testimony  even  of  a  Bede  or  a  Wyntoun. 
Yet,  though  no  historic.al  record  of  such  a 
slow  movement  now  exists,  there  are  not 
a  few  allusions  to  subterranean  movements 
of  another  kind  W'hich  from  time  to  time 
h.ave  affected  the  area  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  land,  indeed,  appears  to  be  now  sta¬ 


tionary  ;  but  the  forces  which  raised  it 
above  its  old  level  are  still  in  existence 
below,  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
centuries  have  frequently  manifested  their 
jMJwer  by  symptoms  w'hich,  on  not  a  few 
occasions,  have  filled  the  inhabitants  with 
terror. 

Britain  is  happily  free  from  those  wide¬ 
spread  convulsions  of  the  earth’s  crust 
that  prostrate  cities  to  the  gp^ound,  or  en¬ 
gulf  them  in  yawning  chasms.  But  though 
no  great  catastrophe  from  such  catises  re¬ 
mains  on  record  since  man  first  colonized 
the  island,  the  earthqu.ake  has  been  far 
from  unknown.  In  Scotland,  upward  of 
three  hun<lred  and  fifty  perceptible  tremors 
of  the  ground  are  known  to  have  occurre<l 
between  the  l)eginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  year  1844,  w  hile  subse¬ 
quent  years  have  increased  the  numl>er. 
Most  of  these  w’ere  of  a  mild  and  harmless 
kind,  doing  little  more  than  communicat¬ 
ing  a  slight  vibration  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Others  shook  tables  and  chairs, 
pictures,  gkasses,  and  other  loose  objects 
w’ithiii  dwelling-houses ;  while  there  were 
some  which  actu.ally  rent  stone  walls, 
sent  masses  of  masonry  to  the  earth,  split 
open  the  soil,  and  loosened  rocks  and 
earth  from  the  sides  of  hills  and  rivers. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  circumstances 
of  these  j)hcnomena,  and  especially  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  events  were 
regarde<l  by  the  people  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  'rims,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
July,  1597,  we  are  told  by  Calderw’ood, 
that  “between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  there  w’as  an  e.arthquake,  which  made 
all  the  north  parts  of  Scotland  to  tremble ; 
Kintaill,  Hosse,  Cromartie,  Marr,  Braid- 
.alban,  etc.  A  man  in  St.  Johnstoun 
[Pertli]  haying  compts  with  his  compters, 
the  compters  lappe  off  the  boord,  the 
man’s  thighes  trembled ;  one  leg  went  up 
and  .another  doun.”  Another  shock,  of 
apparently  a  still  more  percejitible  kind, 
occurred  on  the  eighth  of  November, 
1608.  It  was  felt  over  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland,  and  Calderwood  relates  that  at 
Dumbarton  it  was  so  alarming  that  the 
people  ran  to  the  church  “  to  cry  to  God, 
for  they  looked  presently  for  destruction.” 
It  shook  m.any  stones  from  the  east  end  of 
the  Tolbooth  of  Perth.  At  Aberdeen  it 
excited  such  alann,  that  it  was  regarded 
as  “  a  document  that  God  is  angry  against 
the  land,  and  against  this  city  in  particu¬ 
lar,  for  the  manifold  sins  of  the  people.” 
From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  cus- 
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tomary  to  carry  on  the  salmon-fisliinfj  in  I 
the  Dee  on  Simdays,  and  the  kirk-session  | 
set  this  doTHTi  as  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  earthquake.  The  proprietors  of  the 
fishings  were  accordingly  summoned  and 
rebuked.  “  Some  promist  absolutely  to 
forbear,  both  by  hiraselfs  and  their  ser- 
vands,  in  time  coming ;  other  promised  to 
forbear  upon  the  condition  subscryv’ant, 
and  some  plainly  refusit  anyway  to  for¬ 
bear.” 

The  earthquakes  which  have  been  re¬ 
corded  in  Scotland  ought,  if  we  mistake  not, 
to  be  assigned  to  two  classes.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  the  fainter  pulsations  co¬ 
incident  with  violent  disturbances  in  other 
and  distant  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
These  may  be  compared  to  the  swell  that 
often  breaks  upon  even  a  sheltered  shore 
during  a  perfect  calm,  indicating  some 
storm  that  has  spent  its  fury  in  mid¬ 
ocean,  and  now  jiropagates  its  waves  in 
long  undulations  into  districts  far  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  scene  of  the  gale.  In  the 
second  place,  there  are  the  tremors  and 
shocks  of  a  more  decided,  though  still 
of  a  comparatively  feeble  character,  which 
do  not  appear  to  come  from  a  distance, 
but  rather  to  emanate  from  some  point 
or  points  beneath  this  country  or  its  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood.  If  one  reads  at¬ 
tentively  the  narratives  that  exist  of  some 
of  the  Scottish  earthquakes,  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  those  which  have  been  observed 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  one 
can  hardly  help  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  most  of  these  disturbances  are  refer¬ 
able  to  the  second  class  ;  in  other  words, 
that  they  are  indigenous  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  wliether  the  earthquakes  have 
come  from  a  distance,  or  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  subterranean  movements  origin¬ 
ating  more  or  less  directly  under  the  area 
of  Britain,  their  geological  effects  in  Scot¬ 
land  have  been  of  trifling  consequence. 
With  the  exception  of  the  occasional 
loosening  of  masses  of  stone  and  earth 
from  the  sides  of  hills  or  river-banks,  and 
the  production  of  small  Assures  in  the 
ground,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  effect- 
^  at  least  Mdthin  the  historical  period, 
any  alteration  of  the  surface  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  their  occurrence  is  a  fact  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  geological  his¬ 
tory  of  the  island.  It  shows  us  that  the 
internal  agencies  which  have  in  past  ages 
so  often  shattered  and  changed  the  frame¬ 
work  of  our  country  are  not  extinct ;  and 
that  just  as  in  the  past  there  were  long 


periods  of  rest  followed  by  periods  of 
greater  or  less  disturbance,  so  the  present 
aspect  of  the  island  may  in  the  centuries 
to  come  undergo  many  modifleations,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  subterranean  forces  elevate 
or  depress  the  land,  or  convulse  it  with 
earthquakes. 

If  now,  from  the  subterranean  agencies 
of  change,  we  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  those  which  do  their  w'ork  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  we  shall  And  that 
the  results  elfected  by  the  latter  reach  a 
magnitude  which,  at  Arst  sight,  seems  in¬ 
credible.  It  retpiires  no  stretch  of  im¬ 
agination  to  believe  that  the  internal 
forces  may  heave  up  an  entire  eontinent, 
or  sink  it  beneath  the  sea ;  but  it  does  de- 
m.and  some  effort  to  bring  the  mind  to 
admit  that  continents  m.ay,  in  process 
of  time,  Imj  entirely  w’om  away  ny  the 
combined  agency  of  rains,  springs,  ice, 
rivers,  and  the  sea.  Yet  w'e  can  not  look 
back  upon  the  last  few'  hundred  years  of 
the  history  of  this  island  without  learning 
enough  to  convince  us  that  these  agents 
are  quite  adequate  to  the  task,  provided 
only  they  be  allowed  time  enough  for  their 
operations.  > 

Of  .all  the  agents  of  change  that  have 
modiAed  the  surface  of  the  land,  none  ar¬ 
rest  the  attention  more  than  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  One  can  not  witness  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  storm  on  an  exposed  co.ast  with¬ 
out  being  impressed  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  tear  .and  w'ear  which  is  there 
visible.  But  it  is  not  merely  by  storms 
that  this  w'.aste  is  c.arried  on.  It  pro¬ 
gresses  silently  and  slowly  from  d.ay  to 
day ;  the  sea  encroaching  foot  by  foot  on 
the  Land,  and  grinding  into  sand  the  frag¬ 
ments  which  it  breaks  from  the  rocks  of 
the  shore.  It  w’ould  be  interesting  if  we 
could  trace  the  gradu.al  retreat  of  the 
coast-line,  which  has  thus  been  effected  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  tw'o  thousand  years  round  the 
sea-board  of  Scotland,  or  even  if  we  could 
determine  its  .amount  and  successive  stages 
at  any  one  point  during  the  Lapse  of  that 
long  period.  No  written  records  of  such 
changes,  however,  go  further  back  than, 
at  the  most,  three  or  four  hundred  years. 
There  are,  indeed,  traditions  of  land  hav¬ 
ing  once  existed  w'here  for  many  a  cen¬ 
tury  have  rolled  the  w’aves  of  the  salt 
sea,  just  as  in  Coniw'all  there  still  sur¬ 
vives  the  memory  of  a  district  called  the 
Lyonnesse,  now'  covered  by  the  Atlantic  ; 
but  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  is  said  to  have  been 
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rich  and  fertile.  But  such  traditions  are 
too  vague  to  be,  .at  least  in  the  nie.an  time, 
of  any  geologic.al  serv’ice.  It  is  with  the 
time  of  w'ritten  history,  therefore,  th.at 
we  have  to  deal  —  in  short,  with  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  along  the 
coast-line  within  the  last  few  hundred 
years.  The  period  during  M’hich  obser¬ 
vations  have  been  recorded  is  thus  Vmt 
of  short  duration,  yet  it  funiishes  us  with 
some  instructive  lessons  as  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  marine  erosion,  and  en.a}>les  us  in 
some  measure  to  see  how  the  decay  of 
the  coast-line  h.as  gone  on  in  past  time. 
Instead  of  .attempting  to  follow  a  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  in  the  narrative  of  these 
changes,  it  wll  be  more  useful  to  trace 
the  sea-margin  round  the  island,  and  not<*, 
as  we  proceed,  the  changes  which  it  is 
known  to  have  undergone.  Let  the  read¬ 
er,  then,  imagine  himself  coasting  north¬ 
ward,  along  the  c.ast  side  of  t^otland, 
.and,  while  the  breeze  drives  us  merrily 
onward,  it  may  be  a  pleas.ant  amusement 
to  listen  to  some  jottings  of  the  wild 
h.avoo  that  has  been  wrought  on  the  shores 
by  the  same  sea  whose  waves  are  now 
leaping  and  Laughing  around  us. 

We  set  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed,  and  skirt  the  abrupt,  rocky  co.ast 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ber¬ 
wickshire.  The  cliffs,  for  many  miles,  .are 
vertical,  rising  sometimes  to  a  hight  of 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  here  and  there  interrupted  by 
narrow  bays  and  coves,  which  h.avem  sever¬ 
al  instances  been  selected  as  the  sites  of  fish¬ 
ing  villages  and  hamlets,  AV e  see,  from 
the  wasted  .and  worn  look  of  these  cliffs, 
what  a  sore  battle  they  have  have  to  fight 
with  the  ocean.  Craggy  rocks,  isolated 
stat'ks,  .and  sunken  skerries,  that  once 
formed  part  of  the  line  of  clift",  are  now 
enveloped  by  the  restless  waves.  Long 
twilight  c.aves,  haunted  by  otters  and  sea- 
mews,  and  flocks  of  rock-pigeons,  have 
been  hollowed  out  of  the  flinty  rock,  and 
are  d.aily  filled  by  the  tides  ;  and  then  in 
storms  the  whole  of  these  vast  precipices, 
from  base  to  summit,  is  buried  in  foam — 
the  ])ebbles  and  bouldei’s,  even  on  the  shel¬ 
tered  beaches,  are  rolletl  back  by  the  recoil 
of  the  breakers,  and  hurled  forward  again 
Avith  all  the  force  and  noise  of  heavy  artil¬ 
lery.  But  a  line  of  abrupt  rock  presents 
such  formidable  ob8t.acles  to  the  advance 
of  the  sea,  that  the  rate  of  Avaste  is  ex¬ 
tremely  slow.  We  see  everywhere,  in¬ 
deed,  the  loss  of  land  has  been  prodigious. 


and  th.at  it  is  still  in  progress;  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  record  to  shoAv 
how  much  of  it  has  been  produced  within 
the  times  of  human  history.  Passing  on¬ 
ward,  therefore,  along  this  coast-line,  AA'ith 
its  green  bays  and  dark,  gloomy  cliffs,  wo 
round  the  headland  of  St.  Abb’s,  and  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  stands  there,  at  once  a  bul- 
Avark  against  the  waves  and  a  mark  of 
their  advance  ;  for,  being  a  mass  of  hard 
porphyry,  it  has  been  able  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  ocean, 
which  has  worn  aAvay  the  grej'waeke  and 
sh.ales  .around.  SAA'ceping  across  the  bay 
of  Dunglass,  we  soon  come  in  sight  of  the 
Castle  of  Dunbar,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  Here  the  proofs  of  the  on- 
Avard  march  of  the  sea  come  before  us  with 
a  melancholy  reality.  The  old  castle,  once 
so  formidable  a  stronghold,  is  almost  gone 
— two  tall  fragments  of  wall,  and  some 
minor  pieees  of  masonry  at  a  loAver  level, 
being  all  that  is  left.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  rains  and  frosts  of  many  a  dreary  M’in- 
ter  h.ave  broken  doAvn  the  ramparts  ;  nor 
even  that  the  hand  of  man,  more  wanton 
and  unmerciful  in  its  destruction  than  the 
hand  of  time,  has  quarried  away  the  stones, 
.and  bhisted  the  rocks  in  the  excavation  of 
the  harbor.  The  sea  has  been  ceaselessly 
I  at  Avork  AA’earing  aw.ay  the  islets  and  un¬ 
dermining  the  cliff  on  which  the  ruin  is 
perched.  Dunbar  Castle,  indeed,  as  it 
stands  to-d.ay,  seems  to  belie  all  th.at  his¬ 
tory  relates  as  to  its  importance  in  former 
times.  Its  A'erj'  site  appears  too  narrow' 
and -limited  to  accommod.ate  abody  of  men 
large  enough  to  have  been  of  service  in  a 
campaign.  But,  in  truth,  we  do  not  see 
the  site  as  it  existed  Avhen  Bothwell  lodged 
)oor  Mary  within  the  w'alls  of  the  forta- 
ice,  or  when  Black  Agnes  joked  over  its 
battlements  to  the  b.alfled  PLarl  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  Part  of  the  headband  h.as  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  sunken  reefs  and  rocks,  mark¬ 
ing  its  place,  have  been  left  stjmding  in 
the  sea.  The  time  will  come,  at  no  \'ery 
dist.ant  period,  Avhen  the  or  hill, 

from  w'hich  the  castle  takes  its  name,  will 
be  sw'ept  aw'.ay,  and  its  site  be  marked 
only  by  a  chain  of  rocky  islets. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
comparatively  sheltered  estuary  of  the 
F'orth  would  be  free  from  any  marked 
abrasion  by  the  sea.  Yet,  even  as  far  up 
as  Gr.anton,  near  Pldinburgh,  during  a 
fierce  gale  from  the  north-east,  stones 
weighing  a  ton  .and  a  half  or  more,  have 
been  knoAvn  to  be  knocked  about  like 
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pebbles.  Hence,  alon"  the  whole  coast  on,  though  checked  in  some  def]:rec  by 
of  the  Firth,  even  as  far  up  as  Stirling,  the  the  numerous  bulwarks  and  piers  which 
sea  has  made  encroachments,  sometimes  to  have  been  erected  along  the  coast.  The 
a  considerable  extent,  within  the  last  few  waves  impinge  at  high  tides  upon  a  low 
generations.  Tracing  the  southern  shores  cliff  of  the  stiff  blue  till  or  boulder-clay, 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  Dunbar,  we  which  readily  yields  to  the  combined  in- 
find  that  the  low  sandy  tracts  at  the  mouth  lluences  of  the  weather.  Hence  large 
of  the  Tyne,  and  again  from  North- Ber-  slices  of  the  coast-line  are  from  time  to 
wick  to  Aberla<iy,  have  suffered  loss  in  time  precij>itated  to  the  beach.  A  foot- 
several  places.  Further  on,  near  Mussel-  path  runs  along  the  top  of  the  bank  over¬ 
burgh,  there  was  a  tract  of  links  on  which  hanging  the  high-water  mark,  and  por- 
the  Dukes  of  Albany  and  York  used  to  tions  of  it  are  constantly  removed  along 
play  at  golf  in  former  days,  but  which  is  with  landslips  of  clay.  By  this  means,  as 
now  almost  entirely  8wej)t  away.  The  the  ground  slopes  uj)ward  from  the  sea, 
coast  of  Edinburghshire  has,  in  like  man-  the  cliff  is  always  becoming  higher  with 
ner,  lost  many  acres  of  land.  Maitland,  every  successive  excavation  of  its  sea-front, 
for  instance,  in  lihJfistort/  of  Edinburgh,  The  risk  to  foot-passengers  is  thus  great ; 
descrilx's  the  ravages  of  the  sea  l)etween  so  many  accidents  indeed  have  occurred 
Mus.selburgh  and  Leith,  which  had  occa-  here,  that  the  locality  is  known  in  the 
sioned  the  “  public  road  to  l)e  remove<l  fur-  neighborhood  as  the  Man-trap. 
ther  into  the  country  ;  and  the  land,  l>eing  Higher  up  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  the 
now  violently  assaulted  by  the  sea  on  the  Bay  of  Barnbougle,  a  lawn  of  considera- 
eastern  and  northern  sides,  all  must  give  ble  extent  once  intervening  between  the 
wa^’  to  its  rage,  and  the  links  of  South-  old  castle  and  the  sea,  has  lK*cn  deinol- 
Ixuth,  probably  in  less  than  half  a  century,  ished.  Even  in  the  up|)er  reaches  of  the 
will  be  swallowed  up.  ’  The  road  allud  estuary,  above  the  narrow  strait  at  the 
ed  to  has  had  to  be  removed  again  and  Ferries,  the  waves  have  removed  a  con- 
again  since  this  nassage  was  written.  Mr.  siderable  tract  of  land  which  once  inter- 
Stevenson  remarKcd  in  1816,  that  even  vened  between  the  sea  and  the  present 
the  new  baths,  erected  but  a  few  years  be-  road  leading  westward  from  Queensferry. 
fore,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Similar  effects  have  likewise  been  nnsluced 
high-water  mark,  had  then  barely  the  on  the  northeni  shores  of  the  Firth,  at 
breadth  of  the  highway  between  them  Culross  and  eastward,  by  St.  l^avid’s, 
and  the  sea,  which  had  overthrown  the  Burntisland,  Kirkcjildy,  and  Dysart.  The 
bulwark  or  fence  in  front  of  these  build-  sea|)ort8  along  this  coast  have  all  suffered, 
ings,  and  was  then  acting  on  the  road  it-  more  or  less,  from  encroachments  of  the 
self.  Miiitland  speaks,  also,  of  a  large  sea — roads,  fenct^s,  gardens,  fields,  ])iers, 
tract  of  land  on  Iwth  sides  of  the  port  of  and  even  dwelling-houses,  having  In'cn 
Leith,  which  has  liskewise  disappeared,  from  time  to  time  carrie<l  away.  In  the 
Nor  are  theinro.ids  of  the  sea  less  marked  parish  of  Crail  some  slender  remains  of  a 
as  we  continue  our  westward  progress,  priory  existed  down  to  the  year  1803. 
The  old  litiks  of  Newhaven  have  disaj*-  These,  along  with  the  old  gardens  and 
peared.  If  the  calculations  of  Maitland  fences,  are  now  wholly  swej)t  away ;  but 
may  be  believed,  three  fourths  of  that  flat,  the  adjoining  grounds  still  retain  the 
sandy  tract  were  swallowed  up  in  the  name  of  the  Croft  Lands  of  the  Priory, 
twenty-two  years  preceding  1595.  Even  At  St.  Andrews,  Cardinal  Beaton’s  castle 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  it  is  said  to  have  In'en  originally  some  dis- 
was  in  the  recollection  of  some  old  fisher-  tanoe  from  the  sea ;  but  it  now  almost 
men  then  alive,  that  there  stretched  along  overhangs  the  beach,  and  must  ere  long 
the  shore,  in  front  of  the  grounds  of  An-  fall  a  prey  to  the  waves, 
chorfield,  an  extensive  piece  of  links,  on  Passing  northward  along  the  eastern 
which  they  used  to  dry  their  nets,  but  which  coast  of  Scotland,  we  find  that  the  sea  has 
was  now  entirely  washeil  away.  The  di-  encroached  to  a  marked  extent  on  the 
rect  road  between  Leith  and  Newhaven  sands  of  Barry',  on  the  northern  side  of 
used  to  pass  along  the  shore  to  the  north  the  Firth  of  Tay.  The  light-houses  which 
of  Ix;ith  Fort,  but  it  has  long  been  de-  were  formerly  erected  at  the  southern  ex- 
molished,  and  for  at  least  fifty  years  treraity  of  Button-ness,  have  been,  from 
the  road  has  been  carried  inland  by  a  time  to  time,  removed  about  aTmile  and  a 
circuitous  route.  The  waste  still  goes  quarter  further  northward,  on  account  of 
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the  shifting  and  wasting  of  these  sandy 
shores.  The  spot  on  which  the  outer 
light-house  stood  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  found  to  be  in  1816  two  or 
three  fathoms  under  M'ater,  and  at  le:i.st 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  within  flood-mark. 
If  the  waves  can  effect  such  important 
changes  even  when  rolling  into  more  or 
less  sheltered  estuaries,  we  may  exj>ect 
th.'it  their  power  will  be  found  still  greater 
where,  without  any  bounding  land  to 
curb  their  fury,  they  can  roll  in  from  oj>en 
sea,  and  fall  with  unbroken  violence  upon 
an  exposed  coast-line.  That  this  is  the 
case  with  the  German  Ocean  is  shown 
both  by  the  form  of  the  coast-line,  the 
known  effects  of  storms,  and  by  actual 
experiment  of  the  power  of  the  breakers. 
The  force  with  which  the  waves  of  this 
ocean  fall  on  objects  opposed  to  their 
fury  has  biHjn  measured  with  great  care  at 
the  liell  Hock  Lighthouse.  This  massive 
structure,  rising  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  literally  buried 
in  foam  and  spray  to  the  very^  top  during 
ground  swells  when  there  is  no  wind. 
KxiHTinients  were  ma<le  there  from  the 
middle  of  September,  1844,  to  the  end  of' 
March,  1845,  and  the  greatest  recorded 
pressure  of  the  waves  was  three  thousand 
and  thirteen  pounds  on  the  s<|uare  foot. 
3Ir.  Stevenson,  however,  under  whose  di- 1 
rection  the  observations  were  conducted,  j 
informs  us  that,  on  the  twenty-8C*veuth  of  ^ 
Noveinlier,  1824,  the  spray  rose  one  him- 1 
dred  and  seventeen  feet  above  the  founda- ! 
tions,  being  equivalent  to  a  jiressure  of 
nearly  three  tons  on  the  square  foot. 
Such  enonnous  force  can  not  but  j»roduce 
markeil  effects  on  all  rocks  ex  nosed  to  its 
fury.  In  May,  1807,  during  tlie  building 
of  the  light-house,  six  large  Idocks  of  gran¬ 
ite  which  had  Ih'cii  landed  on  the  reef  j 
were  removed  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  ami  | 
thrown  over  a  rising  ledge  to  the  ilistanceof ' 
twelve  or  fifteen  ])aces,andan  anchor  weigh-  j 
ing  al)out  twenty-two  hundredweight  was 
thrown  up  upon  the  rock.  Tliis  power  of 
transjKirt  affecting  parts  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  sea-lK*d  during  severe  gales,  has  been 
frecpienlly  observed  here.  Stones  mea¬ 
suring  upward  of  thirty  cubic  feet,  or 
more  than  two  ton.s,  have  often  been  cast 
upon  the  reef  from  the  decj)  water.  These 
large  boulders  are  so  familiar  to  the  light- 
keepers  at  this  station,  as  to  be  by  tliem 
termed  travelers.  With  breakers  of  such 
prodigious  force  beating  winter  after  win¬ 
ter  on  its  sands  and  rocks,  the  eastern 


coast  of  Scotland  suffers  sorelj^  as  the 
years  roll  on.  Nowhere  does  it  exhibit 
more  striking  proofs  of  the  unavailing  re¬ 
sistance  which  it  offers  to  the  ocean  than 
along  the  borders  of  Forfarshire.  There 
Ave  see  some  of  the  wildest  scenery  on  this 
side  of  the  island :  huge  beetling  cliffs, 
wasted  and  worn  ;  crags  that  seem  ready 
to  topple  into  the  deep ;  creeks  in  which 
the  gurgling  tides  are  for  ever  rolling  to 
and  fro ;  caves  .sometimes  out  of  reach  of 
the  Avave.s,  and  then  coated  with  mosses 
and  ferns,  sometimes  at  a  lower  level,  and 
filled  well-nigh  to  the  brim  M’hen  the  tide 
runs  at  its  full,  while  the  space  between 
tide-marks  is  a  chaos  of  craggy  rocks  and 
skerries,  and  huge  boulders  torn  from  the 
cliffs  overhead.  And  what  has  caused 
this  Avild  ruin  ?  Not  any  cataclysm  or 
convulsion  of  nature,  no  earthquake,  no 
outbreak  of  volcanic  lire.  It  has  been 
done  by  vonder  Avaves  that  seem  to  curl 
so  peacefiilly  along  the  distant  strip  of 
sanuy  shore,  and  break  into  little  eddies 
of  foam  around  the  nearer  rocks ;  but 
Avhich,  when  the  north-east  gales  sweep 
across  the  sea,  batter  against  the  cliffs 
Avith  the  noise  of  thunder,  ami  cover  them 
Avith  spray  even  to  the  summit.  The 
Forfarsliire  coast-line  is,  for  the  most  part, 
fonneil  by  such  Avall-like  cliffs  of  red  s;ind- 
stone.  Hut  here  and  there  in  creeks  and 
bays  there  are  sandy  flats — records  of  that 
ohler  sea-margin  to  Avhich  allusion  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made.  It  is  upon  these  softer 
jiarts  that  the  breakers  have  made  most 
rapid  inroads.  Thus,  in  the  thii^'  years 
that  jireceded  1816,  the  Hoad  Trustees 
Avere  under  the  necessity  of  twice  remoA- 
ing  inland  the  roadway  that  skirts  the 
shore  Avestward  from  Arbroath,  and  in 
that  year  it  h.ad  again  become  imperative 
to  make  another  removal.  The  loss  of 
land  at  one  point  a  short  Avay  south-west 
from  the  toAvn  has  been  thirty  yards  since 
1805,  while  at  another  spot  still  nearer 
the  town  it  has  reached  as  much  as  sixty 
yards  AA'ithin  the  same  period — that  is, 
more  than  a  yard  every  year.  About  the 
year  1780  a  house  existed  at  the  latter 
locality,  of  Avhich  there  are  now  no  re¬ 
mains,  its  place  being  covered  by  the 
tides.  At  Arbroath  itself  a  house  which 
stood  next  to  the  sea  was  a  fcAv  years  ago 
washed  down,  and  strong  bulwi^ks  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  further  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  restless  ocean. 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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FRANKINCENSE  AND 


The  finest  productions  of  nature  are 
frequently  found  in  parts  of  the  world 
which,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  are  re¬ 
markably  uninteresting ;  but  in  the  cases 
of  coffee  and  frankincense,  beauty  of  situ¬ 
ation  is  united  to  the  excellence  of  the 
commodities.  Coffee,  as  our  readers  are 
doubtless  aware,  is  entirely  a  modern  lux¬ 
ury,  which  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  would  have  been  too  happy  to  sip 
together  in  their  famous  interview  at  Je¬ 
rusalem,  But  frankincense  was  among 
the  earliest  discoveries  of  mankind,  and 
no  sooner  had  the  properties  of  the  gum 
been  noticed,  than  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  service  of  religion.  At  first  sight,  the 
practice  may  apjiear  to  have  been  a  mere 
wasteful  expenditure  ;  but  when  we  care¬ 
fully  consider  the  temperature  of  most 
Eiastem  countries,  and  the  disagreeable 
odors  which  are  invariably  emitted  from 
crowds  shut  up  together  in  a  close  build¬ 
ing,  especially  in  Southern  latitudes,  we 
shall  understand  the  reason  which  led  to 
the  burning  of  incense.  In  the  Levantine 
churches  it  would  be  extremely  disagree¬ 
able,  especially  in  summer,  to  rera.ain  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  were  the  atmosphere 
not  impregnated  by  the  pungent  odor  of 
incense,  wliich  overpowers  the  effluvia 
exhaling  from  the  heated  bodies  of  peo¬ 
ple  not  celebrated  for  wearing  clean  linen  ; 
and  the  absenc-e  of  this  perfume  renders 
Protestant  churches  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
less  attractive  than  those  of  the  Catholics, 
though  persons  who  notice  the  effect  are 
seldom  aware  of  the  cause. 

Travelers  proceeding  toward  Europe 
from  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  rarely  sail  sufficiently  near  the 
coast  of  Oman  and  Iladramaut  to  observe 
its  characteristics  ;  but  when  they  pre- 
are  to  enter  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-^ian- 
eb,  and  have  already  passed  Cape  (luard- 
afui,  it  is  practicable  with  glasses  to  discern 
distinctly  the  features  of  the  frankincense 
mountains  of  Africa.  The  cape  presents 
a  desolate  and  forbidding  aspect,  beaten 
incessantly  by  winds,  and  entirely  strip- 
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ped  of  vegetation.  As,  however,  you  as¬ 
cend  from  the  sea,  the  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  observed  to  be  covered  with 
stimted  trees,  thick  in  the  trunk,  and 
throwing  forth  their  numerous  branches 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds. 
The  whole  region  is  inhabited  by  the 
Somali  Arabs,  whose  corkscrew  curls  and 
dusky  complexions  suggest  a  large  admix¬ 
ture  of  negro  blood.  Like  the  Ababde 
of  the  Ujiper  Nile,  their  heads,  when  the 
hair  is  worn,  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  bee-hives ;  but  fliey  occasionally  shave 
off  their  curls,  and  plaster  their  crania  and 
foreheads  with  lime,  which  gives  them  a 
ludicrous  appearance. 

The  mountains  of  Oman  and  Hadra- 
maut,  celebrated  from  remote  antiiiuity 
for  their  medicin.al  and  odoriferous  pro¬ 
ductions,  were  said  by  the  early  travelers 
to  have  their  summits  covered  in  winter 
with  snow,  but  modem  observers  have 
not  confirmed  this  account.  Still,  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  ridges  which  nm  along  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
and  protect  it  from  the  ocean  gales,  is  very 
considerable  ;  they  collect  the  moisture  of 
the  clouds,  which,  after  saturating  the  high 
lands,  trickles  into  the  hollows,  and  fonns 
rills  and  brooks,  that  flowing  down  to  the 
plain  occasionally  forrn  cascades,  or  sjiread 
into  bro.ad  sheets  of  water,  which  impart 
a  highly  picturesque  aspect  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Strangely  enough,  Iladramaut  has 
been  visited  by  comparatively  few  mod¬ 
em  travelers,  though  its  shores  are  pass¬ 
ed  every  day  by  steamers  going  to  and 
from  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
old  times,  it  formed  the  grand  entrepot 
between  the  East  and  West ;  and  its  mer¬ 
chants,  distinguished  for  their  opulence 
and  enterprise,  augmented  the  fame  and 
power  of  Arabia ;  covered  the  land  with 
noble  cities,  castles,  palaces,  and  gardens  ; 
constructed  commodious  harbors  ;  drew 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
their  marts  and  emporiums ;  and  carried 
Oriental  civilization  to  the  highest  pitch 
it  has  ever  perhaps  reached.  Here  most 
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of  the  fruits  known  to  tropical  regions 
flourished  luxuriantly — the  peach,  the  al¬ 
mond,  the  pomegranate,  the  apricot,  the 
banana,  the  date,  purple  and  golden,  and 
grapes  of  tlie  largest  size  and  richest  fla¬ 
vor.  In  addition  to  these,  the  bazaars 
and  markets  of  the  Sabaeans  di.splaved  all 
the  productions  of  India  and  the  b'arther 
Asia — spikenard,  amomum,  diamonds,  ru¬ 
bies,  pearls,  opal  and  gold  mingled  with 
ostrien  feathers ;  superb  horses  and  cam¬ 
els  from  the  N^ejed  ;  and  frankincense, 
my^rrh,  and  aloes  from  their  own  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  dependent  island  of  Soco¬ 
tra. 

The  soil  of  Iladramaut  is  still  as  sweet 
and  jtrolific  as  ever,  the  jieojile  are  as  act¬ 
ive,  and  in  dis|)08ition  well  qualified  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  But  com¬ 
merce,  like  a  cajiricious  river,  has  alter¬ 
ed  its  course,  the  seats  of  civilization 
have  changed,  the  mighty  states  of  the 
Old  World  have  crumbled  to  nothing, 
and  nations,  whose  very  names  M’ere  un¬ 
known  in  those  days,  have  monopolized 
the  trade  of  the  world,  subverted  the  cele¬ 
brated  empires  of  Asia,  and  swept  away 
their  wealth,  to  Iw  accumulated  in  new 
cities  built  on  distant  shores.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  and  other  vicissitudes, 
tne  power  of  Southern  Arabia  has  dwin¬ 
dled  into  msignificance,  its  ancient  cities 
have  become  ruins,  its  richest  fields  have 
in  many  instances  been  converted  into 
deserts,  and  its  most  famous  productions 
ranked  as  inferior  to  those  of  many  neigh¬ 
boring  lands.  When  the  civilization  of 
the  Old  W  orld  was  at  its  hight,  and 
Egypt,  as  it  is  now  again  becoming,  the 
great  highway  of  Oriental  commerce, 
ships  Averc  constantly  setting  sail  from 
Suez  for  the  ports  of  Yemen,  Iladramaut, 
and  Oman,  w’here  they  took  in  ladings 
of  every  kind  of  merchandise  known  to 
those  times.  Tlie  jieople  of  the  country 
professed  that  ancient  religion  wliich  a])- 
pears  to  have  flourished  from  the  banks 
of  the  Xile  to  those  of  the  Ganges,  but  is 
now  only  kept  alive  by  a  handful  of  Bri¬ 
tish  subjects,  who  build  excellent  ships, 
and  worship  fire  in  the  city  of  Bom¬ 
bay.  These  sectaries  in  the  ages  to  which 
we  refer  had  erected  in  Iladramaut  a  vast 
temple  to  the  sun,  which,  guarded  per- 
letually  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  served 
ikewise  as  a  mighty  emporium  for  the 
more  precious  commodities  of  the  country. 
These — aloes,  frankincense,  and  myrrh — 
liaviug  by  the  cultivators  been  conveyed 


to  the  fane,  were  piled  up  in  large  heaps 
on  the  floor,  ivith  a  tablet  declaring  their 
weight  and  value  at  the  top.  The  mer¬ 
chants  from  Syria,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  on 
arriving  in  the  ports  of  Iladramaut,  quit¬ 
ted  their  ships,  and  repaired  to  the  tem¬ 
ple.  No  barg.aining  took  place.  They  in- 
sjiected  the  goods,  consulted  the  tablet, 
and,  if  satisfied  with  the  price,  never  call¬ 
ed  in  question  the  honesty  of  the  fire-wor¬ 
shipers,  but  took  the  medicine  and  the 
perfume,  paid  their  money,  and  depart¬ 
ed.  Tlie  transaction  was  effected  under 
the  suneillance  of  the  temple-wardens, 
who  were  jK*nnitted  to  ajipropriate  one 
tenth  of  the  money  to  their  own  use. 

Stimulated  by  curiosity,  several  Greeks 
w'ould  apjiear  to  have  visited  the  country' 
as  travelers,  and  to  have  proceeded  east¬ 
ward  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Oman,  sur¬ 
veying  the  frankincense  mountains,  and 
drawing  up  that  report,  which,  colored 
by  their  imagination,  assumed  by  degrees 
something  like  the  air  of  fable.  Snow, 
as  we  have  said,  capped  the  summits 
of  the  ridge,  the  higher  acclivities  were 
clothed  with  forest,  M'hile  the  loAver  slopes, 
comjiletely  sheltered  from  the  hot  winds 
of  the  desert,  gave  birth  to  the  myrrh  and 
frankincense  trees,  which  were  pruned  and 
cultivated  with  the  utmost  care.  The 
turf  throughout  the  plantations  ajipears 
to  have  been  removed,  and  Avas  probably, 
as  noAV,  used  as  fuel.  Then  the  ground 
was  carefully  swept,  and  delicate  mats, 
AV’OA'en  of  palm-leaves,  Avere  everywhere 
spread  beneath  the  trees.  Incisions  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk  and  larger  branches,  the  odorifer¬ 
ous  gum  oozed  forth,  and  trickling  into 
drops,  fell  like  a  perfumed  shoAver  upon 
the  mats.  Some  reckless  proprietors  al- 
loAved  the  frankincense  to  drop  ujion  the 
earth,  or  scraped  it  Avith  a  knife  from  the 
trees,  by  which  means  it  became  mingled 
with  particles  of  dust,  or  chips  of  bark, 
Avhich  deteriorated  its  value.  The  meth¬ 
od  of  collecting  at  jiresent  in  use  seems 
to  be  far  more  rough  and  ready  than  that 
which  prevailed  of  old,  and  the  article  in 
consequence  is  held  in  considerably  less 
esteem.  Still,  large  quantities  are  annual¬ 
ly  shipped  from  the  ports  of  Iladramaut, 
to  be  buraed,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  tem- 
|)les  of  Indiii,  and  on  the  other,  in  the 
churches  of  Catholic  Christendom. 

What  Iladramaut  was  in  antiejuity,  Ye¬ 
men  has  become  in  modern  times,  by  a 
production  far  more  generally  diffused  and 
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more  loudly  celebrated.  Tliis  is  the  cof¬ 
fee  which  receives  commonly  the  name  of 
Mocha,  because  it  is  chiefly  shipped  at 
that  lied  Sea  port,  thoujrh  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  cities  of  Loheia  and  llodeida  share  in 
the  trade.  Whoever  desires  to  visit  the 
mountains  where  this  modern  nectar  is 
produced,  must  disembark  on  the  margin 
of  the  burning  Tehama,  and  on  donkey 
or  dromedary  direct  his  course  inward 
across  the  arid  waste.  Here  and  there 
as  he  journeys  along,  with  the  scorching 
sun  and  a  cloudless  sky  above  him,  a 
clump  of  mimosas  or  date-palms  indicates 
the  spot  where  he  may  quench  his  thirst, 
at  one  of  those  deep  and  inexhaustible  I 
wells  Avhich  everywhere  stud  the  fiery  | 
desert.  Presently,  patience  brings  him  j 
in  sight  of  Bt>it-el-Fakih,  or  the  House 
of  the  Ijcamed,  the  name  given  to  the  ■ 
small  city  which  forms  the  capital  of  the  ! 
coffee  district.  The  mountains,  as  you  aj>- ! 
proach,  rise  behind  each  other  in  ridges 
or  terraces  till  they  attain  a  great  hight  ; 
and  if  your  visit  be  made  in  spring,  the 
whole  looks  like  a  sea  of  white  blossoms, 
waving  gently  in  the  breeze,  and  throw¬ 
ing  forth  every  moment  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  and  delicate  perfume.  The  scene  is 
rendered  more  charmingly  picturesipie  by 
lofty  forest-trees  which  traverse  the  plan¬ 
tations  in  vast  avenues,  affording  shade 
to  the  coffee-shrubs,  whose  delicate  foliage 
would  otherwise  be  withered  and  blight¬ 
ed  by  the  too  ardent  sun.  Far  and  near, 
the  whole  landscape  is  dotted  with  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets,  bt*longing  to  the 
proprietors  and  laborers  engaged  in  the 
cultivation. of  the  coffee.  Winding  roads 
and  paths,  immersed  for  the  most  part  in 
dense  shade,  enable  you  to  ascend  the 
steep  acclivities  with  comparatively  little 
fatigue,  till,  having  reached  the  summit, 
you  are  fanned  by  delicious  cool  brei’zes 
from  the  high  lands  of  the  Interior.  Here 
prospects  are  enjoyed,  to  be  suiqiassed  for 
beauty  neither  in  Europe  or  Asia.  All 
around,  lieneath  your  feet,  a  succession 
of  terraces  of  mingled  bloom  and  verdure 
conducts  your  eye  down  to  the  level 
Tehama,  whose  glowing  surface  extends 
to  the  cerulean  edge  of  the  lied  Sea,  back¬ 
ed  in  the  distance  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Africa. 

As  no  cultivation  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  tropics  without  an  .abundance  of  wa¬ 
ter,  numerous  contrivances  are  resorted 
to  for  making  the  most  of  Avhat  is  found 
in  the  Beit-el-Fakih  Mountains:  tanks  are  i 


I  constructed  on  various  platforms,  whence, 

I  by  small  winding  channels,  the  moisture 
is  conducted  iu  every  direction,  and  let 
loose  upon  the  terraces,  to  find  its  May 
to  the  roots  of  the  coffee-trees.  The  agri- 
'  culturists  of  Yemen  —  though  no  one  has 
hitherto  given  them  cre<lit  for  so  much 
conscientiousness  and  prudence  —  M'ould 
appear  to  be  guided  both  by  wisdom  and 
integrity  in  their  dealings  Avith  the  earth’s 
productions.  In  spite  of  the  sweetness 
of  the  soil,  Avhich  imparts  to  the  coffee- 
berries  the  flavor  which  renders  them  un¬ 
rivaled,  a  more  profuse  application  of 
water  to  the  trees  Avould  augment  their 
size  at  the  expense  of  their  quality.  This 
is  knoM’n  to  the  cultiwators  of  coffee  in 
the  West-Indies,  in  Bourbon,  Java,  and 
Ceylon,  Mho  are  restrained  by  no  such 
consiileratious  of  monality,  but,  Avith  an 
eye  to  profit,  give  the  berries  all  the 
development  Mhich  the  united  force  of 
soil  and  M’ater  can  produce,  and  hence  in 
part,  at  least,  the  striking  inferiority  of  all 
other  kinds  of  coffee  to  that  of  Beit-el- 
Fakih.  We  say  in  part,  because  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  virtue  in 
the  Arabian  soil,  Avhich,  like  that  of  Atti¬ 
ca,  disjdays  itself  in  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  A  date  from  Yemen  or  the  Hejaz, 
and  still  more  from  the  Nejed,  is  far  more 
delicious  than  one  groMui  in  E^ypt,  or 
Morocco,  or  Fez,  though  in  the  European 
markets,  Avhere  more  regard  is  had  to 
size  than  flavor,  the  Barbary  dates  are 
preferred.  Extremely  slight  causes  will 
increase  or  destroy  the  delicacy  of  cof¬ 
fee.  In  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  has 
long  ceased  to  Ik?  that  delicious  oeverage 
M’hich  it  once  Avas,  through  the  numerous 
adulterations  effected  by  trading  dishon- 
efity.  But  some  deterioration  is  occasion¬ 
ed  by  causes  against  M’hich  it  is  imjMjssi- 
ble  to  guard.  Tea,  it  is  m’cH  knoM'n,  in 
spite  of  all  the  precautions  taken  by  mer¬ 
chants,  is  much  injured  by  passing  over 
the  sea,  for  saline  particles  penetrate 
through  every  covering,  set  at  naught 
every  defense,  and  to  some  expense  spoil  the 
Chinese  luxury.  Accordingly,  to  drink  tea 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Avhither  the  article  is 
brought  overland,  is  almost  M'orth  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  So,  again, 
as  to  coffee  :  even  the  short  passage  from 
Jiddah  to  Suez  is  sufficient  to  spoil  the 
berries  from  Beit-el-f'akih,  to  enjoy  which 
in  p<‘rfection  those  only  must  be  used 
Avhich  are  brought  overland  by  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Caravan.  To  drink  coffee  is  then 
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to  tafito  the  most  fragrant  and  refreshing 
liquid  in  the  world.  Hermitage,  C’ham- 
pagne,  nay,  even  imperial  Tokay  is  no¬ 
thing  to  it.  When,  after  a  long  ride  in 
the  desert,  you  reach  toward  evening  a 
clump  of  palms,  kindle  a  fire,  roast  and 

f>ound  your  coftee  to  an  almost  impaljta- 
>le  powder  in  a  mortar,  and  then  boil  it 
for  a  few  minute-s  while 

you  sip  it,  to  have  reached  the  summit 
of  all  mere  material  enjoyments.  Here 
vou  recline,  watching  the  sun  descend 
l)ehind  the  sand-hills,  while  your  camels, 
folded  on  all-fours,  form  a  circle  around 
you ;  and  your  attendants,  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  sit  smoking  in  groups.  Softly  the 
air  of  the  desert  fans  your  cheek,  and  rus¬ 
tles  the  palrn-le.aves  over  your  head,  while 
the  discovery  of  the  sheik  of  Heit-el-Fakih 
soothes  your  whole  nervous  system,  and 
begets  delicious  visions  in  your  brain. 

In  the  mountains  of  Yemen,  where  cof¬ 
fee  first  came  into  use,  innumerable  myths 
are  in  circulation  re8j)ecting  the  means 
by  which  its  qualities  were  discovered. 
S<'me  say  that  the  goats,  when  they  had 
browsed  on  the  leaves  of  the  young  trees, 
were  observed  to  become  more  frisky  ami 
lively  ;  but  this  is  absurd,  iK'cause  it  is 
not  the  leaves  but  the  l>errie8  that  enliven 
those  who  taste  thenu  According  to  an¬ 
other  legend,  a  pious  and  leamed  sheik, 
sitting  tip  all  night  for  the  purpose  of  pur¬ 
suing  his  studies  and  his  prayers,  happen¬ 
ed  to  possess  in  his  garden  a  coffee-tree, 
the  berries  of  which,  having  been  shrivel-* 
ed  and  dried  by  the  sun,  emitted  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  refreshing  odor.  The  idea  enter¬ 
ed  his  mind  that  the  ta.ste  might  be  still 
more  reviving  than  the  smell,  so  he  pluck¬ 
ed  and  ate  of  them,  and  found  himself 
delivered  from  slcejt,  as  Mell  as  inwardly 
comforted  in  a  verv  wonderful  manner. 
He  then  bethought  Iiimself,  as  the  berries 
rather  augmented  than  allayed  his  thirst, 
thjit  it  might  be  advantageous  to  steep 
them  in  water,  first  cold,  then  tepid,  at 
last  boiling  hot,  by  which  his  discover}- 
was  brought  to  jierfection,  and  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  great  unknown  bene¬ 
factors  of  mankind.  The  dervishes  in 
some  Eastern  caravansaries,  who  give  up 
their  nights  to  devotion,  are  for  that  rea¬ 
son  extremely  useful  to  travelers,  since, 
at  whatever  hour  you  reach  the  grand 
resting-pbace,  thej-  are  always  ready,  and, 
to  do  them  justice,  seldom  unwilling,  to 
assist  you  in  jtreparing  coft'ee.  From  the 
great  fountain  m  the  quadrangle  they 


bring  you  water,  and,  to  soothe  your  im¬ 
patience  while  waiting,  fill  and  light  your 
pipe  of  gebeli,  then  putting  the  amber  to 
your  lips,  proceed  calmly  with  their  culin¬ 
ary  operations.  In  some  cases,  the  place 
of  the  dervishes  is  supplied  by  the  gha- 
wazi,  who  are  more  rapid,  though  not 
less  careful,  in  their  movements.  Once, 
after  having  ridden  fifty  miles  in  the  sun, 
we  arrived  dead  beat  at  a  caravansary, 
which  had  been  taken  jtossession  of  by 
one  single  ghawazie.  The  building  Avas 
immense,  lofty  as  a  fortress,  with  crenelat¬ 
ed  battlements  and  turrets  at  the  cor¬ 
ners.  It  contained  many  hundred  rooms, 
all  built  of  hewn  stone,  with  galleries, 
verandahs,  and  magnificent  stair- cases. 
Yet,  as  we  have  said,  a  lone  young  wo¬ 
man  Avas  its  sole  occupant.  She  sat  be¬ 
side  the  fountain  before  a  lamp,  not  read¬ 
ing,  Avhich  would  probably  have  been  be¬ 
yond  her  power,  but  meditating  on  no 
one  knoAvs  what.  As  soon  as  she  jter- 
ceivcd  us,  she  came  forAvard,  took  charge 
of  our  baggage,  locked  the  gates  of  the 
building,  which  had  till  then  been  left 
open,  and  Avhile  Ave  lay  half-dead  on  the 
camel-furniture,  got  ready  the  coftee  in 
an  extraordinary  short  space  of  time,  and 
then  brought  it,  and  held  it  to  our  lips. 
It  was  overland  coftee,  sweetened  with 
sugar-candy,  and  frothing  with  rich  buf¬ 
falo-milk.  Never  did  the  fragrant  steam 
appear  so  reviving  ;  it  put  our  weari¬ 
ness  to  flight  like  magic,  so  that  we 
were  soon  enabled  to  ascend  the  topmost 
terrace  of  the  building,  where,  leaning  on 
the  parapet,  we  enjoyed  the  delicious 
night-breeze,  and  beheld  in  the  far  dis- 
tanc.e  the  watch-fires  of  the  Bedouins. 

It  may  possibly  be  OAving  to  srmie  per¬ 
version  of  taste,  but  we  certainly  prefer 
drinking  coftee  in  a  night-halt  in  the  des¬ 
ert  to  sipping  it  in  the  most  brilliant  draw¬ 
ing-room.  Even  the  terraced  roofs  of 
Beit-el-Faklh,  spread  with  sort  mats,  and 
surroundetl  Avith  odoriferous  blossoms,  are 
in  our  estimation  less  delightful  than  the 
quiet  sand-hills,  far  away  from  human  hab¬ 
itations,  Avhere,  pipe  in  hand,  you  recline 
drowsily  bene.ath  the  stars,  listening  to  the 
rustling  sound  made  by  the  loose  jiarticles 
of  sand  as  they  are  swept  along  by  the 
breeze.  All  men  have  a  taste,  more  or  less 
developed,  for  luxury.  To  many,  it  AA’ill 
doubtless  ajtpear  ridiculous  that,  in  the 
lonely  waste,  a  man  should  take  itleasure 
in  articles  Avhich  would  seem  to  be  fabri¬ 
cated  for  mere  show  ;  yet  we  plead  guilty 
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to  the  weakness  of  liking;  to  drink  our  cof-  j 
fee  out  of  delicate  porcelain, (cups) 
of  purple  and  gold  placed  on  silver  zeefs  of 
exquisite  filigree,  which  flash  brightly  as 
the  fitful  flames  of  the  cooking-fire  shed 
their  light  upon  them.  Nothing  can  be 
more  elegant  than  this  Oriental  apparatus. 
The  finjan,  shaped  like  half  an  egg,  and 
without  a  handle,  is  placed  while  you 
drink  in  the  zeef  or  stand,  like  an  aconi  in 
its  cup. 

Tlic  Ladies  of  Eg}'pt,  to  whom  the  joys 
of  intoxication  are  not  permitted,  do  all 
they  can  to  make  up  for  their  absence,  and 
find  nothing  come  so  near  the  mark  as  the 
exhilaration  j)roduced  by  Arabian  coffee. 
Under  its  influence,  they  laugh,  talk,  sing, 
and  tell  stories,  i^dth  as  much  vicacity  as 
a  Parisian  belle,  under  the  inspiration  of 
champagne.  -After  all,  however,  much  of 
the  agreeable  effect  must  be  attributed  to 
the  climate.  No  one  enveloped  by  the 
moist  atmosphere  which  prevails  on  the 
banks  of  the  ^lames,  the  Seine,  the  Tiber, 
or  the  Nile,  drink  what  he  may,  can  con¬ 
ceive  the  effect  produce<l  by  the  same  bev¬ 
erage  in  the  pure,  light,  buoyant  air  of  the 
desert,  which  in  itself  is  almost  intoxicat¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  com|>en8.ation  which  na¬ 
ture  bestows  on  the  wandering  tribes  for  the 
want  of  beer  and  brandy.  To  them  a  few 
dates  seem  more  delicious  than  turtle-soup 
to  an  alderman,  while  a  finjan  of  Yemen 
coffee  undoubtedly  outdoes  a  glass  of  the 
richest  Burgundy.  As  we  have  already 
said,  there  is  something  extremely  peculiar 
in  the  soil  of  all  Arabia,  and  this  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  coffee  and  frank- 
incese  mountains  and  the  valley  of  Tayef. 
All  the  vegetation  of  those  regions  is  more 
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or  less  perfumed.  Tlie  common  thorns 
exude  a  scented  gum ;  the  jasmin,  every¬ 
where  fragrant,  is  doubly  so  in  Arabia ; 
while  the  rose  surpasses  in  sweetness  even 
those  of  the  Fayoum  and  Serinaghur.  It 
is  not  surpising,  therefore,  that  the  coffee  of 
the  Yemen  mountains,  through  the  general 
excellence  of  the  soil,  should  be  superior  to 
that  of  other  countries.  Besides,  as  the 
tea  of  Japan  is  supposed  to  owe  much  of 
its  fine  flavor  to  the  care  and  cleanUness 
practiced  in  its  cultivation  and  picking,  so 
the  coffee  of  Arabia  may  be  much  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  skill  and  j)rudence  of  the  hus¬ 
bandmen.  The  berries  having  been  gath¬ 
ered  with  the  greatest  care,  have  equal  at¬ 
tention  bestowed  on  their  drying,  packing, 
and  motle  of  transport ;  though  when  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  they  pass 
from  under  the  eye  of  the  Yemanis,  and 
are  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Hindus,  Egyptians,  Turks,  Syrians,  and 
Greeks.  Occasionally,  these  merchants 
proceed  to  Beit-el-Fakih,  in  order  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  best  coffee  on  the  spot,  for  the 
produce  of  the  trees  is  divided  into  three 
sorts — first,  the  picked  berries,  from  which 
all  that  are  bruised,  or  ill-shaped,  or  too 
small,  are  separated ;  second,  tliose  which 
are  left  as  gathered ;  third,  the  small  and 
bruised,  wliich,  of  course,  are  obtained  at  a 
much  lower  price.  Reflection  on  this  fact 
will  explain  w’hy  coflee  really  from  Mocha 
is  often  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  disap¬ 
points  the  buyer,  who  has  formed  perhaiis 
an  exalted  idea  of  the  fine  produce  of  YV 
men.  Even  the  worst,  however,  of  these 
berries  are  superior,  in  our  opinion,  to  the 
finest  Java,  which  is  owing  entirely  to  the 
qualities  of  the  Arabian  soil. 


From  Chamb 
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In  the  year  18 — ,  I  set  out  from  King 
William’s  Town,  in  British  Caffraria,  in 
company  with  a  brother-oflicer,  on  a  shoot¬ 
ing  expedition  in  quest  of  “  big  game  ” — 
a  name  given  at  the  Cape  to  elephants. 


rt’i  Journal. 

WITH  A  LION. 


elands,  giraffes,  hartebeests,  and  the  lar¬ 
ger  species  of  antelopes.  The  excursion 
had  been  long  plannea  and  looked  forward 
to  ;  and  at  last  the  leave  of  absence  “  on 
urgent  private  affairs  ”  being  granted,  one 
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fiiic  spring  morning  we  set  out.  The  par¬ 
ty  consisted  of  C - and  myself,  who 

traveled  on  horseback;  our  English  seiw- 
ant,  who  had  charge  of  our  two  led-horsos ; 
.and  two  Hottentots,  one  of  whom  drove 
the  wagon,  and  the  other  acted  as  con¬ 
ductor  to  the  leading  ]»air  out  of  the  four¬ 
teen  oxen  by  which  it  was  drawn.  In  the 
wagon  were  stowed  away  some  cooking 
utensils  of  the  roughest  description,  a 
bell-tent,  some  biscuit  and  flour  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  a  small  supply  of  oats  for  the 
horses,  to  be  reserved  for  a  bonne  bouche 
after  extra  hard  work.  Our  party  was 
completed  by  six  pointers,  destined  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  capture  of  the  smaller  game. 
For  the  more  solid  parts  of  our  daily 
meals  we  trusted  to  our  guns,  which  kept 
us  jiretty  well  supplied ;  and  at  evening 
we  always  looked  out  for  some  spot  M  ell 
supplied  with  wood  and  water,  wtiere  we 
could  encamp  for  the  night.  Perhaps 
those  evening  halts  were  the  pleasantest 
hours  in  the  whole  expedition,  when  the 
wagon  was  out  -  spanned,  as  the  Cape  j 
phrase  goes,  the  fire  lighted,  the  game  j 
cooked  and  eaten,  and  our  party  drew 
round  the  fire  of  acacia-wood,  to  discuss 
the  day’s  adventures  over  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  pipe  of  cavendish.  Sometimes,  when 
our  way  hay  through  inhabited  ilistricts, 
our  impromptu  soiree  was  attended  by 
Bushmen,  Hottentots,  or  friendly  C’alfres, 
who  had  accompanied  us  during  the  d.ay, 
jiointing  out  the  likeliest  places  for  game, 
or  “  sjmoring  ”  an  eland  or  a  hartebcest, 
over  ground  where  no  European  eye  could 
discover  the  slightest  trace  of  the  foot- 
jirints  of  any  living  creature.  They  were 
most  useful  to  us,  and  thought  themselves 
amply  recomi)ensed  by  a  share  in  our  8ui>- 
))er,  and  a  place  by  our  fire.  They  often 
proved  most  entertaining  companions ;  and 

as  C - spoke  a  little  Caffre,  and  several 

of  them  spoke  broken  Dutch,  we  were  able 
to  make  out  their  stories.  Told  as  they 
were  in  those  strange  lonely  places,  by  the 
wood-fire,  which  cast  its  weird  shadows  on 
the  tawny  face  of  the  narnator,  with  the 
iharkness  all  round  us,  and  the  strange  noises 
breaking  now  and  then  on  that  vast  silence 
and  solitmlc,  every  tale  of  peril  and  adven¬ 
ture,  of  doing  and  daring,  sounded  terri¬ 
bly  real ;  far  more  so  than  I  can  make 
them  appcjir,  when  read  in  an  English 
drawing-room  so  many  thousand  miles  from 
the  great  wilds  to  which  they  belong. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  these  stories  made 
such  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  am  tempt- 
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ed  to  record  it  here,  hoping  to  convey  to 
others  some  faint  degree  of  the  breathless 
interest  with  which  it  M  as  listened  to  by 

C - and  myself,  as  it  M  as  narrated  by 

one  of  these  chance  acquaint.ances,  a  M  iry 
little  Hottentot,  M'ho  sat  crouching  over 
the  fire,  helping  out  his  story  bj'  gr.aceful 
gesticulation,  M'hich  increased  in  energy 
as  our  absorbed  attention  flattered  and 
pleased  him. 

Some  years  back,  he  told  us,  M’hcn  he 
M'as  a  mere  lad,  he  M'as  in  the  sen  ice  of  a 
Dutch  farmer  in  the  Orange  River  Terri¬ 
tory,  a  part  of  the  country  much  infested 
by  lions.  It  M'as  his  duty  to  drive  his 
master's  cattle  to  pasture  every  morning, 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  farm  at 
night,  an  employment  M'hich  left  a  good 
many  idle  hours  on  his  hands ;  and  M'hat 
Ixiy,  Hottentot  or  European,  could,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  resisted  an  oc¬ 
casional  ramble  after  the  decoying  honey- 
bird,’  or  in  search  of  ostrich-eggs,  or  of 
some  of  the  other  numerous  treasures  so 
congenial  to  boy-nature,  M'ith  which  those 
regions  abound  ?  The  cattle  M'ho,  during 
their  keeper’s  absence,  M'ere,  of' course, 
left  to  their  OM'n  devices,  generally  ])rov- 
ed  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  on  one  occasion,  M'hen  the  Hot¬ 
tentot  counted  them  over  before  driving 
them  home,  he  perceived  that  a  fine  milch- 
coM'  M  as  missing,  having  doubtless  availed 
herself  of  one  of  his  truant  absences  to 
M'ander  away  from  the  rest.  To  search 
for  her  then  M'as  impossible,  and  he  could 
only  trust  to  the  carelessness  of  the  upper 
serv.ant,  M'ho  often  neglected  to  count  over 
the  animals  as  they  entered  the  kraal.  In 
this  hope  he  M'as  not  deceived :  the  loss 
])assed  unnoticed ;  and  he  resolved  that  it 
should  be  replaced,  if  possible,  IkTovc  he 
had  again  to  risk  the  chance  of  discovery. 
Anim.ated  by  the  remembrance  of  former 
punishments,  he  set  out  alone,  and  M'ithout 
telling  any  one,  in  quest  of  the  missing  cow. 
He  took  Avith  him  a  little  dried  meat,  and  a 
gourd  containing  M’ater,  and  started  at  a 
>.ace  M'hich  feM'  of  his  countrymen  could 
i.ave  ecpialed,  fleet  of  foot  as  they  are ;  the 
immediate  dread  of  the  “  s.amboch,”  or 
M'hip  of  rhinoceros  hide,  quite  putting  the 
more  remote  dangers  of  his  lonely  journey 
out  of  his  head.  An  hour  or  tM  o  of  day¬ 
light  still  remained,  and  he  had  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  finding  the  “  spoor  ”  of  the  lost  ani¬ 
mal,  M'hich  the  unerring  intelligence  of  his 
race  enabled  him  to  distinguish  from  that 
of  any  other  of  the  herd ;  and  he  folloM  cd 
2* 
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it  steadily,  until  the  failing  light  made  it 
undistinguishable  from  the  footmarks  of 
the  wilde-beest  or  gnu  Avhich  crossed  and 
recrossed  it  perpetually.  It  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  hmt,  and  give  up  the  pursuit 
for  that  night,  and  he  did  so,  though  feel¬ 
ing  thoroughly  disheartened  at  the  non-aj>- 
pearanoc  of  the  cow,  for  whose  safety  he 
now  felt  the  most  serious  uneasiness.  Ilis 
own  also  became  a  matter  of  anxiety,  as 
night  closed  in,  with  the  sudden  darkness 
of  a  tropical  climate,  and  found  him  alone 
in  that  desolate  country,  far  from  all  hu¬ 
man  hell),  and  without  any  means  of  de¬ 
fense.  lie  was  not  long  in  resolving  what 
to  do  :  he  was  determined,  at  all  hazards, 
to  find  his  lost  charge,  and  would  almost 
have  preferred  dying  where  he  was  to  re¬ 
turning  without  her ;  besides  which,  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  to  ! 
retrace  his  steps  in  the  dark ;  so,  after 
marking  with  his  stick  the  spot  on  M'hich 
he  had  left  the  “  spoor,”  he  looked  about 
for  some  tree  in  which  he  could  pass  the 
night.  He  soon  selected  an  acacia  tree, 
which  grew  close  by,  and  lost  no  time  in 
climbing  up  and  settling  himself  in  a 
fork  of  the  branches.  He  ate  and  drank 
sparingly,  keeping  a  supply  for  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  morrow,  ana  then  completing 
his  preparations  by  lashing  himself  to  the 
main  branch  with  his  waist-belt,  he  drew 
his  sheepskin  blanket  over  his  head,  and 
composed  himself  to  sleep.  It  was  a  still 
night ;  the  silence  only  broken  at  intervals 
by  the  shrill  notes  of  the  screech-owl,  the 
howl  of  the  jackal,  or  the  dreary  laugh  of 
the  hyena — sounds  to  which  our  friend  was 
too  well  accustomed  to  be  kept  awake  by 
them. 

How  long  he  slept,  he  did  not  know, 
but  he  was  awakened  by  a  noise  far  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  of  those  which  had  been  mix¬ 
ing  with  his  dreams — a  noise  which,  6nce 
heard,  could  never  be  forgotten.  Full, 
deep,  and  ominously  near  rose  the  dread¬ 
ful  sound,  waking  all  the  echoes  for  miles 
round,  yet  seeming  to  come  from  under  his 
very  feet — the  terrible  roar  of  a  hungry 
lion. 

Loud  as  it  was,  it  failed  to  rouse  the 
tired  boy  into  full  consciousness,  though 
it  made  him  start  till  he  strained  the  l)elt 
which  fastened  him  to  the  tree.  Scared 
and  bewildered,  and  still  only  half-awake, 
he  fancied  for  a  moment  that  he  was  ac¬ 
tually  falling  into  the  jaws  of  a  lion  ;  then 
asked  himself,  was  the  terrible  sound  a 


dream,  conjured  up  by  his  unwonted  sleep¬ 
ing  -  place  y  A  second  roar  thoroughly 
awakened  him,  and  looking  down,  he  saw 
in  the  moonlight  a  large  black-maned  lion 
seateil  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  himself,  and  his  body  motionless,  save 
for  an  occasional  angry  lash  of  his  tail. 

It  M  as  a  dreadful  moment ;  and  the 
hours  which  followed  were  more  dreadful 
still.  All  through  that  terrible  night  the 
savage  lieast  sat  watching  his  intended  vic¬ 
tim,  and  the  terrified  boy  sat  motionless 
also,  afraid  to  stir,  and  almost  to  breathe, 
lest  he  should  exas|)erate  the  lion.  Once 
his  cramped  attitude  became  unbe.aral)le ; 
come  what  might,  he  felt  that  he  mtiHt 
stretch  his  stiffened  limbs  for  a  moment ; 
and,  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  he  shifted 
his  position:  but  he  paid  dearly  for  the 
momentary  relief,  for  at  his  first  cautious 
movement,  the  lion  rose  with  a  roar,  and 
sprang  at  the  tree,  high  enough  to  make 
the  Hottentot’s  blood  run  cold,  though  not 
high  enough  to  reach  him.  As  he  threw 
himself  back,  and  coiled  his  limbs  into  a 
still  more  cramped  position,  he  could  hear 
the  deadly  claws  scraping  down  the  tree, 
with  a  sound  which  might  well  make  his 
heart  die  within  him.  Again  the  disaj)- 
pointed  animal  took  up  his  post  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree ;  and  now  the  moon  began 
to  wane,  and  again  the  sudden  darkness 
came  down  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
brought  a  little  respite  to  the  prisoner  in 
the  acacia-tree.  Under  its  friendly  shel¬ 
ter,  he  could  at  least  stretch  his  stiff  legs, 
and  in  spite  of  the  horror  of  his  situation, 
he  dozea  from  time  to  time,  always  wak¬ 
ing  with  a  start  to  the  same  bewildered 
wonder,  as  to  whether  all  this  was  a  reali¬ 
ty  or  a  dream.  He  was  finally  M  .akened 
by  the  raw  cold  air  which  precedes  the 
dawn,  and  by  the  rushing  by  of  a  herd  of 
antelopes,  fleeing  before  the  face  of  the 
common  enemy.  It  may  l)e  imagine<l  in 
what  breathless  suspense  he  watched  for 
the  day  which  would  probably  decide  his 
fate,  how  eagerly  he  listened  for  some 
sound  which  might  show  him  whether  or 
not  the  lion  had  abandoned  his  post. 
Once  the  cry  of  a  springbok  fawn,  calling 
its  mother,  gave  him  hope :  if  the  lion  was 
still  there,  would  not  the  creature’s  in¬ 
stinct  wani  it  to  flee  ?  All  too  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  the  light  grew  stronger,  and,  by  de¬ 
grees,  showed  him  the  grim  form  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree — firet  in  outline  only,  then 
the  gleaming  white  teeth  became  visible. 
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the  cruel  eyes  still  glaring  up  at  him,  the 
hlaek  mane,  the  savage  face,  llirough  all 
that  long  night  the  lion  had  not  stirred. 

More  wretched  hours,  and  then  the  sun 
rose  hot  and  scorching,  darting  its  unspar¬ 
ing  rays  on  the  poor  Hottentot,  till  his 
hrain  throblwd  painfully.  The  lion,  too, 
was  evidently  distressed ;  his  tongue  was 
lolling  out  of  his  mouth,  his  tail  lashed  his 
flanks  uneasily.  At  last,  toward  noon, 
heat  and  thirst  seemed  to  overcome  him ; 
and  with  a  throbbing  heart,  the  lad  saw 
him  moving  slowly  off.  But  he  was  mis¬ 
taken  if  he  supposed  that  the  relentless 
animal  would  aoandon  his  prey  so  easily  ; 
he  stalked  away  a  few  paces,  and  then 
stop[)ed,  looking  back  with  a  low  growl,  a 
jtrecaution  which  he  repeated  ever)'  minute 
or  two,  until  he  reached  a  pool  of  water, 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree, 
when  he  (|uenched  his  thirst,  and  hurried 
b:ick  to  his  post.  All  hope  seemed  gone 
now;  and,  almost  in  despair,  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  saw  day  fade  into  evening,  and  evening 
into  night. 

It  is  iiseless  to  describe  that  second 
night ;  it  was  worse  than  the  first,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  terrible  end  seemed  more 
certain,  and  miinl  and  body  were  alike 
worn  out  with  terror  and  utter  weariness; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  somewhat 
reassured  by  the  failure  of  the  lion’s  re¬ 
peated  attempts  to  reach  him  with  a 
spring;  and  when  d.aylight  returned,  he 
ventured,  after  refreshing  himself  with  a 
little  food  and  water,  to  climb  higher  up 
to  a  post  whence  he  could  look  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  master’s  farm.  His  last 
hope  now'  w'as,  that  the  farmer  or  some  of 
his  fellow'-scrvants  might  discover  his  ab¬ 
sence,  and  come  in  search  of  him ;  and 
long  and  wearily  did  he  strain  his  eyes  in 
that  direction.  The  rage  of  the  lion,  when 
he  saw  his  prisoner  move,  was  fearful  to 
witness :  he  tore  up  the  ground,  bit  the 
tree  and  furrowed  it  with  his  claws  ;  but 
the  Hottentot  felt  more  secure  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  than  he  had  done  at  first,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  the  very  despair  of  his  situation 
g.nve  him  courage.  Through  .all  the  hot 
hours  of  that  long  day  he  remaineil  on  the 
look-out,  often  fancying  th.at  the  indistinct 
forms  of  the  hartebeests  or  gnus  were 
those  of  his  master,  or  some  of  his  stal- 
w'art  sons,  with  their  long  rifles,  coming 
to  the  rescue. 

But  every  hope  ended  in  disappoint¬ 
ment;  and  at  last,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
he  gave  it  up  in  utter  despair,  and  prepar¬ 


ed,  with  a  sinking  heart,  to  return  to  his 
former  place,  the  only  one  in  which  he 
could  fasten  himself  securely.  As  he  be- 
g.an  his  cautious  descent,  his  eye  was 
caught  by  four  dark  objects  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  coming  toward  him.  His  strained 
jind  dizzy  eyes  could  hardly  distinguish 
them,  but  surely,  surely  they  were  ad¬ 
vancing  ;  did  his  longing  hope  deceive  him 
again,  or  was  their  line  too  even,  their 
adv.ance  too  regular,  for  that  of  a  troop  of 
wild  animals  ?  This  time  he  was  not  mis¬ 
taken  ;  they  came  on  slow  ly,  but  surely, 
and  presently  he  could  distinguish  their 
fonns,  could  see  tlmt  they  were  four  men 
on  horseback.  A  slight  rising-ground  hid 
the  lion  from  any  one  in  that  direction 
until  within  twenty  yards  of  him.  In  all 
the  tumult  of  his  sudden  relief,  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  could  perceive  that ;  and  taking  off  his 
skeep-skin,  he  waved  it  over  his  head, 
shouting  with  all  his  strength,  “A  lion! 
a  lion  !”  long  before  his  voice  could  reach 
his  deliverers.  They,  meanwhile,  came 
steadily  on ;  and  now'  he  could  recognize 
them,  the  old  farmer  himself  heading  the 
party,  two  of  his  t.all  sons,  rifle  in  hand — 
a  w'elcome  sight — and  a  Hottentot  servant 
carrying  a  flint-musket.  The  lion  was 
raging  furiously,  maddened  by  the  cries 
and  gestures  of  his  prisoner,  Avho  only 
thought  of  warning  the  advancing  party  of 
their  danger,  before  they  came  on  the  ani¬ 
mal  unawares. 

Suddenly  the  Hottentot,  who  had  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  was  following  the  “spoor” 
on  foot,  stopped  and  looked  up.  Either 
the  boy’s  cnes  had  reached  his  ear,  or  his 

S[uick  eye  had  caught  sight  of  his  figure, 
or  he  ])ointed  toward  the  tree,  and  then, 
in  an  instant,  he  was  on  his  horse,  and  the 
whole  jiarty  advanced  at  a  brisk  gallop. 
This  W'as  a  moment  of  great  suspense  to 
the  poor  worn-out  Hottentot,  who  could 
hardly  find  voice  to  send  out  his  warning- 
cry :  “A  lion!  a  lion!”  He  s.aw  the  ad¬ 
vancing  party  gallop  on,  till,  on  gaining 
the  rising-ground,  they  suddenly  lifted — 
thev  had  seen  the  lion. 

"fhe  m.agnificent  beast  became  aware  of 
their  presence  at  the  same  moment,  and, 
w'ith  leisurely  pace,  advanced  to  meet 
them ;  then  stood  still,  moving  his  tail 
slowly  from  side  to  side,  and  uttering  a 
suppressed  growl.  His  rage  was  a  splen¬ 
did  sight ;  but  it  may  be  believed  that  his 
adversaries  did  not  lose  much  time  in  con- 
temi)l.ating  it.  They  had  hastily  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  tied  their  horses  together. 
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with  their  Iieads  turned  away  from  the 
lion,  lest  terror  should  render  them  unman¬ 
ageable,  and  now  they  advanced  on  foot. 
The  old  Boor,  who  had  shot  many  a  lion 
in  his  day,  headed  the  party ;  close  behind 
followed  his  eldest  son,  and  the  remaining 
two  brought  up  the  rear ;  all  moving 
firmly  and  cautiously,  and  each  with  a  fin¬ 
ger  on  his  trigger.  The  lion  moved  a 
step  or  two  to  meet  them,  then  suddenly 
crouched,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
fore-paws,  and  remained  so  till,  when  his 
enemies  had  approached  to  within  tw'enty 

{)ace8  of  him,  he  began  slowly  and  noise- 
essly  to  rise  to  his  feet.  As  slowly,  as 
noiselessly,  did  the  old  farmer  drop  on  his 
knee,  the  others  following  his  example ; 
at  the  same  moment  all  rour  raised  their 
guns  to  their  shoulders ;  and,  as  the  lion 
w'as  in  the  act  of  springing,  the  sharp 
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crack  of  the  three  rifles  and  the  dead  re¬ 
port  ■  of  the  flint-musket  were  heard  at 
once.  Tliere  was  a  terrible  roar  of  pain 
and  baffled  rage;  and  the  noble  animal 
bounded  forward  in  his  agony,  and  fell  at 
the  feet  of  the  farmer  and  his  son.  IIow 
the  Hottentot  got  down  from  the  tree,  he 
never  knew  :  he  remembered  nothing 
afterward  until  he  stood  by  the  dy¬ 
ing  lion,  and  saw  him  receive  his  coup 
de  yrAce  by  a  ball  through  the  head.  The 
farmer  pronounced  him  the  finest  lion  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  was  so  rejoiced  at  his 
death  and  at  the  safety  of  his  servant,  that 
our  friend  escajieii  the  punishment,  from 
dread  of  which  he  had  nearly  run  on  so 
horrible  a  fate.  Of  the  truant  cow,  less 
fortunate  than  her  keejier,  only  the  larger 
bones  w’ere  found,  not  far  from  the  scene 
of  this  adventure. 


I  From  the  Westminster  Rerlew. 
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A  GKEAT  silence  has  hung  over  France 
since  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  ten  years 
ago,  placed  on  his  head  the  Imperial 
crown  worn  by  his  uncle.  Tlie  press, 
weighed  dc^wn  by  Draconian  laws,  dares 
not  discuss  any  question  seriously  :  the 
Tribune  is  mute;  and  it  is  only  during 
the  short  official  debates  on  the  Address 
that  the  real  thought  of  the  country  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  manifesting  itsedf.  All  is  not 
dead,  however,  in  this  strange  land,  which 
emerges  out  of  its  chronic  agitations  only 
to  pass  into  a  phase  of  coma,  in  its  turn 
succeeded  a  headlong  plunge  into  new 
troubles.  The  divers  elements  stirred  up 
by  the  Revolution  of  1848  have  not  8ul> 
sided  as  radically  as  the  world  seems  to 
think,  and  the  allegory  of  the  Seven  Sleej)- 
ers  might  be  applied  to  certain  sections  of 
French  public  opinion. 

When  the  coup  d’etat  of  1851  came  to 
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put  an  end  to  the  dreams,  the  longings, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  parties  which  then 
represented  the  aspirations  of  the  coim- 
try,  the  political,  religious,  and  social 
state  of  France  was  a  sort  of  chaos,  from 
which  every  one  might  deduce  the  argu¬ 
ments  most  applicable  to  the  wants  of  his 
own  cause.  Under  the  shadow'  of  the 
great  silence  of  Imperialism,  this  chaos 
appears  to  have  organized  itself ;  and  if 
not  yet  fit  to  m)pear  in  the  light  as  a  new 
world,  its  different  constituent  elements 
are  sufficiently  well  grouj>ed  for  us  to 
study  it  as  a  w’hole,  and  to  do  so  shall  be 
the  aim  of  this  article. 

After  a  three  years’  sterile  and  painful 
experience  of  the  Republic,  a  smgular 
compromise  had,  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1851,  gathered  the  innumerable  frac¬ 
tions  that  then  split  up  public  opinion 
into  tw’O  great  parties — tne  one  of  Order, 
the  other  of  Disorder.  The  first  included 
all  those  W’ho  from  conviction  or  interest 
rallied  round  the  principle  of  authority  ; 
the  second,  all  those  w’ho  adhered  to  the 
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ftrincipU*  of  liberty.  In  France,  Catholic 
»y  tradition,  the  party  of  authority  will 
always  be  able  to  count  on  many  more 
partisans  than  that  of  Freedom.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  former  w'ere  the  Legitimists, 
the  Orleanists,  and  all  those  who,  possess¬ 
ing  some  tangible  j»roperty,  dreaded  the 
possible  violence  of  the  Jieds,  or,  as  they 
were  then  called.  Socialists,  and  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  monarchical  ideas,  hoping  to  find 
in  them  a  6.afe,guard  for  their  interests. 
The  latter  included  the  Ilepublieans,  the 
Socialists  of  every  shade — except  the  St. 
Simonians,  who,  owing  to  their  hierarch- 
ic.al  organization,  have  always  had  a  lean¬ 
ing  toward  absolute  power — and  the  un¬ 
limited  number  of  restless,  distempered, 
unhealthy,  turbulent,  unemployed  indi- 
vidiuUs,  who  in  France  are  always  ready 
to  fling  themselves  into  any  revolution 
wh.atsoever,  hoping  to  conquer  a  social 
position,  which  they  feel  the  want  of,  but 
•are  incapable  of  acquiring  in  calm  and 
normal  times.  These  two  oj)posite  jjar- 
ties,  hostile  brothers  sprung  from  one 
origin,  were  everywhere  brought  face  to 
fiice — in  the  political  aren.o,  by  the  stormy 
emotions  of  the  Tribune;  in  the  domain 
of  ideas,  by  discussions,  bitter,  sarcastic, 
and  too  often  degenerating  into  personal¬ 
ities  ;  in  that  of  facts,  on  the  question  of 
the  realization  of  the  promised  reforms, 
.always  adjounied  .and  .alw.ays  solicited. 
E.ach  of  these  parties  said,  “  I  .am  so¬ 
ciety  e.ach  prepared  for  battle  .and  as¬ 
pired  to  victory.  It  w.as  the  fable  of  the 
“  Ass  .and  the  Two  Tliieves  ”  —  a  third 
came  up,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
object  in  dispute,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  the  government  of  France,  remained 
master  of  the  field.  The  third  thief  was 
a  man,  not  a  party,  but  a  man  bearing 
the  most  popular  name  of  modem  his¬ 
tory — a  naine  which  possesses  a  peculiar 
me.aning,  j)ro|>er  to  itself  alone,  for  in  re¬ 
ality  it  signifies  .authority  and  revolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  for  us  to  cnaracterize  the 
violent  and  radically  illegal  act  which  in¬ 
vested  the  President  of  the  Kepublic, 
first  with  decennial  power,  and  then  with 
empire.  History  is  the  judge  by  whom 
it  will  be  absolved  or  condemned,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  goo<l  or  the  evil  which  it  sh.all 
have  produced ;  but  we  may  already  un¬ 
vail  the  occult  causes  w’hich  led  to  the 
sudden  establishment  of  the  Enijiire,  and 
based  its  constitution  on  foundations  which, 
in  outward  appearance  at  least,  have  in¬ 


spired,  .and  may  still  inspire,  a  belief  in  its 
durability. 

Despite  the  immense  and  sanguinary 
effort  by  wdiich,  at  the  close  of  tlie  Lost 
century,  France  strove  at  once  to  throw 
off  the  trammels  of  the  past,  its  traditions 
have  retained  more  vitality  than  we  should 
exiK‘ct  in  a  nation  inordinately  impres¬ 
sionable,  nervous,  and  feminine  in  its  tem¬ 
perament.  Even  now,  in  spite  of  the  effi¬ 
cient  promulgation  of  the  principles  ot 
1789,  111  spite  of  the  scaffolds  of  1793, 
the  Einj)ire,  the  Restoration,  the  reign 
of  the  dynasty  of  July,  the  Kepublic 
born  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  .and  the 
Second  Empire,  France  could  still  divide 
itself  into  three  castes  —  castes  r.ather 
platonic  than  real,  perhaps,  but  which  ex¬ 
ist,  nevertheless,  and  exert  a  very  im¬ 
portant  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  Tliese  castes  are — the  nobility, 
the  bourgeoisie*  and  the  people.  Po¬ 
litical  and  civil  equality  is,  however,  ali- 
sohite  in  France — is,  in  fact,  the  life  of 
the  nation  ;  but  there  is  a  force<l  inequali¬ 
ty,  monU  and  social,  derived  from  educa¬ 
tion,  fortune,  and  h.abits,  which  establish¬ 
es  distinctibus  th.at  alone  suffice  to  create 
the  divisions  we  have  indicated. 

'Die  nobility,  despoiled  of  its  jirivileges, 
ruined  by  eipiitable  laws  of  inheritance, 
has  so  imreal  an  existence  in  France,  tluvt 
its  very  name  is  no  longer  uttered  ;  it 
spoken  of,  les  gens  du  nionde  is  the  con¬ 
secrated  expression.  Now,  as  compared 
with  the  mass  of  the  French  people  re¬ 
garded  .os  a  nation,  these  “  people  of  the 
world  ”  are,  numerically  speaking,  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  minority ;  but  this  minority  is 
the  arbiter  of  elegance  ;  it  imposes  its 
fashions,  and  seems  to  hold  in  trust  the 
fine  manners,  the  secret  of  which  it  |*re- 
tends  exclusively  to  possess.  If  we  were 
now  treating  of  the  moral  instead  of  the 
political  state  of  France,  we  might  edify 
our  readers  by  painting  the  inconceiv.able 
degree  of  willful  immorality  into  which 
this  fraction  of  French  society  has  been 
betraye<I  by  ignorance  and  idleness  ;  but 
as  this  does  not  here  concern  us,  we  will 
only  say  that,  living  on  ill -understood 
traditions,  with  a  horror  of  the  spirit 
of  modern  times,  the  turbulence  of  which 
disturbs  while  its  aspirations  alarm — feel- 


*  Throughout  this  article  we  shall  use  this  word 
in  its  French  sense,  as  there  is  no  English  expres¬ 
sion  of  exactly  equivalent  value. 
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ing  that  equality  must  annihilate  it,  and 
that  its  only  chance  of  life  is  to  be  patron- 
ize<l  and  enriched  by  a  master — ^mistaking 
its  indolence  for  fidelity  to  principles  al¬ 
ready  dead — frittering  away  its  youth  on 
race-courses,  in  gambling,  and  debauch¬ 
ery  ;  recruiting  the  fortunes  of  its  middle 
age  by  marriages  with  the  daughters  of 
retired  shop-keepers,  and  compromising 
its  old  age  by  sharing  in  the  paid  director¬ 
ships  of  great  industrial  enterprises — this 
caste  is  j>olitically  useless,  and  instinctively 
conscious  of  it,  and  appealing  to  what  has 
been  in  order  to  blame  or  resist  that  which 
is,  it  Inis  turned  itself  M-holly  toward  the 
past :  it  rests  solely  on  that  convenient  prin¬ 
ciple  of  divine  right  which  removes  all  care, 
admits  immutable  laws  of  inheritance,  sub¬ 
stitutes  favor  for  desert,  takes  no  account 
of  capacity  or  intelligence,  since  the  choice 
of  Provitlence  is  alone  responsible ;  and 
radically  attached,  in  obedience  to  the 
princinle,  to  the  traditional  chiefs  of  the 
Frencn  monarchy,  the  Bourbons  of  the 
elder  branch,  it  is  Legitimist.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  party,  France  will  be  in  a 
state  of  chronic  revolution  so  long  as  the 
direct  and  legitimate  heir  of  Louis  XVL, 
according  to  Salic  law,  is  not  seated 
on  her  throne.  One  of  its  most  eminent 
leaders  thus  summed  up  the  yeanlings 
of  his  caste  :  “We  desire  Henry  V.  with 
the  institutions  of  Louis  XIV.”  At  the 
time  of  the  presidential  election  (Decem¬ 
ber,  1 848)  the  Legitimists  voted  for  Prince 
Louis  Najioleon,  partly  Ix'cause  they  hop¬ 
ed  that  he  would  re<*stablish  the  jirinciple 
of  authority,  which  they  calculated  on  turn¬ 
ing  exclusively  to  their  own  advantage, 
and  partly  out  of  hatreil  for  the  trading 
class,  which  they  feared  to  see  assume  the 
guidance  of  the  Kupublican  Government  in 
theperson  of  General  Cavaignac. 

Tne  bourgeoisie  is  guided  by  no  princi- 
ides,  for  its  god  is  Interest ;  but  does  not 
hesitate  to  assert  itself  to  be  alone  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  on  that  ground  to  claim  an  al¬ 
most  exclusive  right  to  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.  Despising  and  dreading 
the  people  from  whom  it  springs,  reviling 
the  nobility  which  it  apes  and  envies,  its 
political  ideal  is  a  sort  of  bastard  parlia¬ 
mentary  government,  which  would  curb 
those  below,  and  ostracize  those  above, 
thus  leaving  the  vital  forces  of  the  nation 
at  its  disposal.  France  saw  it  at  work  for 
eighteen  years ;  for  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  was  an  almost  perfect  mod¬ 
el  of  the  state  of  things  to  which  the  bour¬ 


geoisie  still  aspires.  Tliis  caste  is  a  hybrid 
and  intermediate  one ;  its  origin  connects 
it  with  the  people  out  of  whose  ranks  it 
has  grown  up  ;  brought  into  contact  with 
a  nobility  wiiicli  despises  it,  it  seeks  to 
enter  this  order  and  to  obtain  a  right  of 
citizenship  by  bestowing  its  rich  and  low¬ 
born  daughters  on  ruined  gentlemen.  Its 
singularly  narrow  views  are  continually 
leading  it  into  irreconcilable  contradictions ; 
it  cares  not  for  real  freedom,  but  aims  at 
liberalism — that  is  to  say,  a  liberty  an¬ 
swering  to  its  own  wants  only  :  while  not 
supreme  in  the  State,  it  is  discontented, 
but  all  is  well  in  its  eyes  if  it  wields  pow¬ 
er.  During  eighteen  years  its  sole  basis 
was  a  qualification,  that  is,  a  (juota  of  di¬ 
rect  taxation,  and  by  refusing  with  hor¬ 
ror,  as  a  subversive  ide:i,  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  intellect,  brought  on  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  February.  Again  supreme  in  the 
Assemblies  of  the  Republic,  it  pa.ssed  in 
the  lA'gislative  Chamber  the  famous  law 
I  of  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1850,  restricting 
universal  suffrage,  which,  as  an  open  breacli 
of  the  Constitution,  gave  a  pretext  for  the 
coup  d'etat  of  the  second  of  Decenilier. 
Obeying  only  its  interests  or  the  ex|»edien- 
cies  of  tlie  hour,  it  lives  in  a  jierpetual  un¬ 
certainty,  burning  to-<lay  the  idol  it  ador- 
eil  yesterday,  and  may  {lerhaps  set  up 
again  to-morrow.  Its  ideal  is  a  pup|)et- 
king,  to  Ik*  tortured,  or  rather  teased, 
with  impunity  by  a  semblance  of  opposi¬ 
tion  which  loudly  affirms  the  imjiortanci* 
of  its  class.  Thus  the  i:evolution  of  Febru¬ 
ary  lK*gaii  in  a  mere  |)eevish  discontent  at 
the  Guizot  ministry  on  the  part  of  men  de¬ 
voted  to  the  monarchy  of  July :  they  them¬ 
selves  stood  aghast  at  a  cataclysm  which 
they  had  neither  foreseen  nor  intended. 
The  bourgeoisie  also  desires  a  Tribune  fa¬ 
vorable  to  interminable  harangiu*s,  and  a 
iress  through  which  it  may  have  the  priv- 
ege  of  giving  advice  to  the  Government, 
and  of  denouncing  as  Utopian  every  idea 
the  realization  of  which  might  disturb  its 
enjoyment  of  its  self-love  and  luxury.  Thus 
the  group,  numerically  very  considerable, 
(though  its  individual  members  are  gener¬ 
ally  rather  bustling  than  capable,)  which 
has  so  justly  been  styled  the  Mediocracy, 
belongs  to  the  Orleanist  faction.  It  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  compromise  or  juste  milieu, 
which,  founded  neither  on  the  principle  of 
divine  right  nor  of  national  sovereignty,  in 
fact  represents  nothing  but  an  interest,  and 
as  such,  its  rule  is  destined  never  to  be 
more  than  an  interlude  of  longer  or  short- 
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er  duration.  At  the  presidential  election, 
this  party  also  voted  for  Prince  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  out  of  jealousy  of  the  Legitimists, 
who  at  that  time  were  striving  to  prepare 
a  restoration,  and  in  hatred  of  the  people, 
supposed  to  be  infected  with  Socialist  aoe- 
trines  which  M'ould  lead  to  the  dissolution 
of  society. 

The  bourgeoisie  subdivides  itself  into  a 
second  fraction  of  Republican  opinions. 
By  this  party  vre  here  mean  those  who 
were  at  one  time  designated  the  honest  lie- 
publicans,  an  absurd  denomination,  which 
justly  offended  all  those  whose  probity  was 
called  in  question  by  thus  confounding 
them  with  the  party  of  Disorder.  The 
men  of  this  party,  in  general  rather  up¬ 
right  than  intelligent,  more  theoretical 
than  practical,  belonged  to  what  the  news¬ 
papers  that  flourished  under  the  Republic 
of  February  called  la  nuance  Cavaignac. 
Their  best  cjuality  and  mo.st  dominant  er¬ 
rors  are  easily  defined :  firm  attachment  to 
principles  in  the  abstract,  but  absolute  in¬ 
decision  as  to  their  application.  These  men 
bear  to  the  Orleanists  the  same  relation 
that  the  Orleanists  Iwar  to  the  Legitimists : 
the  Orleanists  aspired  to  the  Constitution¬ 
al  Monarchy  of  the  Restoration  under  a 
king  other  than  a  Bourbon  of  the  elder 
branch;  the  Republicans  dreamed  of  the 
Constitutional  Monarchy  of  July,  without 
a  king,  but  in  reality  they  desired  neither 
more  political  lilwrty,  nor  greater  freedom 
of  social  evolution,  than  had  existed  under 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  Once 
possessed  of  power,  they  became  Conser>  - 
ative ;  intnisted  with  the  guidance  of  a 
revolution,  they  turned  reactionists,  and 
n.atur.ally  jierished,  dragging  down  the  Re¬ 
public  in  their  fall.  Tliis  party  voted  for 
General  Cavaignac,  and  the  triumphal 
election  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  for  it  a 
defeat. 

The  Legitimists  and  Orleanists  who 
had  concurred  in  the  Najioleonic  election, 
and  who,  as  they  said  themselves,  had 
tiiken  the  future  emperor  only  as  a  stop¬ 
gap  until  better  times,  as  well  as  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  who  were  eager  to  retaliate,  act¬ 
ively  prepared  for  a  new  contest,  both  sides 
ap|)eaJing  to  the  people,  whom  neither 
really  ever  thought  oi.  Louis  Napoleon 
did  not  think  of  that  peojde :  he  knew  that 
he  should  not  have  the  support  of  the  Le¬ 
gitimists,  of  the  Orleanists,  or  of  the  Re- 
j)ublicans,  whose  principles  or  whose  in¬ 
terests  were  oi)posed  to  his ;  and  he  ad¬ 
dressed  himseli  to  the  multitude,  which 


his  dynasty  seems  to  represent,  just  as  the 
elder  Bourbons  personify  the  nobility,  the 
Orleans  line  the  rich  section  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  the  Republic  the  poor  and 
more  aspiring  fraction.  Events  proved 
the  justness  of  his  prevision. 

In  truth,  a  people  too  illiterate  to  exam¬ 
ine  or  understand  them,  can  not  have  po¬ 
litical  principles.  Liberty  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  rights,  which,  as  often  as  they  were 
conquered,  have  been  appropriated  by 
others  to  be  used  as  restraints;  and  b^ 
sides,  what  manner  of  liberty?  Freedom 
of  the  press  ?  The  people  either  can  not 
read,  or  have  no  time  to  do  so.  Freedom 
of  speech  ?  The  people  have  no  orators, 
and  know  that  the  liberty  of  the  tribune 
has  always  been  used  to  demand  repress¬ 
ive  laws.  Freedom  of  association  ?  Tliat 
means  strikes,  another  word  for  starva¬ 
tion.  The  j)olitical  life  of  France  is  still 
too  embryonic  for  the  peojde  to  play  any 
serious  part  in  it;  what  does  the  Frencn 
jicople  then  desire?  Equality.  Now 
there  is  no  real  equality  without  a  leveler, 
and  in  all  questions  of  government,  the 
leveler  is  despotism.  To  live,  the  people 
must  toil,  and  without  public  trsmquillity, 
there  is  no  work,  whence  the  desire  for  a 
strong  and  respected  power ;  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  candidate  l)eanng  a  historical  name, 
the  founder  of  whose  house  had  sprung 
from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  which  is  of 
the  people,  offered  himself,  lie  was  accept¬ 
ed.  The  peojile  gave  the  power  for  which 
the  man  asked,  and  the  man  gave  the  tr.an- 
quillity  needful  to  the  people.  It  was  in 
virtue  of  this  simple  contract,  despite  the 
powerful  contending  parties,  that  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Empire  was  founded.  Until  now  Na- 
polen  III.  has  been  true  to  his  origin: 
raised  from  the  people,  he  governs  F ranee 
by  the  jieople ;  we  mean  the  most  concrete 
expres.sion  of  the  jieople — that  is,  the  army. 
^\Jlatever  m.ay  be  said  to  foster  illusions, 
France  posses-ses  at  this  day  neither  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  constitution,  nor  an  institution ; 
there  is  but  one  single  instrument  of  gov¬ 
ernment — the  army. 

The  Empire  has  lasted  ten  years,  sup¬ 
ported  by  this  force  only ;  it  exists  by 
the  right  of  the  strongest,  and  also,  as  we 
must  hasten  to  add,  by  the  terror  of  what 
might  succeed  it :  the  red  phantom  has 
been  so  often  evoked  in  former  days,  that 
men  are  now  in  constant  dread  of  seeing 
it  appear.  Nevertheless,  the  Empire  is  not 
an  institution,  but  a  man — Napoleon  III. 
W ere  he  to  fall  or  die,  the  edifice  would 
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suddenly  crumble  away,  and  the  pretend¬ 
ers  of  every  color — Monarchical,  Imperial¬ 
ist,  Republican,  and  Socialist — would  strug¬ 
gle  amidst  its  ruins,  w'ho  should  pick  up 
the  shattered  scepter.  Tlierefore  is  it  that 
the  actual  system  inspires  no  confidence  in 
France,  despite  its  appearance  of  solidity 
and  its  continually  paraded  forces ;  every 
one  knows  that  were  it  to  last  a  century, 
it  would  still  not  be  durable,  and  that  its 
existence  is  intimately  and  essentially 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  Emperor. 

The  old  parties — by  which  we  mean  the 
Legitimists,  the  Orleanists,  and  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  who  were  alike  dispersed,  crush¬ 
ed,  muzzled,  and  stifled  after  the  second 
of  December,  not  daring  to  attack  the  new 
Empire  armed  with  its  terrible  repressive 
laws — mutually  accused  each  other  of  all 
the  faults  committed,  and  through  their 
organs  insultingly  bandied  backward  and 
forward  the  responsibility  of  every  meas¬ 
ure  that  had  been  taken.  Not  only  was 
this  tolerated,  but  they  were  excited  un¬ 
derhand,  in  obedience  to  the  precept  di 
vide  et  impera.  Soon,  however,  they  j>er- 
ceived  the  folly  of  such  dissensions,  and, 
anxious  to  unite  their  scattered  forces,  and 
mass  them  to  destroy  the  common  enemy, 
they  concluded  a  compromise,  an  example 
of  which  had  already  been  seen  under  the 
Restoration,  when  Lil>eral8  and  Bonapart- 
ists  banded  together  to  upset  what  was 
then  called  “the  throne  and  the  altar.” 
The  Orleanists  and  the  Legitimists  were  the 
first  to  league,  and  the  “  Fusion  ”  was  in¬ 
vented.  The  w'ord  was  laughed  at,  but 
the  thing  was  serious,  nevertheless.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  inquire  whether 
amity,  more  or  less  sincere,  can  subsist 
between  the  princes  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Bourbons;  but  it  is  certain  that 
their  chief  partisans  in  France  have  united 
in  a  common  action.  They  have  amalga¬ 
mated  their  interests  and  their  hopes,  with 
the  double  object  of  being  ready  to  seize 
power  in  case  of  any  favorable  contingen¬ 
cy,  and  of  creating  a  force  sufficient  to  re¬ 
sist  the  revolution,  in  case  of  need.  News¬ 
papers  and  reviews  were  founded  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  new  doctrine,  to  which  the 
mass  of  the  nation  remained  absolutely  in¬ 
different.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  smile, 
if  we  tell  them  that  the  French  Academy 
is  the  center  of  activity  of  these  singular 
intrigues,  and  that  its  elections  are  pitched 
battles  between  the  Imperialists  and  the 
Fusionists,  the  latter  having  hitherto  re¬ 
tained  the  majority.  Until  lately  the  Re¬ 


publicans  had  held  aloof,  with  their  hopes 
and  their  regrets,  in  an  attitude  the  dignity 
of  wdiich  it  w'ould  be  ungracious  to  contest, 
leaving  the  realization  of  their  views  to 
better  days.  Recently,  however,  several 
among  them,  weary  of  inaction,  and 
moved  by  an  inconsiderate  ambition,  have 
joined  the  Fusionists,  the  very  men  whose 
doctrines  they  had  always  combated. 
They  fancy  liberty  offers  them  a  neutral 
territory  on  which  they  may  coalesce.  It 
is  a  foolish  and  deceptive  idea  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  for  the  liberty  of  the  Ix*gitimist8  is 
not  that  of  the  Orleanists,  nor  theirs  again 
that  of  the  Republicans.  Be  this  as  it 
■  may,  this  strange  alliance  has  actually 
been  consuminate<l,  and  it  has  a  special 
organ,  in  which  men  whose  first  thought, 
on  the  morrow  of  a  revolution,  would  be 
to  proscribe  each  other,  work  side  by 
side.  Hard  necessity,  to  which  dt*8j)otisni 
reduces  honest  men  !  In  short,  we  h.ave 
had  a  deplorable  confusion  of  opinions,  in 
M’hich  all  principles  are  set  at  naught  for 
the  sake  of  personal  interests,  but  this  illi¬ 
cit  union,  this  sort  of  marriage  of  reason, 
can  engender  nothing  but  sterility.  In 
future  elections,  these  new  confederates 
will  |)erhaps  be  able  to  send  more  of  their 
candidate's  to  the  Legislative  ('hamber ; 
but  the  mass  of  the  nation  will  remain 
innierturbably  unmoved  by  efforts  which 
lacK  the  telling  precision  and  distinctness 
of  purpose  M'hich  alone  succeed  in  im¬ 
pressing  the  masses.  France  will  never 
understand  by  what  unexplaineil  mystery 
the  adversaries  of  one  day  have  lH*come 
the  friends  of  the  next ;  or,  if  perchance 
she  understood,  she  would  smile  with  a 
shrug,  and  attach  no  importance  to  the 
obscure  toil  of  men  working  for  an  inter¬ 
est  too  manifestly  personal. 

Is  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  then,  indiffer¬ 
ent  ?  Yes,  indifferent  and  quiet ;  and  so 
it  will  remain  as  long  as  it  possesses  re- 
ose  at  home  and  abroad,  ana  some  spar- 
le  of  that  glory  which  tradition  has  en¬ 
deared,  and  which  is  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  compensation  for  the  treaties  of  1815, 
the  memory  of  which  is  a  still  bleeding 
wound.  The  throne  of  the  present  Em¬ 
peror,  therefore,  seems  secure  so  long  as 
France  shall  enjoy  the  repose  for  which 
she  thirsted  after  the  commotions,  and  es¬ 
pecially  after  the  unfounded  alarms  of 
1848;  but  is  there  nothing  that  may  dis¬ 
turb  this  tranquillity  ?  Are  not  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  commercial  crises  of  a  nature  to 
excite  great  uneasiness  among  the  masses  ? 
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In  such  a  case,  might  not  the  permanent 
hostility  existing  in  France  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  workmen  burst  forth,  and  as¬ 
sume  proportions  which  would  fatally  as¬ 
sail  even  the  chief  of  the  State  and  his  sys¬ 
tem?  F'uture  events  only  can  answer  so 
serious  a  question,  but  the  inquiry  has  al¬ 
ready  become  pertinent. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  mass 
of  the  French  nation  will  never  find  a 
government  more  consonant  to  its  wants 
and  tendencies.  Tlie  great  happiness  of 
France  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
what  suits  her  above  all,  even  uncon¬ 
sciously,  is,  that  having  no  rights  to  exer¬ 
cise,  she  has  no  duties  to  fulfill.  Now  a 
horror  of  all  obligations  is  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple.  Tlie  typical  Frenchman  invents  a 
thousand  wavs  of  evading  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  political  existence  ;  he  can  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  .and  vote ;  he  has 
a  hundred  excuses  ready  to  avoid  serving 
on  a  jury  ;  and  when  called  upon  to  t.ake 
his  turn  as  sentry  in  the  national  guard, 
will  make  heroic  efforts  to  escape  the  hat¬ 
ed  taxk.  Thus,  after  every  revolution,  it 
invariably  hap|H*ns,  that  weary  of  the  du¬ 
ties  implied  by  rights,  the  people  make  a 
bundle  of  both,  to  be  handed  over  to  a 
mandatory,  with  this  injunction  :  “  Here, 
t.ake  them ;  use  them  as  you  like ;  be  a 
desjtot,  if  you  will ;  only  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  rid  me  of  all  this  kit  of  political  an¬ 
noyances,  for  which  I  have  no  use,  and 
which  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  tor¬ 
ment  me.” 

Kevolutions  in  France  always  h.ave  end¬ 
ed,  .and  always  will  end  thus. 

This  people  might  be  s.aid  to  dre.ad 
liberty,  as  a  child  dreads  its  own  turbu¬ 
lence  ;  and  no  sooner  is  one  guardianship 
overthrown,  th.an  a  new  guardian  is  eager¬ 
ly  sought  for.  The  secret  of  this  evei^re- 
newe<l  longing  for  authority  is  easily 
fathomed.  France  is  Catholic;  Catholic 
by  tradition,  by  h.abit,  by  laziness,  we  ad¬ 
mit,  but  still  Catholic  from  her  infancy ; 
is  she  not  called  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Church  ?  She  is  impregnated  with 
the  .ambient  air  of  customs  handed  down 
for  centuries ;  the  atmosphere  she  breathes 
is  charged  with  religious  vapors,  which  all 
the  bhasts  of  revolution  have  not  yet  lieen 
able  to  sweep  away.  Now  the  funda¬ 
mental  dogma  of  the  Catholic  system  is 
authority  pushed  to  infallibility.  It  were 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a  nation  so  long 
accustomed  to  live  under  the  weight  of 


religious  authority — of  authority,  that  is, 
in  morals  and  philosophy — should  e.asily 
accommodate  itself  to  civil  and  politick 
liberty.  The  one  must  give  way  to  the 
other.  The  spirit  that  has  been  broken  in 
to  a  metaphvsical  slavery,  trembles,  grows 
giddy,  and  is  lost,  if  endowed  witli  any 
kind  of  freedom,  and  hastens  to  desire  .and 
call  b.ack  the  lieneficent  authority  which 
takes  upon  itself  .all  the  trouble  of  thought, 
of  medit.ation,  and  of  decision.  But  for 
the  abjuration  of  Ileni-y  IV.,  France  might 
h.ave  loved  liberty  as  Avell  as  she  loved 
equality.  In  fact,  we  see  that  it  is  the 
Protestant  nations,  whose  religious  dog¬ 
ma  reposes  on  the  doctrine  of  free  inquiry, 
that  are  free,  or  ripe  for  fre*edom.  From 
free  inquiry  in  religion  to  the  exercise  of 
civil  and  political  liberty,  there  is  but  one 
step,  yet  that  step  France  will  never  take 
so  long  as  she  is  C.atholic.  Najioleon  I. 
was  well  aware  of  this,  when,  devising 
the  establi.shment  of  an  imperious  dyn.a8tic 
authority  for  himself,  he  ojieneil  the 
churches  for  public  worship,  and  restored 
France  to  that  Catholic  religion  which  she 
had  .almost  uiileamt.  In  tlie  hands  of  a 
skillful  sovereign,  Catholicism  may  be  a 
very  iiotent  means  of  government.  A 
Frencn  statesman  once  s.aid :  “Were  Ca¬ 
tholicism  t.aken  from  us,  we  must  have 
gin  as  in  England;  without  one  or  the 
other,  the  masses  w’ould  surge  up  and 
sw.allow  us.”  The  jihrase  is  an  ex.aggerar 
tion,  but  there  is  something  in  it. 

When  Najtoleon  III.  h.ad  obt.ained 
power,  his  first  thought  was  to  conciliate 
the  French  clergy,  which  he  hoped  would 
bi'come  a  docile  instrument  in  nis  h.ands; 
for  we  may  say  of  the  present  Emperor, 
without  fear  of  being  mistaken,  that,  if  he 
does  not  believe  in  God,  he  does  believe  in 
his  priests.  The  hope  he  had  a  moment 
entertained,  that  his  benefits  would  bind 
up  the  Gallican  Church  with  his  own  fate, 
and  that  of  his  dynasty,  was  not  long- 
lived,  and  the  Roman  (juestion  soon  dis¬ 
pelled  his  illusion.  By  its  very  orgiiniza- 
tion  the  French  clergy  neither  has,  nor 
c.an  have,  a  country’ ;  the  vow  of  obedi¬ 
ence  subjects  the  jiriest  to  a  power  whose 
orders  emanate  from  the  Vatican;  celiba¬ 
cy  pre<*ludes  him  from  attachment  to  a 
soil  endeared  by  no  family  ties  ;  his  coun¬ 
try  is  an  ideal  one,  a  kind  of  he.avenly  Je- 
rus.alera,  the  human  emblem  of  which  is 
Rome.  No  sooner  did  the  Papacy  come 
into  question  than  the  whole  clergy 
turned  against  the  Emperor,  by  whom 
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they  had  been  loaded  with  favors.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Italian  war  (1859)  the  priests 
were  but  partially  prevented  from  putting 
up  public  prayers  for  Austria.  This  hos-  j 
tile  attitude,  which  he  ought  to  have  fore- 1 
seen,  stupified  the  Emperor,  who  had  fan-  j 
cied  he  might  lean  on  the  material  j 
strength  of  the  army  on  the  one  hand,  j 
and,  on  the  other,  on  the  moral  power  of  j 
the  clergy,  and  by  combining  these  forces  | 
like  the  two  parts  of  a  vice,  compress, ' 
and,  if  necessary,  stifle,  the  refractory ; 
bourgeoisie.  The  vice  necessarily  lost  its  ^ 
hold  when  one  of  its  arms  was  broken, ' 
and  immediately  the  whole  F usionist  par- 1 
ty,  men  of  flishion  and  shopkeepers,  pro- ! 
fiting  by  this  break-down  of  the  system 
to  snow  their  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  \ 
Empire,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  clergy, 
and  thus  gave  us  the  curious  spectacle  of 
the  old  sectaries  of  Voltaire  screaming  i 
“  S.icrilege,”  because  the  temporal  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Po|>e  was  curtiiiled.  Tliis 
question  has  now  become  a  serious  one,  so 
serious  and  so  complicated  that  the  Em- 

IKjror  dares  not  solve  it.  lie  is  caught 
letween  the  honis  of  an  inextricable  di¬ 
lemma  ;  if  he  abandons  the  Pope,  he  de-  \ 
stroys,  or  at  any  rate  enfeebles,  the  iirinci- 

f)le  of  authority,  in  virtue  of  wliich  he  has 
litherto  governed ;  if  he  does  not  abandon  | 
him,  he  is  false  to  the  principles  laid  down  i 
by  the  French  Revolution  —  principles  ' 
which  he  so  often  invokes,  and  of  which  ' 
he  calls  himself  the  representative,  or,  we  ■ 
might  rather  say,  the  dynastic  expression. ! 
Therefore  he  remains  motionless,  like  Ba- 1 
laam’s  ass.  j 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Second 
Empire,  any  (ilear-sighted  person  might  | 
easily  have^foreseen  the  obstacles  against 
which  its  founder  would  have  to  contend  :  I 
the  very  heading  of  the  Imperial  decrees  ' 
foreshadowed  his  future  difficulties,  for  { 
Napoleon  III.  entitles  himself  Emperor  ' 
“  bv  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  national ; 
will.”  All  the  mystery  of  his  political  in-  j 
decision,  and  perhaps  even  the  determin¬ 
ing  cause  of  a  fall  clearly  inevitable,  lies  j 
hid  in  that  formula.  As  Emperor  “byj 
the  grace  of  God,”  he  links  himself  on  to  a 
dynasty  which  affirms  its  rights  /  he  gives  ! 
a  pledge  to  all  sovereigns  by  right  di¬ 
vine;  he  reassures  the  old  reactionary 
societies  still  trembling  at  the  revolution ; 
he  acknowledges  a  heavenly  dispensation 
in  human  atfairs,  which,  in  the  sovereign 
of  France,  is  equivalent  to  admitting  a 
Catholic  interv'ention,  which  is  no  other ' 
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than  the  intervention  of  the  Pope  in  his 
government :  by  “  the  grace  of  God  ”  he 
seeks  to  enroll  himself  among  hereditary- 
reigning  families,  and  to  establish  an  identi¬ 
ty  between  their  cause  and  his.  As  Emperor 
“  by  the  national  will,”  he  frankly  de¬ 
clares  himself  the  offspring  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  elected  chiet  of  the  nation,  the 
chosen  mandatory  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  ;  ho  repudiates  inheritance  by 
divine  nght,  declines  all  supeniatural  in¬ 
tervention,  since  he  as.serts  himself  to 
have  been  rmsed  by  hum.an  forces  alone  ; 
he  is  the  ally  of  the  peoples  against  their 
hereditary  kings,  and  identifies  their  cause 
with  that  of  the  French  |X}ople,  of  whom 
he  is,  so  to  say,  but  the  freely  elected  first 
executive  magistrate.  W e  doubt  whether 
Napoleon  III.  had  maturely  considered, 
or  even  clearly  understood,  what  he 
was  about  when  he  adopted  a  fonnula 
embodying  two  incompatible  principles. 
We  rather  believe  him  to  have  yielded 
to  the  habits  of  jxilitical  dissimulation, 
wliich,  in  similar  cases,  is  said  to  be  ad¬ 
missible.  He  probably  wished  to  retus- 
sure  all  parties,  which  is  the  surest  way 
to  alarm  all,  and  to  hold  out  distant  hopes 
both  to  conservative  and  to  revolutionary 
Europe.  The  attempt  to  weld  together 
these  two  opposite  principles,  opposite  as 
fire  and  water,  was  m  fact  to  provoke  the 
flagrant  contradictions  of  which  the  Im¬ 
perial  policy  has  set  .an  example,  every 
time  the  Emperor  found  himself  ffice  to 
face  with  either  of  them  .armed  in  its  own 
defense.  By  trying  to  conciliate  them, 
and  thus  remain  tnie  to  the  spirit  of  his 
formula,  he  has  discontented  and  turned 
against  himself  at  the  sjune  time  both  the 
principles  which  he  sought  to  obey. 

This  ambiguous  policy  is  especially  re¬ 
markable  M'ith  regard  to  Italian  affairs. 
Two  examples  will  illustrate  our  mean¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  in¬ 
consistencies  that  are  too  apt  to  result 
from  false  premises.  When  he  sent  his 
fleet  to  Gaeta  to  protect  that  uninterest¬ 
ing  person  Francis  II.,  Napoleon  III.  act¬ 
ed  as  an  Emperor  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  offended  those  in  whose  opinion  he 
reigns  by  the  national  will ;  when  he  re¬ 
called  his  squadrons  without  having  saved 
the  ousted  young  monarch,  he  acted  as 
an  Emperor  by  the  national  will,  and 
offendea  those  in  whose  opinion  he  reigns 
by  tlie  grace  of  God.  It  is  the  same  at 
Rome  :  to  leave  a  garrison  there  in  spite 
of  the  unanimous  wishes  of  Italy,  is  act- 
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ing  as  Emperor  by  the  grace  of  God ;  not 
to  oblige  Victor  Emanuel  to  restore  the 
annexed  provinces  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  in  spite  of  the  incessant  reclama¬ 
tions  of  the  clergy,  is  acting  as  Emperor 
by  the  national  will.  On  either  side,  and 
in  each  case,  he  discontents  everybody  ; 
for  to  do  so  is  the  punishment  of  half¬ 
measures.  Whosoever  attempts  to  serve 
as  a  bridge  between  two  diametrically 
opposite  and  necessarily  hostile  iirinciples, 
runs  the  risk  of  falling  into  an  abyss ;  and, 
externally  at  least,  this  is  the  real  danger 
of  the  Napoleonic  policy,  if  we  admit  the 
hypothesis  that  Napoleon  III.  has  a  policy. 
If  it  existed,  however,  we  should  be  able 
to  deduce  a  leading  idea  from  the  acts 
of  a  ten  years’  reign,  whereas  we  can 
never  tell  what  the  morrow  may  bring 
forth.  To  drag  on  existence  from  one 
day  to  another  seems  the  sole  aim  of  the 
new  Empire,  and  we  may  suspect  that, 
only  eager  to  support  himself  on  the  gid¬ 
dy  hight  he  has  reached,  the  Emperor 
seeks  to  turn  passing  events  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  advantage,  without  having  either 
foreseen  or  prepared  for  them. 

The  two  salient  points  of  the  foreign 
policy  pursued  during  his  reign  are  the 
Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  and,  though 
both  are  still  very  recent,  the  perspective 
in  which  we  behold  them  is,  nevertheless, 
sufficiently  distant  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  their  entire  proportions.  The  war  m 
the  Crimea  was  undertaken  not  so  much 
to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  as  to  avenge  the  wound  inflicted 
on  the  vanity  of  the  French  Emperor  by 
the  disdain  of  the  Autocrat  of  .iVll  the 
Kussias.  All  persons  versed  in  the  usages 
of  diplomacy  are  aware  that  the  phrase 
“  bon  ami”  officially  applied  to  presidents 
of  republics  only,  became  almost  an  insult 
when  addressed  by  Nicholas  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  III.  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  principle  involved  in  this  war — we 
might  almost  call  it  a  measure  of  cor¬ 
rectional  police.  France,  indeed,  increas¬ 
ed  her  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ; 
but  neither  the  object  nor  the  results  of 
this  distant  expedition  tended  to  render 
the  dynastic  throne  of  Napoleon  more  se¬ 
cure.  One  result,  and  a  material  one, 
was  however  obtained.  As  soon  as  the 
RussLan  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  might 
some  d^  prove  troublesome  to  France 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  “  French  lake,” 
had  been  sunk,  the  Emperor  patched  up 
a  peace,  in  order  to  prevent  England  from 


destroying  the  Russian  ships  of  war  in 
the  Baltic,  which  in  the  secret  designs 
of  Napoleon  III.  may  perhaps  be  destin¬ 
ed  one  day  to  join  his  own  Channel  fleet, 
in  atten^ting  some  folly  on  the  coasts 
of  the  I  nited  Kingdom.  The  would-be 
long-sighted  politicians  greatly  admired 
this  combination,  which  to  us  seems  pu¬ 
erile  and  absolutely  fallacious.  .Another 
result,  a  triumph  of  vain-glory  and  pride, 
was  also  obtained  —  the  treaty  of  Paris 
was  dated  the  thirtieth  of  March,  a  fatal 
anniversary  for  France,  since  in  1814  it 
oiHJiied  the  gates  of  her  capital  to  the  Al¬ 
lied  annies. 

The  war  in  Italy  was,  if  possible,  still  less 
serious,  since  it  did  not  solve  any  one  of 
the  terrible  (luestions  that  agitate  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula,  and  left  her  two  sempiternal  ene¬ 
mies,  Austria  and  the  Papal  royalty,  still 
weighing  her  down  as  before.  Never 
were  promises  more  flagrantly  contradict¬ 
ed  by  events,  and  two  months  sufficed  to 
dissipate  the  illusions  which  h.ad  been 
raised  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  Italians. 
Italy  was  to  be  freed  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic,  and  her  liberator  haltetl 
at  the  Mincio  ;  France  was  going  “to 
make  w^r  for  an  idea,”  and  the  price  ol 
victory  was  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice.  In  a  word,  fear  of  Italian  assassins 
alone  induced  the  Emperor  to  undertake 
this  campaign,  and  the  attitude  of  Ger¬ 
many  obligetl  him  to  stop  short  after  the 
battle  of  Solferino;  the  mystery  is  now 
laid  bare,  and  the  naked  truth  is  what  we 
have  just  stated.  France,  nevertheless, 
acquired  a  considerable  material  advan¬ 
tage,  and  the  rectification  of  her  frontiers 
seemed  to  reveal  the  secret  thought  of 
the  Emperor.  The  idea  is  a  sii^le  one, 
and  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  To  break 
the  treaties  of  1815  by  well-timed  attacks 
on  each  of  the  nations  which  imposed 
them  on  the  French  people,  and  to  restore 
to  France  her  pretended  natural  frontiers, 
the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt.  If  the  present 
Empire  has  a  political  aim  at  all,  it  is  this 
and  no  other ;  it  is  a  national  aspiration, 
dear  to  the  French,  and  if  promptly  real¬ 
ized  would  be  joyfdly  accepted  by  them  ; 
but  even  its  realization  would  not  suffice 
to  establish  the  Imperial  throne  on  a  solid 
basis.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  expedi¬ 
tions  to  China,  Cochin  China,  and  Syria, 
for  they  have  been  merely  an  ^plica¬ 
tion  of  steam  in  the  service  of  French 
vanity. 

Nevertheless,  from  an  external  point 
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of  view,  we  might  be  iiubiced  to  l)elieve  perceiving  that  all  these  new  arteries  are 
that  Napoleon  III.  cherished  a  scheme  strategical  lines,  isolating  a  barrack  or  a 
of  founding  what  we  must  call  a  colonial  fort,  permitting  the  use  of  artillery,  and 
empire.  The  expedition  to  Cochin  China,  abutting,  like  so  many  defensive  trenches, 
certain  projects  relating  to  the  Isthmus  at  the  Imperial  abode,  which,  by  the  com- 
of  Panama,  the  ill  -  repressed  covetous  pletion  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  inclosure 
longings  after  San  Domingo,  the  proba-  of  a  private  garden  taken  off  the  Tuileries, 
ble  claim  to  Madagascar,  the  discussed  has  itself  become  a  fortress  capable  of  con- 
purch.ase  of  two  hundred  leagues  of  the  taining  a  garrison  of  twenty  thousand 
Abyssinian  coast,  seem  to  concur  in  prov-  men,  and  of  holding  out  for  six  months, 
ing  that  the  present  chief  of  the  State  In  this,  again,  a  double  aim  has  been  pur- 
dreams  of  maritime  possessions  which  sued  and  partially  attained  —  to  make 
would  authorize  a  considerable  increase  Paris  an  unrivaled  city  dating  from  the 
of  his  na\'y.  Tliis  is  but  a  supposition  as  Napoleonic  era,  and  to  render  revolutions 
yet,  but  there  are  grounds  for  believing  impossible ;  but  whoever  has  seen  one  ot 
that  it  is  not  a  gratuitous  one.  those  strange  up-heavings  to  which  Paris 

Had  Napoleon  III.  been  inspired  by  a  is  endeniically  subject  will  know'  how  ab- 
really  strong  dynastic  idea,  he  w'ould  have  surd  this  last  dream  is. 
worked  inwards  by  giving  France  the  in-  It  is  certainly  much  to  make  gardens 
stitutions  she  requires,  and  has  demanded  for  the  people,  to  secure  employment  for 
for  now'  nearly  eighty  years.  But  no  se-  the  workmen,  to  found  hosj*itala  for  the 
rious  internal  reforms  have  been  attempt-  aged,  and  asylums  for  infants ;  but  it  is 
ed,  and  half-  measures  only  have  been  not  enough.  In  this  exclusive  anxiety  for 
adopted.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  material  objects,  a  culpable  neglect  has 
leans  on  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  cast  the  W'ants  of  mind  and  soul  into  the 
France,  on  the  most  numerous  and  poor-  shade.  Not  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
est  classes,  but,  though  they  are  his  sup-  improve  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
I>ort,  he  fears  them.  He  loves  the  com-  peonle.  The  most  patriotic  Frenchmen 
mon  people,  to  whom  alone  he  ow'es  his  deplore  that  while  Pnissia  and  Switzer- 
elevation.  He  is  eager  for  their  material  land,  and  even  the  smallest  Protestant 
advantage,  and,  on  occasion,  he  adopts  the  States  of  (iermany,  have  wise  and  tho- 
sentimental  line  of  policy,  w'hich  sove-  roughly  intelligent  law's,  which  render 
reigns  find  so  easy  and  so  successful  ;  instruction  compulsory  for  all  their  cit- 
thus,  during  the  floods,  he  was  seen^  to  izens,*  without  distitiction  of  rank  or  sex, 
set  off  for  the  inundated  towns,  and  him-  France,  w'ith  her  noisy  rather  than  well- 
self  distribute  assistance  to  the  needy.  founde<l  pretensions  of  leading  the  >an- 
Popularity  and  humanity  w'ent  hand-in-  guard  of  civilization,  makes  no  attempt  to 
hand,  and,  in  this  case,  nothing  could  be  diffuse  education  in  her  own  territory', 
better.  He  is  anxious  to  keep  the  labor-  Tire  axiom  that  to  be  governable  the  jwo- 
in^  classes  constantly  employed,  and,  in  pie  should  remain  ignorant,  is  French 
this  point  of  view,  the  ruinous  embellish-  and  peculiarly  Catholic.  This  idea  is  both 
ments  of  Paris  are  in  reality  well-organ-  false  and  stupid,  since  it  forcibly  leads  to 
ized  “  national  work-shops,”  with  an  aim  a  confusion  betw’een  rights  and  duties,  and 
of  utility  ;  but  by  these  very  improve-  thereby  necessarily  brings  on  revolutions, 
ments  the  w'orkmen  are  driven  out  of  The  Empire  has  done  nothing  to  rescue 
Paris,  the  palaces  they  build  aftord  no  France  from  the  profound  ignorance  in 
homes  for  them,  and  a  double  aim  is  thus  which  she  stagnates;  on  the  contrary,  by 
pursued  and  attained — em])loyment  of  the  its  regulations  respecting  haw'kers,  it  care- 
laborers  and  their  removal  beyond  the  fully  examines  every  volume  published, 
W'alls,  w'here  they  w'ould  be  less  danger-  reads,  comments,  takes  fright  at  a  word, 
ous  in  case  of  an  insurrection.  A  new  is  alarmed  at  an  iillusion,  and  forbids  the 
Paris  has  been  created  by  the  magic  pow-  sale  in  the  country  districts,  w'hile  super- 
er  of  millions  ;  the  citizen  is  enchanted  stitious  almanacs  or  collections  of  indecent 
with  the  spacious  boulevards  and  the  anecdotes  are  allowed  to  circulate  freely, 
long,  wide  streets  ;  he  may  think  they  All  the  persons  who,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
have  cost  rather  dear,  but  he  consoles  have  demanded  the  suppression  of  this 
himself  while  chatting  of  an  evening  un-  iniquitous  censorship,  called  the  commis 

der  the  trees  of  a  freshly  planted  square,  as  _ 

he  admires  his  renovated  town,  without  *  See  note  at  page  88. 
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$ion  du  colportage,  which  is  an  important 
section  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
liave  been  treateil  as  revolutionists ;  and 
as  to  those  who  desire  to  see  the  Govern¬ 
ment  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  mental 
elevation  of  the  people  by  making  educa¬ 
tion  compulsory,  and,  if  possible,  gratui¬ 
tous,  they  are  merely  styled  Utoj»ians,  and 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  category  of 
madmen.  This  is  comprehensible  if  we 
take  the  pains  to  reflect  and  realize  to  our¬ 
selves  the  fact  that  silence  and  repression 
have  always  been  the  ideal  of  every  suc¬ 
cessive  government  of  France.  The  re¬ 
collections  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
given  Frenchmen  tlie  reputation  of  being 
light-minded,  fond  of  novelty,  and  in  love 
with  progress.  Tliis  is  a  manifest  error, 
and  has  been  abjured  by  all  those  who 
have  studied  Mith  some  jK-rsiucacity  a 
j)eople  peculiarly  ])lodding,  and  attached 
to  traditions  the  bonds  of  which  are  only 
broken  through  violently  to  be  resumed 
with  the  greater  fervor.  England,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  the  United  States  were  netted 
over  with  railways  l>efore  France  had 
constnicted  even  one.  Literature,  art, 
science  herself,  so  ])er|K.“tually  in  motion, 
are  all  carefully  confined  to  their  tradi¬ 
tional  paths  by  academies  founded  ad 
hoc.  Politicians  take  for  their  models  the 
statesmen  extolled  by  history,  and  the 
])roudest  day  of  the  life  of  !M.  Guizot  was 
that  on  which  some  absurd  and  violent 
orator,  whose  name  we  forget,  compared 
him  to  Mazarin,  to  whom,  by  the  by,  he 
never  had  the  slightest  re.scmblance.  Two 
anecdotes,  the  authenticity  of  which  we 
can  guarantee,  will  best  illustrate  the  in¬ 
conceivable  routine  j)ecHliar  to  a  nation 
that  has  such  vast  pretensions  never  to  act 
like  any  other. 

In  October,  1851,  under  the  Republic, 
and  two  months  before  the  coup  d'etat.,  a 
mechanician  of  the  name  of  Petin  asserted 
that  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  aerial 
navigation.  The  scientific  world  shrugged 
its  shoulders  at  the  idea,  and  the  inventor 
addressed  himself  to  the  artists  and  litera¬ 
ry  men,  who  are  at  leiist  more  accessible 
to  novelty.  The  poor  man  had  s^)ent  his 
whole  fortune  and  that  of  his  wile  in  the 
construction  of  enormous  balloons,  sus¬ 
taining  a  car  of  fantastic  form,  lie  had 
ruined  himself,  and  counted  on  the  success 
of  his  experiments  to  compensate  for  all 
his  losses.  AVhen  his  preparations  were 
complete,  French  usages,  which  do  not 
allow  even  the  front  of  a  house  to  be 


cleaned  without  reference  to  the  authori¬ 
ties,  obliged  him  to  solicit  from  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Interior  permission  to  make 
trial  of  liis  aerostatic  machine.  The  Home 
Department  was  at  that  time  administered 
by  M.  L6on  Faucher,  who,  though  imbued 
with  Orleanism,  subsequently  died  of  grief 
at  not  having  rallied  to  the  cow^  detat  of 
December  in  the  success  of  which  he  had 
not  believed.  He  was  deaf  to  the  entrea¬ 
ties  of  I*etin,  and  obstinately  refused  to 
grant  the  requisite  authorization.  Petin, 
ho]»ing  to  overcome  the  objections  of  the 
minister,  returned  to  him,  accompanied 
by  two  well-known  authors,  MM.  Maxime 
Du  Camp  and  Th6ophile  Gautier.  In 
vain  did  these  two  gentlemen  employ 
their  liest  rhetoric.  The  poor  inventor, 
driven  to  despair  by  the  refusals  of  the 
minister,  vehemently  insisted  on  the  incal¬ 
culable  advantages  that  civilization  would 
derive  from  aerial  navigation,  more  fre¬ 
quent  communication  between  different 
nations,  freedom  of  trade,  jirogressive  abo¬ 
lition  of  war.  j\I.  Leon  Faucher  suddenly 
interrupted  him,  in  a  rage,  by  exclaiming : 
“We  will  have  none  of  your  bidloons, 
your  railroads  already  give  us  too  much 
trouble."  .  Tliis  phrase,  summing  up,  in  its 
stupid  brutishness,  the  whole  administra¬ 
tive  system  of  France,  which  in  reality 
has  long  been  no  better  than  government 
by  the  police,  put  an  end  to  the  discussion, 
and  destroyed  all  the  hopes  of  Petin ;  he 
left  France,  and  went  to  America,  where 
we  know  not  what  became  of  him. 

The  other  anecdote  was  cotenqiora- 
neous  with  the  one  we  have  just  related, 
and  we  beg  our  readers  to  remark  that 
this  also  occurred  under  the  Republic. 
The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  I*ierre 
Corneille  (the  sixth  of  June)  was  to  be 
celebrated  at  the  French  Theater,  and  M. 
Thoophile  Gautier,  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  poets  now  living  in  France,  was  re- 
I  quested  to  compose  a  piece  of  verses  for 
the  occasion,  lie  chose  for  his  subject, 
Corneille,  obliged  to  leave  off  writing  to 
repair  his  own  shoe,  and  blamed  Louis 
XIV.  for  having  left 

“Corneille  sans  souliers,  Moliere  sans  tombeau;” 
and  wound  up  by  saying, 

“  Pans  la  posterity,  perspective  inconnue, 

La  poete  grandit,  et  le  roi  diminue.” 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  representeil 
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by  M.  de  Gtiizard,  direotor-ffenoral  of  the  I 
section  of  fine  arts,  opposed  the  public  I 
reading  of  the  ode,  alleging  that  to  blame  I 
any  monarch  was  an  attack  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  authority,  and  that  without  author-  I 
ity  no  government  would  be  possible.  j 

From  these  two  anecdotes,  relating,  the  < 
one  to  the  domain  of  phj-sics,  the  other  to  j 
that  of  ideas,  our  readers  may  conclude  j 
for  themselves  what  the  government  of  j 
France  is  likely  to  be  under  the  Empire,  i 
by  what  it  was  under  the  Republic.  To  | 
wall  up  the  citizens  between  laws  so  min-  i 
utely  provident  that  they  l)ecome  oppress- ! 
ive,  and  to  inclose  their  minds  in  the  | 
doubtfiil  limits  of  a  semi-ignorance — such  ' 
is  the  policy  of  all  unenlightened  or  des-  ' 
jmtic  governments  ;  that  of  the  Emperor  ! 
has  deviated  less  from  it  thah  any  other. 

What  results  from  this  state  of  things  ?  j 
In  a  material  point  of  view,  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  government  in  every  thing*  having 
radically  suppressed  all  individual  initia¬ 
tive,  progress  is  slowly  effected  ;  and  other 
nations  have  already  realized  great  ameli¬ 
orations  while  France  is  still  in  doubt 
whether  she  shall  venture  to  apply  them  ; 
and,  moreover,  as  she  always  recoils  from  | 
definitive  measures,  her  action  is  empirical,  j 
liable  to  daily  modifications,  without  a  ] 
fixed  aim,  and  devoid  of  the  character  of  | 
strength  and  stability  which  should  belong  j 
to  every  act  of  government.  Tliis  absorb  j 
ing  attention  to  material  objects  leads  to  ' 
ridiculous  absurdities :  has  not  Macadam  ^ 
been  substituted  for  stone  pavements  in  ! 
the  streets  of  Paris,  in  order  to  make  re-  j 
volutions  forever  impossible?  ! 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  a  disastrous  ! 
confusion  is  thus  produced  in  all  ideas  of 
right  and  Vrong,  to  which  the  French  1 
owe  that  want  of  logic,  which  is  one  of ' 
their  essential,  or,  we  may  say,  y»rimordijd  ' 
<'^haracteristics.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  bo-  ! 
lieve  that  political  and  social  opinions  are  J 
but  the  logical  consequence  of  religious  or 


•  The  contrast  between  England  and  France  in  J 
this  respect  is  so  great,  that  an  Englishman  can  | 
scarcely  believe  to  what  degree  individual  liberty  is  ' 
there  restrained.  A  steam  engine  can  not  be  erect 
ed  without  a  preliminary  authorization ;  a  furnace 
must  be  built  according  to  fixed  rules,  and  only  un¬ 
der  certain  condition* ;  the  con^truction  of  a  parish 
road  requires  the  consent  of  various  councils,  and 
finally  that  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Legally, 
no  man  can  travel  from  one  department  to  another 
without  a  regular  passport,  the  want  of  which  sub 
jects  him  to  arrest  Very  lately  this  was  complain¬ 
ed  of  in  the  Senate.  We  might  multiply  examples 
indefinitely,  but  these  may  suffice  for  our  purpose. 
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philosophical  principles ;  and,  in  truth,  for 
any  upright  and  reflective  mind,  there  ex¬ 
ists  an  intimate  and  deep-seated  connection 
between  these  principles,  since  they  all  de¬ 
rive  from  one  source,  which  is  our  reason. 
Thus  we  might  conclude  that  the  Catholic 
•would  be  a  Legitimist ;  the  Gallican  an 
Orleanist  ;  the  Protestant  a  Republican  ; 
the  Pantheist  a  Socialist ;  the  Atheist  an 
Anarchist.  Tliis  is  by  no  means  the  case: 
in  France  it  is  far  otherwise.  Princijiles 
have  been  thrown  aside,  like  a  bundle  of 
useless  old  rags,  to  m.ake  way  for  interests 
which  often  become  entangled,  and  thus 
create  a  discordance  in  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  even  to  recognize  them.  Thus  some 
Protestants  are  Legitimists,  some  Orlean- 
ists  are  F^ltr.amontane ;  there  are  Atheists 
with  Republican  leanings,  and  Panthei.sts 
ho  rally  round  the  principle  of  authority 
as  represented  by  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons.  Each  goes  where  the  wdnd  di¬ 
rects,  and  plunges  into  a  chaos  of  political, 
social,  and  religious  creeds,  between  which 
there  is  no  jiossible  harmony,  but  which 
seem  to  correspond  to  ill-understood  in¬ 
terests.  It  is  thus  that  the  Orleanist 
bourgeoisie  which,  in  18.30,  set  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  manifest  usurpation,  has,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  its  interest  in  opposition,  em¬ 
braced  Ultramontane  sentiments  on  the 
Rom.an  question ;  whereas,  in  all  whole¬ 
some  logic,  Ultramontanism  should  be 
the  religious  ojiinion  of  the  Legitimists 
only.  This  has  caused  it  to  Ik*  said  and 
believed,  that  France  was  Catholic  by 
conviction.  A  few  words  of  ex|)lanation 
are  here  requisite. 

France  is  Catholic,  it  is  true,  but  sujier- 
ficially^so.  Catholic  on  the  condition  of 
laughing  at  Catholicism  and  turning  the 

Iiriests  into  ridicule.  In  fact,  Voltaire  is 
ler  apostle  ;  but  indifterence  and  indolence 
m,ake  her  remain  Catholic.  Each  m.an 
.adheres  to  the  sect  in  Avhich  he  was  bom, 
without  endeavoring  to  understand  it, 
without  observing  its  ritual,  or  caring  in 
any  degree  alxmt  it ;  but  if  the  lowest  cos¬ 
termonger  were  asked  to  change  his  reli¬ 
gion,  he  would  answer,  indignantly :  “  I 
will  die  in  the  faith  of  my  fathers.”  .She 
is  also  Catholic  from  tradition,  “snobbish¬ 
ness,”  a  false  sjiirit  of  elegance,  and  a  silly 
love  of  imitation.  People  of  fashion 
are  Catholics  —  “  let  us  Ik*  Catholics, 
and  we  shall  be  people  of  fashion 
such  is  the  reasoning  by  which  every  one 
deceives  himself  instinctively,  and  without 
being  conscious  of  it.  To  go  to  mass,  to 
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liear  a  sermon,  to  give  at  collections,  are 
all  signs  of  good  breeding,  so,  in  order  to 
appear  well-bred,  people  go  to  mass,  .and 
listen  to  sermons.  E.ach  s.aj's — “  I  am  not 
deceived  by  these  mummeries,  but  the  pop¬ 
ulace  must  have  a  religion  y”  that  is  the 
grand  argument  of  all,  and  each  man  aiv 
•lies  it  to  his  neighbor,  from  the  noble 
iving  on  his  own  estates  to  the  beggar 
who  subsists  upon  alms.  This  shell  of 
(’atholieism,  which  covers  France  without 
penetivatiiig  below  the  surface,  has  nothing 
serious  about  it ;  it  is  only  an  appearance  ; 
but  the  ph.antasmagoria  has  lasted  so  long 
(hat  it  has  fashioned  the  very  soul  of  the 
nation,  so  that  it  is  unable  to  exist  with¬ 
out  .a  strong  inquisitorial  authority  which 
atten<l8  to  its  wants,  oppresses  under  pre- 
Umse  of  directing  it,  and  is  always  substi¬ 
tuting  its  own  action  for  that  of  individ¬ 
ualism,  without  which  it  is  nevertheless 
difficult  to  do  any  thing  great,  or  to  attain 
any  solid  results. 

Amid  this  chaos  of  contending  interests, 
are,  then,  all  the  great  vital  jirincij)les, 
which  are  at  once  the  strength,  the  glory, 
and  the  hope  of  humanity,  effiiced  from 
the  heart  of  the  French  nation  ?  Assured¬ 
ly,  no  ;  but  they  are  treasured  up  and  bu¬ 
ried,  as  it  were,  in  a  few  proud  hearts  that 
preserve  them  pure,  and  undefiled  by  ex¬ 
traneous  cont.act  as  the  Vestals  guarded 
the  s.acred  fire  in  ancient  Home.  If  a  revo¬ 
lution,  which  is  not  to  be  desired,  were  to 
overturn  the  present  Empire,  these  men 
would  undoubtedly  appear  on  the  scene, 
but  surrounded  and  stifled  by  the  mass  of 
those  who  struggle  only  for  interests,  thej^ 
wo<ild  not  long  dehay  a  return  to  their  si¬ 
lent  retreat.  When  principles  bear  to  in¬ 
terests  the  proportion  of  one  to  a  hundred, 
we  must  resign  ourselves  to  see  the  latter 
triumph  over  the  former.  Unless  incidents 
occur  which  can  not  be  foreseen,  but  which 
may,  however,  arise  in  this  singular  coun¬ 
try,  which  has  often  .already  shown  that  it 
contains  the  seed  of  what  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble,  it  is  probable  that  France  will  pursue 
her  career  through  future  history,  tossed 
from  one  interest  to  another,  without  at¬ 
taining  any  logical  or  rational  settlement. 
We  can  not  too  often  repeat  that  logic  is 
wh.at  the  French  .are  peculiarly  wanting  in. 
No  one  in  France  has  a  particle  of  it — 
the  Government  just  as  little  as  private  in- 
dividu.als.  What  is  now  happening  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  Imperial  Government,  which 
in  truth  can  rely  on  the  lower  cLasses  only, 
projioses  to  relmpose  the  duty  on  salt,  the 


most  unpopular  of  .all  the  taxes  that  have 
ever  ground  down  the  nation :  ab  uno 
discs  omnts. 

It  still  rem.ains  for  us  to  examine  two 
questions,  .and  we  will  do  so  rapidly,  oth¬ 
erwise  this  article,  conscientious  as  it  is, 
might  resemble  a  bill  of  att<ainder.  The 
first  question  is  this  :  Could  Napoleon  III. 
have  founded  in  France  a  durable  Empire 
to  which  his  heirs  might  have  regularly 
succeeded?  The  second  is:  Wh.at  class 
of  French  society  should  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  state  of  moral  dislocation  under 
which  France  has  so  long  labored? 

We  unhesit.atingly  answer  the  first  of 
these  questions  in  the  aftirmative.  We 
will  endeavor  to  exjdain  ourselves,  with- 
otit  entering  into  too  long  details ;  but  to 
do  so  we  must  place  ourselves  in  a  purely 
French  point  of  view,  and  not  take  any  ac¬ 
count  of  the  aspirations  and  the  policy  of 
England.  To  make  our  me.aning  cle.ar, 
however,  we  must  begin  by  a  definition, 
in  order  that  our  renders  may  not  find  any 
obscure  point  in  our  reasoning. 

We  here  term  Revolution  the  sum  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  France  by  the 
different  Constitutions  which,  since  1789, 
h.ave  beert  founded  on  other  bases  than 
right  divine,  the  right  of  perjtetu.al  entail, 
of  conquests,  or  of  treaties,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  logic  deduces  from  those 
principles. 

liy  the  term  Feudal  Age  we  designate 
the  entire  system  based  on  right  divine,  the 
right  of  perpetu.al  entail,  the  right  of  con¬ 
quest,  and  the  rights  of  tre.aties,  for  which 
the  Revolution  h.as  substituted  an  appeal 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  the  right 
of  change,  and  that  of  annexation  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  a  new 
code  upon  which  Italy  and  France  have 
just  acted  without  danger,  or  even  any  se¬ 
rious  opposition.  In  other  Avords,  Revolu¬ 
tion  signifies  the  spirit  of  modern  times  y 
the  Feudal  Age,  the  mirit  of  the  past. 

If,  incarnating  the  Revolution  in  himself, 
in  his  family,  and  his  dynasty,  Napoleon 
III.  had  explained  to  the  French  people, 
in  a  manifesto,  or  a  kind  of  programme  of 
government,  that  he  was  the  living  repre¬ 
sentative  of  modem  ideas,  and,  in  fact,  de- 
mocnacy  enthroned;  had  he  shoivn  that 
many  ye.ars,  more  than  a  century  perhaps, 
are  neede<l  for  the  peaceful  evolution  of 
the  consequences,  whose  premises  were 
laid  down  in  1789  ;  th.at  it  was  indispen¬ 
sable  to  confide  the  development  of  these 
great  principles  to  a  single  family  whom 
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education,  tradition,  and  interest  had 
bound  up  with  its  mission,  and  which 
would  concentrate  the  efforts  of  all  on  a 
single  object,  the  physical,  moral,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  improvement  of  the  nation  :  if, 
breaking  at  once  courageously  with  the 
traditions  of  right  divine,  and  of  kings  by 
the  grace  of  God,  traditions  which  the  spirit 
of  progress  has  8trip|)ed  of  their  sanctity, 
he  had  elected  to  derive  his  power  from 
the  people  only,  by  whom  alone  it  was 
conferred  on  him,  he  would  have  had 
every  chance  of  enlightening  France  as  to 
her  real  interests,  of  rallying  round  him 
the  sympathies  which  are  now  felt  for  the 
exiled  princes,  and  of  thus  founding  for 
ever  the  organization  of  modern  times. 

.  Finally,  he  would  have  established  an  em¬ 
pire  and  a  dynasty  which  no  revolution 
could  threaten,  if,  taking  his  stand  on  Re¬ 
volution  in  the  abstract,  he  had  destroyed, 
both  within  and  without  Franco,  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  edifices  built  up  by  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages. 

Abroad,  the  Feudal  ^\ge  is  represented, 
philosophically,  by  the  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  Papacy  at  Rome;  morally,  by  the 
)resenoe  of  the  Turk  in  Europe  ;  ))olitical- 
y,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire.  The  Pope  personifies  ilivine  right, 
and  the  impious  dogma  of  authority  as¬ 
serting  its  own  infallibilitpr ;  a  barbarous 
dogma,  which,  by  suppressing  all  liberty  of 
Uiougbt,  reduces  man  to  a  brute.  The 
Turk  at  Constantinople  personifies  the 
right  of  conquest  and  |»olitical,  social,  and 
philosophical  stagnation,  a  stagnation  in¬ 
herent,  necessarily  deduced  from  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  since  tliat  book  is  the  most  complete 
revelation  which  God  has  given,  or  ever 
will  give,  to  man,  and  Mahomet  is  the 
last  of  the  prophets.  The  empire  of  Aus¬ 
tria  personifies  tlie  right  of  treaties,  since 
it  amalgamates  different  nationalities,  o}>- 
posite  interests,  and  hostile  races  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  |)ower  of  a  single  House.  These 
three  States,  founded  on  the  antiquated 
rights  of  the  Feudal  Age,  are  a  permanent 
menace  to  the  Revolution,  and  to  modem 
ideas  ;  the  Emperor  ought  to  break  them 
up  if  he  were  logical  and  consistent  with 
his  real  principles.  We  must  again  rejieat 
that  we  here  speak  entirely  of  French  in¬ 
terests,  for  we  are  well  aware  that  Eng¬ 
land  believes  the  existence  in  Europe  of  a 
strong  and  united  Austria  to  be  necessary 
as  a  counterpoise  to  France,  just  as  in 
France  certain  short-sighted  politicians 
speculate  on  a  system  of  equilibrium  in 
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which  Austria  is  to  play  the  same  part  of 
a  counterpoise  to  England.  Tliose  who 
reason  thus  do  not  see  that  the  old  usages 
of  diplomacy  are  out  of  date,  and  that  the 
maintaining  them  at  an  epoch  when  they 
are  virtually  obsolete,  is  to  prepare  the  so¬ 
cial  war  which  threatens,  one  day  or  an¬ 
other,  to  plunge  Europe,  and  perhaps  the 
whole  world,  in  blood. 

F ranee  could  easily  destroy  the  Papacy, 
which  would  cnimble  down  under  the  sole 
weight  of  its  own  rottenness  if  it  were  no 
longer  sustained  by  F rench  bayonets.  Tlie 
Turk  may  be  expelled  from  Europe  by 
simply  supporting  the  just  and  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  BosnLacs,  the  Serbs,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Montenegrins,  who  would 
form  a  vast  and  fertile  confederation,  of 
which  Constantinople,  constituted  as  a  free 
city,  would  be  the  capital. 

The  empire  of  Austria,  breaking  up  in 
all  directions,  and  the  different  com|Knient 
parts  of  which  would  separate  of  them¬ 
selves  were  they  not  held  together  by  a 
violence  and  a  compressive  force  which 
are  a  disgrace  to  mankind,  would,  were 
its  German  provinces  united  to  Gennany 
proper,  leave  its  other  territories  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  confederation  of  the  Danube,  iuhal>- 
ited  by  Magyars,  Roumans,  Croats,  and 
Czechs — races  that  M'ould  dwell  amicably 
side  by  side,  each  seeking  to  work  out  and 
attain  its  normal  degree  of  develojunent, 
so  soon  as  a  three-sided  policy  should  cease 
to  oppose  them  to  one  another,  in  order  to 
fortify  itself  by  their  skillfully  fomented 
and  fostered  hostility. 

In  such  a  confederation,  allied  to  the  con¬ 
federation  of  the  Christian  populations  that 
still  endure  the  yoke  of  tlie  Ottom.an  pa¬ 
shas  on  our  continent,  Europe  would  have 
an  admirable  basis,  solidly  seated  on  the 
Adriatic,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Euxine, 
with  the  Carpathians  for  a  bulwark.  Rus¬ 
sia  would  find  such  a  barrier  impassable, 
and  thus  be  obliged  to  seek  her  develop¬ 
ment  in  Asia,  which  she  might  concjuer, 
by  drawing  her  within  the  vortex  ol  her 
civilization.  Thus  the  great  fatal  road 
which  goes  from  east  to  west,  a  road  on 
which  otherwise  she  would  meet  her  op¬ 
ponent,  the  Teutonic  element,  and  which 
would  lead  her  to  the  ocean,  after  slie  had 
destroyed  the  Germans  and  absorbed  the 
Franco-Gauls,  might  be  closed  against  her. 

Had  Xapoleon  III.  sought  to  execute 
this  plan,  tlie  success  of  which  would  be 
by  no  means  impossible,  he  would  have 
effaced  every  vestige  of  the  Feudal  Age 
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abroad,  and  would  have  found  support  in 
.all  those  who,  in  Europe,  are  more  or  less 
partisans  of  the  Revolution. 

At  homo,  the  Feudal  Age  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  ])reponderance  of  the  clergy, 
which,  thanks  to  the  exceptional  laws  that 
govern  it  in  virtue  of  the  Concordat,  forms 
a  state  in  the  State ;  by  the  ignonance  and 
the  misery  of  the  people  ;  and  by  the  ex¬ 
cessive  j)enal  code  borrowed  by  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  from  Judaism,  which  in  reality 
a  few  superficial  transformations  have 
changed  into  Catholicism. 

The  priests  should  have  been  assimilated 
to  other  public  functionaries,  and  been  paid 
and  treated  as  such;  above  all,  their  vows 
should  have  been  nrade  a  real  obligation, 
and  strict  conformity  to  them  exacted  un¬ 
der  pain  of  heavy  })cnaltics ;  any  priest 
convicted  of  having  broken  his  vows  of 
chastity  and  poverty  might  have  been 
treated  as  a  soldier  who  oft'ends  against 
the  laws  of  military  honor. 

The  ignorance  of  the  people,  fostered 
by  the  priest,  can,  we  believe,  be  only  ef¬ 
fectually  combated  by  a  law  rendering 
education  compulsory.*  Misery  might  be 
very  greatly  palliated  by  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  entail,  which  is  an  invention 
jieculiar  to  feudalism ;  it  is  a  species  of 
right  divine,  and  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  Revolution,  and  still  less  with  univer¬ 
sal  suftrage.  It  perpetuates  social  ine¬ 
quality,  which  is  the  enemy  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  it  is  a  jierni.anent  cause  of  degene¬ 
racy  ;  it  keeps  up  hatred  between  fellow- 
citizens,  and  owing  to  the  axiom,  is  pater 
est  quern  nuptim  deniomtraM^  it  is  a  pro¬ 
found  immorality,  dishonoring  to  the 
code.  The  abolition  of  entails  in  collate¬ 
ral  branches,  letting  it  only  subsist  in  the 
direct  line,  imposing  on  it  a  duty  equal  to 
what  in  France  is  called  the  free  quota, 
{quotiti  disponible,)  that  is,  one  fourth  of 
the  fortune  of  the  deceased,  would  be  a 
revolutionary  act,  affording  the  greatest 

*  Aa  a  general  rule,  we  hold  State  education  to 
)>e  baneful ;  but  on  the  principle  that  great  evils 
need  strong  remedies,  the  present  condition  of 
France  may  temporarily  justify  the  prescription  of 
our  contributor.  The  want  of  all  individual  ini¬ 
tiative  in  the  French  people,  the  extreme  ignorance 
of  the  peasantry,  the  violent  opposition  which  the 
priests  would  be  certain  to  make  to  secular  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  absence  in  the  country  districts  of  resident 
gentry,  who  might  support  a  local  and  voluntary 
system,  are  so  many  reasons  for  believing  that,  unless 
the  Government  made  education  obligatory,  the 
people  would  not  take  advantage  even  of  the  very 
best  opportunities  of  learning,  though  placed  within 
their  reach. — Editor  of  Wtttminttcr  RtvUv. 
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sat  isfaction  to  the  spirit  of  modem  times.* 
This  measure  would  also  allow  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  decrease  of  taxation.  Even  now 
we  may  foresee  that  in  a  given  time  the 
politick  divisions  that  separate  France 
will  be  effaced,  and  all  else  give  way  be¬ 
fore  the  social  que.stion.  War  will  burst 
out  between  the  indigent  classes  and  those 
who  have  property.  The  immen.se  ntmi- 
ber  of  non-proprietors  will  recognize  their 
own  power,  and  act  in  consequence.  This 
moment  might,  however,  still  be  delayed, 
and  even  definitively  averted,  by  the  abrc)- 
gation  of  entails,  which  might  be  effected 
gradually,  but  ought  one  day  to  become 
radical. 

Had  he  acted  thus,  the  Emjx>ror  Xapo- 
leon  III.,  by  espousing  the  Revolution, 
and  incarnating  it  in  himself,  would  have 
proved  to  the  nation  that  he  was  working 
for  its  development,  its  grandeur,  and  its 
stability,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  a  man  placed  on  the  throne  by  a 
stroke  of  fortune,  and  seeking  to  maintain 
himself  there  at  any  price,  by  alternately 
appealing  to  the  most  opposite  principles. 
He  might  thus  have  consolidated  his 
throne,  founded  his  dynasty,  and  cau8e<l 
his  strange,  origin  to  be  forgotten.  Rut 
nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  done ;  no 
real  foundation  h.as  been  built  up,  and  the 
actual  system  h:is  less  chance  of  duration 
now  than  the  day  after  the  second  of  De¬ 
cember. 

To  sum  up,  he  has  acted  abroad  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  daily  requirements  of  his  policy 
of  personal  j)reservation,  and  not  on  a 
harmonious  plan,  the  parts  of  which,  fid- 
lowing  e.ach  other  in  due  secpience,  and 
deriving  from  the  same  principle,  would 
h.ave  attested  wnde  })olitical  views,  con¬ 
ceived  in  that  spirit  of  revolutionary  ex- 

1)ansivenes8,  which  is  the  very  breath  ol' 
•Vance.  At  home,  proceeding  from  one 
half-measure  to  another,  coquetting  here 
with  the  reactionists,  there  with  the  libe¬ 
rals,  living  on  the  sloth  of  the  nation, 
dre.ading  all  that  threatens  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  in  which  France  is  enthralled, 
he  has  done  nothing  to  prove  that  he  act¬ 
ively  accepted  his  duties  as  the  heir  o  f 
the  Revolution,  and  has  not  taken  one  of 


•  Our  readers  must  t)«ar  in  mind  that  this  recom¬ 
mendation  refers  to  France,  where  the  law  oblige> 
three  quarters  of  the  fortune  of  every  man  to  bo  di¬ 
vided  in  equal  share)  among  his  nearest  of  kin,  his 
children,  if  he  has  any,  otherwise  his  more  distant 
relations.  Tlie  fourth  part  only  is  at  his  own  di> 
posal. 
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those  radical  measures  calculated  to  en¬ 
sure  the  due  progress  of  the  people. 
Abroad,  as  at  home,  he  has  lived,  from 
day  to  day,  with  no  other  interest  than  to 
maintain  himself,  thus  unconsciously  pre¬ 
paring  a  fall  from  which  he  will  not  be 
able  to  recover. 

When  he  shall  be  driven  to  bay  be¬ 
tween  the  hostile  bourgeoisie  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  still  indifferent,  despite  the  great  suf¬ 
ferings  they  have  endured  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  no  longer  know  how  to  meet 
the  financial  crises  brought  on  by  his  own 
prodigality  and  the  empirical  remedies  ap¬ 
plied  by  his  ministers,  perhaps  he  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  strike  a  great  blow,  to  regain  his 
popularity,  by  an  appeal  to  the  unquenched 
military  spirit  of  France,  to  rekindle  an¬ 
cient  hatreds,  which  are  another  remnant 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  make  war  upon 
England.  France  will  perhaps  commit 
the  folly  of  following  him  in  this  path, 
culpable  as  it  is  in  every  respect,  for  the 
two  nations  are  made  to  live  as  sisters,  on 
either  side  of  the  Strait  that  separates 
them.  They  two  are  the  source  of  all 
human  progress ;  in  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  the  one  represents  liberty  and 
the  other  equality ;  they  are  the  sea  and 
the  land ;  industry  and  art ;  their  union, 
in  one  word,  is  the  pledge  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  humanity,  and  any  impious  fra¬ 
ternal  war  which  broke  out  lk*tween  them 
would  be  the  immediate  recoil  of  all  the 
great  conquests  of  philosophy,  industry, 
and  science.  God  avert  such  a  misfortune 
from  both  nations. 

The  Emperor  has  done  nothing  to  raise 
the  moral  condition  of  the  French  people; 
their  degeneracy  is  a  fact  which  now 
strikes  even  the  least  clear-sighted.  To 
whom  is  it  owing?  On  whom  shall  we 
lay  the  responsibility?  Without  hesita¬ 
tion,  we  reply,  on  the  bourgeoisie. 

If  France  be  destined  to  perish  by  re¬ 
volution  or  by  despotism,  it  is  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  that  she  must  accuse.  I*laced  be¬ 
tween  an  aristocracy  whose  vices  it  has 
adopted,  and  a  people  out  of  which  its 
members  rise  by  growing  rich,  into  whose 
ranks  ruin  drives  them  back,  and  whose 
jealousy  of  every  thing  superior  it  has  re- 
tsuned,  this  intermediate  class,  composed 
of  enriched  shopkeepers,  of  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  envious  artists,  ignorant  and  vain  au¬ 
thors,  infatuated  judges,*  and  public  func- 

*  Our  readers  must  here  remember  the  different 
organization  of  the  judicial  hierarchy  in  England 
and  in  France.  There  we  find  a  mass  of  tribunals, 
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tionaries  ready  to  take  all  oaths,  and  ripe 
for  every  treason  —  this  class,  we  say, 
which  dtiring  the  long  years  comprising 
the  restoration,  the  dynasty  of  July,  and 
the  second  Republic,  had  the  fate  of 
France  in  its  hands,  has  betrayed  its  du¬ 
ties  in  the  most  flagrant  manner.  With 
the  brutal  ingenuousness  of  egotism,  it 
imagined  that  the  great  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  end  of  the  la.'-t  century  de¬ 
spoiled  the  nobility  of  its  ]>rivilege8  only 
in  order  to  invest  the  bourgeoisie  with 
them.  Far  from  considering  itself  as  the 
depository  of  the  improvements  already 
accomplished  and  still  awaited,  and  gra¬ 
dually  dispensing  them  to  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,  it  made  itself  the  exclusive  j)roj)rie- 
tor,  and  by  dint  of  tricks,  inertia,  and  dila¬ 
toriness,  aj)propriated  for  its  own  use 
what  ought  to  have  been  the  inheritance 
of  all.  In  1815,  in  1830,  in  1848,  its 
starting-poiiit  was  lil)erty,  but  imbued 
with  the  ideas  erroneously  called  conser¬ 
vative,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  it 
each  time  ended  in  establishing  a  kind  of 
meddlesome  despotism,  all  the  more  odious 
for  being  hidden  under  a  mask  of  legality. 
Newspapers  were  not  suppressed,  but 
they  were  destroyed  by  ruinous  tines; 
professors  were  not  dismissed,  but  were 
reduced  to  silence :  at  each  assault  on  the 
spirit  of  progress,  it  said  “such  is  the 
law,”  but  forgot  to  add,  that  it  had  itself 
just  made  that  law.  This  crooked  and 
perfidious  conduct  was  severely  judged 
jabroiid;  and  while  in  France  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  congratulated  itself  on  having  con¬ 
solidated  its  power,  and  planted  society 
firmly  on  its  basis,  (this  was  the  conse¬ 
crated  phrase,)  the  statesmen  of  neigh¬ 
boring  nations  foresaw  and  prophesied 
the  abyss  into  which  it  was  about  to 
plunge.  In  the  very  interesting  diary  of 
Karl  Augustus  Varnhagen  von  Ense  we 
find  this  passage:  “In  Fr.ance,  the  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  (that 
of  Fieschi,  in  July,  1835)  is  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  in  a  manner  without  example :  in¬ 
stead  of  proceeding  legally  and  with  le¬ 
niency,  an  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  in¬ 
creased  power  by  violatitig  or  setting 
aside  the  law — a  method  which  leads  gov¬ 
ernments  to  a  catastrophe.” 

In  another  place  he  writes  as  follows : 

counting  thousands  of  judges,  bred  to  the  macistra- 
cy  as  a  career,  but  whose  salaries  8<-arceIy  suffice  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  who,  in  general 
education  and  social  position,  do  nut  rise  above 
the  average  of  the  middle  classes. 
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“  Tw^enty-ninth  of  Doccmbor,  1841.  The 
official  Gazette  publishes  the  decision  of 
the  C’ourt  of  Peers  at  Paris.  The  con¬ 
demnation  of  Dupoty  is  an  iniquitous  act, 
and  it  is  not  an  error,  but  a  voluntary  in¬ 
justice.  I  was  indignant.  And  what  will 
be  the  consecjuences  ?  Such  faults  avenge 
themselves,  especially  in  France;  these 
wretches  do  not  see  that  they  bring  Gov- 
eniment  into  contempt  by  showing  them¬ 
selves  vile.  The  hatred  of  their  enemies 
could  not  work  them  so  much  harm. 
'Phose  scamps  of  peers  !  That  rascal,  Gui¬ 
zot  !  If  after  this  I  were  to  see  them  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  devil,  I  should  not  pity 
them.  This  affair  tormented  me  till  late 
at  night.” 

In  truth,  every  opportunity  of  t.aking  a 
step  backw.ard  was  e.agerly  embraced. 
Th(*  very  faults  that  had  led  to  the  fall  of 
the  Restoration  were  exactly  repeated ;  the 
same  men  who,  under  the  govemment  of 
the  Hourbons,  had  complained  of  the  tram¬ 
mels  imposed  on  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
|>.assed  the  laws  of  September  under  the 
dvnastv  of  Orleans.  Under  Charles  X., 
M.  V  ictor  Cousin  was  forbidden  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  lectures  on  philosophy ;  under 
Louis  Philippe,  M.  Victor  Cousin,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Instruction,  w'ould  not  allow 
MM.  Michelet  and  Quinct  to  jmrsue  their 
course  on  history — it  was  the  same  in 
every  thing.  It  was  naively  believed  that 
the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  other 
words  the  supremacy  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
could  be  consolidated  by  such  means ;  so 
much  so,  that  two  months  before  his  fall, 
Louis  Philippe,  in  his  correspondence 
w’ith  the  sovereigns  of  the  North  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  represented  himself  as  an  absolute 
king,  while  he  sent  word  to  the  English 
ministers  that  he  w.os  more  constitutional 
then  ever.  He  was  upset  by  the  borir- 
geoisie  notwithstanding;  but  by  its  lower 
section,  to  which  the  richer  part  refused 
a  share  in  its  jtrivileges,  and  even  that 
simple  right  of  suffrage,  which  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  history  of  France  had  become 
the  aspiration  of  the  revolutionary  spirit ; 
this  bourgeoisie,  which  we  will  call  second¬ 
ary,  to  establish  the  distinction  between  it 
and  the  other,  took  its  phvee  in  the  gov¬ 
emment  and  the  assemblies.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that,  warned  by  pre¬ 
ceding  examples,  it  would  h.ave  pursued  a 
new'  and  more  liberal  line  of  conduct.  No 
such  thing.  It,  too,  tried  to  appropriate 
pow'er.  Instead  of  an  expansive  policy,  it 
followed  a  repressive  one ;  instead  of 


guaranteeing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  fresh 
obstacles  were  created ;  instead  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  right  of  association,  it  was  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  instead  of  directing  and  enlight¬ 
ening  universal  suffrage,  it  was  restricted 
by  the  absurd  law  of  the  thirty-first  of 
May,  w'hich,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
the  determinative  cause  of  the  Empire.  It 
is  well  known  how  all  this  ended  :  how  so 
many  faults  brought  on  their  own  expia¬ 
tion,  how  such  obstinate  egotism  w'as  pun¬ 
ished.  No  one  has  forgotten  the  second 
of  December ;  jind  yet  if  some  imj)08sible 
caprice  of  fortune  w'ere  to  restore  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Fretich  affairs  to  the  bourgeoisie, 
this  class  would  again,  as  before,  assert  it¬ 
self  to  be  society,  monopolize  every  im¬ 
provement  for  its  own  Vwjiiefit,  and  strive 
to  go  backward  w'ith  the  desperation  of 
terror.  The  bourgeoisie  is  obtuse  ;  rich, 
and  eager  to  keep  its  we.-ilth,  it  does  not 
see  that  the  surest  way  of  preserving  its 
possessions  would  perhaps  be  to  share 
with  those  who  also  have  claims  on 
them. 

At  the  epochs  of  w'hich  we  are  speak¬ 
ing,  periods  of  anxiety,  but  above  all,  of 
alarm,  the  bourgeoisie,  in  order  to  justify 
its  repressive  measures,  alleged  the  pre¬ 
tended  necessity  of  defending  institutions 
which  were  not  in  danger.  The  cry  was, 
“Order,  Family,  Property”  —  lies,  and 
words  void  of  the  sense  attributed  to  them, 
and  which  really  meant  the  preponderance 
of  the  bourgeoisie  at  any  price.  This  ar¬ 
gument  is  by  no  means  a  new  one  in  the 
history  of  Pranexj.  When  ordering  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Charles 
IX.  and  his  mother  also  said  that  it  was 
to  save  society  and  religion.  The  same 
argument  was  again  adduced  against  the 
despicable  citizens  who  had  so  abused  it, 
and  the  second  of  December  accomplished 
its  bloody  task  to  the  cry  of  “  society  in 
danger.” 

The  supremacy  of  the  bourgeoisie  has 
now  been  replaced  by  a  popular  suprema¬ 
cy  represented  bv  a  single  man,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  III.  He  jiersonifies,  but 
curbs  it.  Were  this  man  suddenly  to  fail, 
carried  off  by  death,  or  an  unexpected  po¬ 
litical  reverse,  it  is  probable  that  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  people  would  not  ce.ase, 
but  he  who  concentrates  and  incloses  it  in 
a  circle  of  iron  being  no  longer  at  the 
helm,  the  brutishness  of  the  popular  cov¬ 
etousness  would  break  out  and  spread  like 
a  torrent  stibmerging  all  the  institutions 
which  form  the  basis  of  French  society. 
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Tlie  terrible  phraso  of  Proudhon  would 
then  he  reniembere<l :  “  Revolutions  are 
no  longer  to  be  made  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  hut  at  the  Bank  of  France.”  The 
I>eople  would  become  the  executioner  of 
the  selfish  howgeoUie^  risen  above  them 
the  better  to  oppress  them.  Property 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  regarde<i  as 
the  source  of  all  suffering,  would  be  the 
first  object  of  attack,  the  great  ledger  of 
the  public  debt  would  be  thrown  into  the 
flames,  the  floating-debt  wiix‘d  out  with 
a  word,  and  the  railroads  declared  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  State.  There  would  be  a  ca¬ 
taclysm,  a  kind  of  deluge,  from  which  the  i 
new  world  would  not  be  evolved  without  | 
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great  difficulty.  Would  there  be  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  barbarians  ?  Perhaps,  or  rather 
an  opportunity  for  the  rise  of  a  new  Cae¬ 
sar.  ^le  military  spirit  of  France,  her 
tendency  to  intrust  to  a  despot  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  democratic  aspirations  M’hich 
are  in  her,  the  traditions  of  authority 
transmitted  by  custom  and  history,  her 
ignorance  of  political  life,  and  her  aversion 
for  its  duties,  altogether  make  it  possible 
that  France,  like  tne  Roman  Empire,  with 
which  she  has  so  many  }x)ints  of  resem¬ 
blance,  is  destined  to  i>erish  by  military 
despotism  ever-recurring  after  incesssmt 
revoluuons. 


From  Chamberi’i  Jonrnal. 


HOW  I  BECAME 


I  HAVE  been  from  my  youth  of  a  restless 
teni|H*r  or  temperament.  As  a  lad  I 
wished  not  only  to  be  head  of  my  class, 
but  head  of  the  school.  Whatever  any 
boy  could  do,  I  wished  to  do,  and  to  do 
better  than  any  one  else;  this  kept  my 
powers  always  on  the  stretch.  I  sat  up 
nights ;  I  neglected  exercise ;  I  pored  over 
my  Greek  till  I  was  no  longer  an  English¬ 
man,  but  thought  in  the  tough  old  Hellenic 
tenses.  I’worked  out  problems  till  I  was 
a  walking  Euclid.  I  have  spent  the  night 
over  a  problem  with  a  jratience  and  perse¬ 
verance  worthy  of  a  sister  of  charity ;  and 
I  have  worked  at  a  copy  of  Greek  verses 
till  the  paper  seemed  to  my  excited  optics 
to  be  one  blaze  of  light. 

This  I  did  as  a  boy,  what  w'ould  I  be 
likely  to  do  as  a  man  ?  I  w'ill  tell  you.  I 
took  to  authorship  and  attics,  and  serv'ed 
my  apprenticeship  to  a  crust  without 
beer,  and  a  bed  without  blankets.  Final¬ 
ly,  I  made  a  “  hit  ”  with  a  political  pamph¬ 
let,  and  got  a  place  on  the  staff  of  a  daily 
paper.  I  was  “  a  man  of  mark.”  Lord 
lledtape  was  grateful  for  my  timely  advo¬ 
cacy  of  his  favorite  measure,  and  his 
balmy  breath  wafted  me  into  the  place  I 
had  long  prayed  for  as  easily  as  if  I  had 
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been  thistle-down.  How  I  blessed  my 
patron,  and  how'  efficiently  I  sensed  him, 
may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  I  was 
soon  the  center  of  that  powerful  system. 
The  Daily  Looker-on. 

The  heart  is  not  of  more  importance  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  the  pineal 
gland  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
than  I  became  to  “  our  party.”  Day  ami 
night  I  WTOught  at  my  desk,  and  “  devils” 
were  my  familiars.  “  Copy,  sir,”  said  an 
imp  with  an  evil  name,  and  I  worked  on 
as  if  I  were  a  machine.  INIy  aiiprentice- 
ship  to  poverty  and  failure  have  been  very 
bitter,  and  had  not  prepared  me  properly 
to  bear  success.  Tlie  mere  fact  of  success 
was  an  exhilaration  far  beyond  wine  or 
strong  drink,  and  my  nervous  system  was 
.as  much  taxed  by  it  as  by  my  incessant 
labor. 

The  first  and  greatest  misery  .attendiint 
on  my  success  was  sleeplessness ;  I  say 
the  greatest,  because  it  was  the  parent  of 
so  many  more.  In  the  few  hours  I  dedi¬ 
cated  to  repose,  I  courted  sleep  more  se¬ 
dulously  than  lover  ever  courted  the  coy¬ 
est  maiden.  Just  in  proportion  as  my 
spirit  longed  for  the  renovation  of  rest, 
my  excited  brain  refused  for  a  moment  to 
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be  quiet.  When  I  lay  down,  there  was  a 
rushing,  roaring  sound  in  my  ears ;  and 
when  I  rose,  it  was  a  ringing  worse  than 
Jlow  bells.  At  first,  I  thought  that  the 
roaring  sound  came  from  the  street ;  it 
seemed  like  the  tramp  of  life  along  the 
great  thoroughfare  on  which  I  lived.  But 
I  soon  observed  that  when  all  the  world 
outside  M’as  hushed  and  asleep,  the  roar 
and  tramp  contimied  to  thrash  against  my 
throbbing  brain.  ITien  there  seemed  a 
band  of  iron  bound  tightly  round  my  head, 
and  pressing  intolerably  against  my  fore¬ 
head.  Then  I  became  dizzy  when  I  raised 
mv  head  from  my  pillow  in  the  morning, 
wiiich  was  not  removed  till  I  had  smoked 
a  cigar  or  drunk  a  cup  of  coffee.  Next 
came  dimness  of  sight  and  vertigo  when  I 
stooped  an<l  rose  again  quickly.  The 
moniing  w'as  my  worst  time.  I  w'as  wea¬ 
ry  as  death  when  it  wjis  time  to  rise,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  I  had  never  left  my 
l»ed  till  I  had  taken  some  one  of  my  accus¬ 
tomed  stimulants.  When  the  day  w’as 
well  Wgun,  I  could  work  till  a  late  hour ; 
indeed,  I  dreaded  to  stop.  ]\Iy  hours  in 
lH‘d  were  most  miserable,  and  I  f)fton 
wishe<l  that  sleep  had  never  been  invented 
to  mock  me. 

At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
going  on  badly,  and  must  h.ave  advice.  I 
:icted  on  my  resolution  as  hastily  as  I  had 
m<ade  it ;  I  just  spared  myself  time  to  call 
on  a  very  skillful  physician  on  my  way  to  a 
dinner  given  by  my  noble  patron. 

“My  dear  sir,”  said  I,  “just  give  me 
something  to  steady  my  nerves  for  this 
evening.” 

“  Your  nerv’es !”  sjiid  the  doctor ;  “  you 
should  le.ave  nerves  to  the  ladies.” 

“  I  wish  I  could,”  I  answered,  “  for  they 
h.ave  leisure,  and  I  have  not.  I  .am  in  the 
greatest  possible  haste  now,  but  I  am 
afraid  my  head  wall  fail  me  to-night,  and  I 
really  can  not  spare  it  at  the  present  crisis 
in  public  affairs,  to  s.ay  nothing  of  my  own 
jtrivate  need  for  it.  The  fact  is,  I  have 
got  a  bad  h.abit  of  l)eing  dizzy  .at  times, 

and - ”  Then  I  h-astily  r.an  over  the 

symptoms  I  h.ave  detailed. 

The  ))hysician  listened  attentively,  and 
not  mechanically,  rem.arking,  when  I  ceas¬ 
ed  speaking,  “  You  sum  up  a  case  well ; 
you  do  not  waste  time ;”  and  then  he  was 
silent  till  I  W’as  impatient;  and,  with  a 
hasty  and  uneasy  movement,  I  said : 
“  Well  !” 

“You  must  stop  all  brain- work,  and  go 
into  the  country  and  rest,”  said  he. 


I  laughed  in  his  face.  “  I  stop,  and  go 
into  the  country  and  rest  P  I  exclaimed. 
“  My  dear  sir,  the  thing  is  simply  impossi¬ 
ble.  I  am  head,  brain,  heart,  and  center 
of  The  Daily  Looker-on.  If  the  center 
fails,  what  is  to  become  of  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  ?  I  leave  you  to  calculate  the  conse¬ 
quences  if  I  should  stop;  for  though  I 
took  high  honors  in  mathematics,  1  c.an 
not  tell  how'  much  two  and  two  make,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  count  my 
fingers  correctly.” 

“And  yet  you  keep  on  t.axing  your  brain, 
and  stimulating  to  keep  up  to  your  work, 
with  seven  signs  of  apoplexy,  which  you 
have  just  detailed  to  me.” 

“  Seven  signs  of  apoplexy  ?”  said  I  with 
a  start,  for  I  was  deeply  shockeil,  as  the 
doctor  intended  I  should  be.  I  put  a 
piece  of  tobacco  into  my  mouth.  I  always 
did  this  when  I  felt  uneasy,  which  was 
some  dozens  of  times  in  a  day. 

“Yes,  seven  signs  of  a|K)plexy,”  said 
the  doctor,  “and  that  tobacco  is  the 
eighth,  and  worst,  for  you  screw  j'ourself 
u[)  to  your  work  w’ith  that,  and  increase 
all  your  bad  symptoms.” 

“  But  the  seven  signs  ?”  said  I. 

“  A  ban<l  of  iron  across  your  forehead, 
a  rushing  or  roaring  sound  in  your  ears, 
dizziness,  dimness  of  sight,  or  entire  loss 
of  vision  when  you  stoop  and  rise  again 
quickly,  a  blaze  of  light  on  your  paper 
when  you  write  in  the  night,  sleejdessness, 
the  olditeration  of  your  mathematical 
power,  which  used  to  be  great,  and  the 
necessity  for  stimulants,  in  order  to  w’ork 
at  all.  I  tell  you,  you  must  stop,  and  go 
into  the  country  and  rest.” 

“  Rest !”  said  I,  bitterly.  “  My  dear 
sir,  I  tell  you  I  am  to  dine  at  Lord  Red- 
tape’s  to-night.  I  am  expected  to  talk, 
and  to  talk  brilliantly.  At  twelve  to¬ 
night,  I  shall  write  a  leader  for  to-morrow. 
When  all  this  is  done,  I  will  think  of  what 
you  have  said  ;  but  I  can  not  spare  time 
even  to  think  of  it  till  to-morrow ;”  and  I 
gave  him  my  h.and  with  a  guinea  in  it. 

“  To-morrow  may  be  too  late,”  said  the 
man  of  science  sorrowfully. 

“Do  not  frighten  a  fellow  to  death,” 
said  I,  cheerfully ;  “  and  do  take  time  to 
tell  me  the  cause  of  this  rushing  and  roar¬ 
ing  sound  in  my  ears.” 

The  doctor  smiled.  “  If  I  take  time  to 
tell  you,  I  suppose  you  w’ill  take  time  to 
listen,”  said  he. 

“I  would  almost  lose  my  dinner  to 
leara  the  cause  of  my  torment — rush,  rush 
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night  and  day.  I  like  to  rattle  over  the 
hardest  pavement,  because  it  somewhat 
drowns  that  horrid  sound  in  my  head. 
Just  explain  it,  doctor,  and  consider  me 
your  debtor  everlastingly.” 

“  You  expect  me  to  explain  a  complex 
scientific  problem,  when  you  do  not  know 
the  alphabet  of  the  science,”  said  the 
doctor;  “but  I  will  try.  Roaring  in  the 
ears  is  caused  by  the  weakness,  and  con¬ 
sequent  relaxation  of  the  carotid  artery. 
The  size  of  this  artery  de|)ends  on  the 
contractile  pow'er  of  the  nerves  that  belong 
to  its  coats.  When  these  nerves  are 
weakened,  the  artery  is  relaxed,  and  be¬ 
comes  expanded,  and  the  current  of  the 
blood  surges  against  the  bony  structure 
of  tlie  mastoid  process.  This  process 
shields  the  auditory  nerve,  which  is  spread 
out  in  its  internal  chambera,  and  the  roar¬ 
ing  sound  is  produced  by  this  gre.at  cur¬ 
rent  impinging  on  the  mastoid  process, 
from  the  relaxation  of  the  coats  of  the  ar¬ 
tery.  In  its  normal  condition,  the  artery 
just  clears  the  process,  and  W'e  hear  no¬ 
thing.  But  when  one’s  nerves  are  weak¬ 
ened,  as  yours  are,  great  irregularities 
occur  in  the  circulation.  Rest,  my  dear 
sir,  will  restore  the  integrity  of  your 
nerves,  and  your  eye  will  cease  to  exagge¬ 
rate  light  by  means  of  a  diseased  oj)tic 
nerve,  and  your  ear  to  l)e  tormented  with 
the  rush  and  roar  of  your  own  blood, 
surging  against  an  exciteti  auditory  nerve 
at  every  pulsation  of  your  heart.” 

“Very  curious  and  interesting,”  said  I, 
thinking  more  about  the  doctor’s  explana¬ 
tion  than  my  own  disea-se.  “  But  I  must 
be  off  to  this  tiresome  dinner,  my  dear 
doctor ;”  and  I  rather  unwillingly  said 
“  Good-day^” 

I  remember  very  little  of  what  occurred 
at  the  dinner,  except  that  there  seemed  a 
bright  light  around  the  head  of  a  lady  who 
sat  opj>osite  to  me,  and  dark  spots  with 
bright  edges  floated  before  my  eyes.  I 
was  told  long  afterward  that  I  never  talk¬ 
ed  so  well,  or  made  so  many  brilliant  ]>oint8 
as  on  that  evening,  and  that  just  before  I 
left  I  blazed  up  in  such  a  BU|)erb  manner, 
that  Lord  Redtape  said  to  Sir  F rederick 
Bluebook  :  “  That  man  is  the  phenomenon 
of  the  age — the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  He  makes  me  hold  my  breath 
while  I  listen  to  him.” 

I  wrote  a  leader  that  night  that  was  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  at  a  triumph.  I 
went  home  to  my  lodgings  at  a  late,  or 
rather  early  hour.  It  was  a  warm  night, 


and  no  fresh  breeze  fannecl  my  hot  face  as 
I  came  out  into  the  air.  I  felt  as  if  my 
blood  were  molten  lead,  it  was  at  once  so 
hot  and  so  heavy.  I  was  glad  to  divest 
myself  of  dress  gannents,  which  are  never 
comfortable  except  when  one  is  under  the 
eye  of  the  public.  I  was  glad  to  lie  down, 
for  I  was  too  heavy  to  carry  myself.  With 
my  windows  broad  open,  and  a  single  lin¬ 
en  sheet  over  me,  I  fell  asleep.  I  awoke 
with  a  sensation  of  cold,  as  if  I  were  froz¬ 
en  to  death.  I  tried  to  raise  myself,  think¬ 
ing  I  w’ould  draw'  up  the  bed-clothes  that 
lay  across  the  foot  of  the  bed.  I  found 
that  my  right  side  was  immovable.  I  put 
my  left  hand  over  to  my  right  hand  and 
arm,  and  felt  them.  The  hand  and  limb, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  my  right  side, 
w^ere  as  though  they  were  the  meinl)er8  of 
another  person,  and  not  mine  at  all. 

One  side  of  my  tongue  would  not  move. 
The  whole  right  half  of  my  body  was  as 
useless  to  me  as  if  made  of  marble.  I  had 
Hemiplegia — that  is,  half  of  me  was  pal¬ 
sied.  A  vegetative  life  w’cnt  on,  but  tliere 
w'as  no  power  in  the  voluntary  mucles. 
JVIy  will  hatl  ceased  to  l>e  a  commander 
over  one  half  my  material  meml)ers. 

The  servant  came  up  with  coffee  at  ton 
o’clock,  as  I  had  bidden  him  w’hen  I  came 
in.  He  rapped,  but  as  I  could  make  no 
answ’er,  he  Avent  away.  What  would  I 
not  have  given  to  be  able  to  call  to  John 
as  I  heai-d  his  receding  footsteps !  But 
the  slightest  sound  was  beyond  my  ability ; 
I  cotild  only  move  my  left  hand  and  foot. 
I  could  still  think,  and  there  seemed  no 
halfness  in  my  thoughts,  but  there  was  a 
heaviness  even  in  my  anxiety,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  fell  asleep.  I  aw'oke,  or  recovered 
my  senses,  I  never  knew  which,  Avith  a 
feeling  as  if  I  had  been  stabbed,  and  saw  a 
gentleman  w’ithdrawing  a  lancet  from  my 
arm. 

“  ’Ow  black  it  is,  and  honly  tAvo  drops !” 
said  John,  who  was  holding  the  bowl. 
Again  I  felt  the  sting  of  the  lancet ;  but 
no  blood  followed  its  insertion.  What  is 
to  be  done  next  ?  thought  I.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  thinking  again  till  I  heard  a  rich, 
deep  voice  saj' :  “  He  will  revive ;  he  has 
young  blood  m  him.” 

“  Wbat  w'ould  you  advise.  Sir  Joseph,” 
said  a  voice  which  I  knew  belonged  to  the 
jKjrson  who  had  stabbed  me.  “  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  bleed  him.” 

“  And  not  necessary,”  said  Sir  Joseph. 
“He  should  be  taken  to  Malvern  Water- 
cure.” 
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“  What !”  exclaimed  the  stabber  in  as¬ 
tonishment,  if  not  in  anger,  “  do  you  ad¬ 
vocate  quackery  ?” 

“  No,  sir,'^  said  the  man  of  mark  em¬ 
phatically  ;  “  but  the  indications  in  his 
case  can  be  better  fulfilled  there  than  any¬ 
where  else.  Obstructions  must  be  remov¬ 
ed  by  perspiration,  and  the  douche  will  be 
the  best  tonic  in  his  case.” 

The  great  man,  who  was  not  frightened 
at  words,  and  who  could  see  Philosophy 
in  so-called  empiricism,  was  obeyed.  I 
was  carried  to  Malvern.  For  thirty-six 
hours,  I  was  alternately  sweated  and  bath¬ 
ed.  I  was  first  wrapped  in  blankets,  till 
profuse  perspiration  was  induced,  and 
then  in  this  vaj)or-bath,  from  my  own 
pores,  I  was  sponged  off  with  cold  water, 
rubbed  dry,  and  then  again  enveloped  in 
blankets  for  another  sweating.  For  thir¬ 
ty-six  hours,  this  treatment  was  pursued ; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time,  I  could  slight¬ 
ly  move  my  right  hand. 

“  Bravo !”  said  the  doctor :  “  you  shall 
rest.” 

And  I  did  rest,  and  sleep.  For  hours 
my  weary  body  and  soul  rested  in  a 
<lreamles8  Elysium,  of  which  I  was  only 
occasionally  conscious  for  a  moment,  when 
a  wet  napkin  was  laid  on  my  forehead. 

During  three  months  I  was  sweated,  and 
douched,  and  ate  black-bread,  and  not  over¬ 
tender  beef,  and  never  once  saw  tea,  cof¬ 
fee,  or  tobacco.  At  the  end  of  the  three 
months,  I  left  Malvern  with  the  use  of  all 
myself,  except  that  I  could  not  pick  up  a 
pin  with  my  right  thumb  and  finger, 
though  I  could  grasp  a  friend’s  hand 
heartily.  I  suspect  I  could  not  have  writ¬ 


ten  a  leader  in  my  old,  elegant,  plain  chi- 
rography.  But  I  had  no  chance  of  attempt¬ 
ing  this,  for  during  my  absence,  some  one 
had  stepped  into  my  place  on  the  tread¬ 
mill  of  daily  journalism,  and  I  was  no  more 
missed,  or  wanted,  than  the  fifth  wheel  of 
a  coach.  It  is  said  that  no  man  is  ever 
missed  in  the  great  economy  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  and  certainly  that  was  my  case  in 
the  small  circle  of  what  I  had  considered 
great  afKiirs.  The  individual  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  me  was  “  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,”  and  for  aught  I  know.  Lord  Red- 
tape  held  Ids  breath  when  he  listened  to 
him. 

I  was  left  at  liberty  to  confirm  my  health 
by  good  habits,  and  to  gain  a  new  position 
by  ability  or  good  fortune.  I  had  begun 
the  study  of  human  physiology  with  my 
own  brain  and  nervous  system ;  I  contin¬ 
ued  it  with  a  zeal  born  of  suffering,  and  a 
humane  and  compassionate  sympathy, 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  what  my  fel¬ 
low-creatures  were  suffering  all  around 
me  from  ignorance  of  physical  laws. 
Providence  had  spared  my  life,  and  I  re¬ 
solved  to  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  that 
most  unfortunate  class,  the  literary  and 
the  learned,  who  know  nothing  of  the  laws 
of  life  and  health,  who  ignorantly  destroy 
both,  and  then  look  to  the  j)hysician  to 
create  them  again  by  some  miraculous 
power,  which  does  not  exist  in  science. 
The  patient  must  cooperate  with  his  phy¬ 
sician,  and  both  must  cooperate  with  the 
laws  of  God  in  the  human  constitution,  or 
it  is  as  vain  to  expect  health  to  succeed 
dise.ase,  as  it  was  to  pursue  the  chimera  of 
the  philosopher’s  stone  or  the  elixir  vitse. 


From  the  London  RctIow. 
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It  is  most  refreshing  to  meet  with 
a  foreign  estimate  of  England  which  is 
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neither  slavishly  fulsome,  nor  absurdly 
inaccurate.  The  English  have  the  char¬ 
acter  of  holding  continental  criticism  in 
contemptuous  disregard.  There  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  imputation ;  there  certain¬ 
ly  is  ample  reason  for  the  contempt.  It 
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18  not  that  Englishmen  are  impatient  of 
criticism.  They  rather  challenge  and  en¬ 
joy  it.  Tliey  throw  open  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  to  inspection.  A  foreigner  may  go 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  without  let 
or  hindrance.  Dockyards,  factories,  law- 
courts,  mines,  markets,  are  all  patent  to 
scrutiny.  Free  s|>eech  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  land.  A  man  may  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  or  on  the  more 
humble  arena  of  the  ])ari6h  vestry,  and 
denounce  the  policy  of  his  best  friend 
without  offense.  It  is  the  glory  of  an 
Englishman  to  be  able  to  give  people  “  a 
bit  of  his  mind,”  and  he  expects  others 
to  claim  the  privilege  which  he  does  not 
scruple  to  use.  The  Englishman  is  not 
like  the  American,  morbidly  sensitive  to 
remark.  You  can  never  praise  an  Ameri¬ 
can  enough.  Suggest  an  imperfection  in 
his  ])olitical  or  social  system,  and  you 
wound  him  to  the  quick,  lie  winces  un¬ 
der  advice.  You  are  his  sworn  enemy 
if  you  hint  that  he  expectorate  some¬ 
what  too  freely,  or  that  he  is  not  solemn¬ 
ly  appointed  by  genius  and  destiny  to 
“  whip  creation.”  The  Englishman  is  not 
so  thin-skinned.  He  is  not  without  amour 
propre.  He  has  a  considerable  conceit 
of  his  institutions.  He  quietly  assumes 
that  his  nation  infinitely  transcends  every 
other  upon  earth.  Hut  he  is  open  to  ad¬ 
vice.  llonest  reproof  does  not  irritate 
liim.  He  is  sensible  of  his  faults  ;  and 
a  foreigner  who  should  criticise  those 
faults  in  a  fair  and  manly  spirit  would 
command  the  respect  of  every  honest 
man  from  John  o’  Groat’s  to  the  Land’s 
End. 

Such  foreigners,  however,  are  rare. 
Frenchmen,  in  particular,  seem  perfectly 
incapable  of  forming  a  common-sense  es¬ 
timate  of  England.  They  come  over  to 
us  crammed  with  prejudice,  and  return  to 
their  native  land  bursting  with  spleen.  A 
Frenchman  rarely  recovers  the  voyage 
:icro8s  the  Straits.  He  views  England 
under  the  influence  of  bile  ;  his  temj)er 
is  not  improved  by  a  perpetual  fog.  In¬ 
different  to  facts,  and  satisfied  with  a 
most  superficial  study  of  our  habits  and 
character,  he  follows  his  preilecessors  in 
their  estimate  of  the  nation.  To  the 
French  mind,  the  traditional  Englishman 
is  an  oger.  He  is  a  man  who  hates 
foreigners.  Ilis  soul  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  ^op.  He  devotes  his  leisure  to  beer 
and  iKHifsteaks.  He  cats  raw  meat.  He 
garnishes  every  utterance  with  fearful  ex- 
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pletives.  lie  beats  his  wife.  "WTien  tired 
of  her,  he  leads  her  to  market  with  a  hal¬ 
ter  round  her  neck.  He  is  the  Bluebeard 
of  the  myth,  translated  into  fact.  Tlie 
growing  intercourse  between  England 
and  France  has  done  little  toward  modify¬ 
ing  this  traditional  estimate  of  the  English 
character.  If  our  readers  doubt  this,  let 
them  look  over  the  current  numbers  of 
the  Courrier  du  Dimanche.  The  s])ecial 
correspondent  of  this  paper,  M.  Assolant, 
a  gentleman  hitherto  unknown  to  fame, 
and  likely  to  obtain  only  a  very  unenvia¬ 
ble  notoriety,  has  been  engaged  by  the 
proprietors  to  furnish  a  series  of  articles 
on  England  and  the  English,  during  the 
season  of  the  International  Exhibition. 
Disdaining  the  embarrassments  of  truth, 
and  aiming  solely  at  a  certain  epigram¬ 
matic  brilliance,  M.  Assolant  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  drawing  a  series  of  pictures  which 
represent  the  Englishman  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  as  somewhere  outside  the 
pale  of  civilization. 

A  story  is  told  of  three  philosophers,  a 
German,  an  Englishman,  and  a  French¬ 
man,  wlio  agreed  severally  to  produce 
a  treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
camel.  Tlie  German,  laying  in  an  im¬ 
mense  stock  of  tobacco,  retreated  to  his 
study,  where,  in  a  dense  atmosphere  of 
smoke,  he  proceeded  to  construct  the 
ideal  of  a  camel  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  consciousness.  The  hlnglishman,  ha.st- 
ily  packing  his  kna})sack,  journeyed  forth- 
witli  to  the  East,  to  spend  twelve  months  in 
the  study  of  the  animal  in  its  native  home. 
The  Frenchman,  gayly  lighting  his  cigar, 
betook  himself  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes^ 
where  half  an  hour’s  examination  of  the 
captive  beast  sufficed  to  furnish  him  with 
the  materials  of  his  treatise.  It  is  just 
this  intense  superficiality,  so  characteristic 
of  the  French  mind  as  a  whole,  which 
gives  to  a  Frenchman’s  estimate  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  meager  and  incorrect  tone  by 
which,  in  most  instances,  it  is  distinguish¬ 
ed.  The  traveler  reaches  London  in  a 
November  fog,  is  bullied  and  fleeecd  by 
a  cabman,  puts  up  at  a  fourth-rate  hotel 
near  Leicester  S<juare,  is  driven  to  dyspep¬ 
sia  by  the  cuisine^  visits  that  most  melan¬ 
choly  pile,  the  British  Museum,  forms  his 
views  of  our  military  system  from  an  out¬ 
side  contemplation  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  goes  home,  as  he  thinks,  the  master  of 
his  subject. 

But,  perhaps,  the  erroneous  judgments 
of  our  foreign  visitors  are  not  to  be  at- 
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tributerl  solely  to  the  influence  of  preju¬ 
dice,  or  the  superficiality  of  their  observa¬ 
tion.  Wide  oj>en  as  Enj;land  is  to  the 
world,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  foreign¬ 
er  to  witness  the  real  life  of  the  jteople. 
If  he  be  a  distinguished  dij)lomatist  or  sa¬ 
vant,  we  invite  him  to  our  conversazioni, 
or  otir  “  receptions” — institutions  utterly 
un-English  —  we  dine  him,  fete  him,  lion¬ 
ize  him,  but  we  do  not  take  him  to  our 
home.  Our  insular  reseiwe  bars  all  access 
to  that  inner  circle  in  which  alone  our  real 
life  lies.  The  traveler  who  visits  Paris,  or 
llerlin,  or  Home,  sees  the  people.  There 
is  an  out-door  life.  He  may  gage  the 
national  character  by  a  most  superficial 
observation.  Few  Etjglishmen  sjiend  a 
week  in  Paris  without  meeting  with  at 
least  one  Frenchman  who  confides  to  them 
the  secret  of  his  life,  and  who,  at  parting, 
lays  his  h.and  upon  bis  heart,  and  swears 
an  eternal  friendship.  The  life  of  the 
Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  is  domestic. 
In  public  he  is  but  a  functionary^.  If  you 
would  see  him,  in  his  true  and  distinctive 
character,  you  must  visit  him  at  his  home. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  a  foreigner  can 
not  do.  He  is  perfectly  welcome  to  pass 
up  and  down  among  the  sjdieres  of  public 
life,  but  the  Englishman’s  home  is  his  cas¬ 
tle  ;  and  it  would  be  easier  for  the  foreign¬ 
er  to  enter  the  embattled  keeps  which 
guard  our  shores,  than  to  penetrate  the 
fastnesses  of  our  inner  and  social  life.  The 
visitor  from  the  continent,  who  wishes  to 
study  the  English  character,  is,  therefore, 
driven  within  the  limits  of  Leicester 
Square.  In  this  haunt  of  foreigners,  this 
home  of  sharpers  and  adventurers,  politi¬ 
cal  exiles,  and  bankrupt  spendthrifts,  where 
continental  vice  may  be  seen  without  its 

folish,  he  studies  the  English  people, 
lence,  whenever  we  take  up  the  record  of 
a  Frenchman’s  travels  in  England,  Ave  ex¬ 
pect  unlimited  fun. 

The  essays  of  M.  Alphonse  Esquiros  are 
of  a  totally  ilifferent  order.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  lioing  com|>elled  to  fly  from  France 
in  consequence  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  I)e- 
cernlH'r,  1851,  sought  a  temporary  refuge 
in  Belgium,  from  whence  he  migrated  to 
Holland. 

“  In  the  latter  country,”  he  says,  “  I  was  struck 
by  the  benefits  spread  over  a  small  state  by  a 
national  religion  that  offered  no  resistance  to 
the  development  of  liberty.  The  intensely  calm 
prosperity  and  energetic  character  of  this  hand¬ 
ful  of  men,  who  formerly  disputed  with  Great 
Britain  the  empire  of  the  seas,  attracted  my  at¬ 


tention  to  a  very  different  branch  of  the  Saxon 
race.  I,  therefore,  resolved  to  study  on  a  larger 
stage  the  political  characteristics  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  the  conditions  of  a  representative  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  influence  of  certain  institutions 
on  the  moral  and  national  life  of  a  people.” 

With  an  outline  thus  broad  and  philo¬ 
sophical,  M.  Esquiros  came  over  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  at  once  girded  himself  to  his 
prescribed  task  with  singular  vigor  and 
originality.  He  took  a  wider  area  of 
study  than  that  of  Leicester  Square.  Ho 
endeavored  to  make  himself  one  with  the 
people.  He  passed  from  county  to  coun¬ 
ty,  examining  the  geological  strata  and 
their  organic  remains,  and  instituting  in¬ 
genious  parallels  between  them  and  the 
races  on  the  surface.  He  camped  with 
gipsies  in  the  New  Forest,  and  by  the 
murky  light  of  their  night-fires  listened 
to  their  strange  and  stirring  legends.  He 
fraternized  with  hop-pickers  in  Kent,  and 
joined  them  in  their  harmless  jollity.  He 
gained  a  comer  by  the  fire-side  of  the 
country  inn,  and  mingled  with  rustic  poli¬ 
ticians  and  sages,  who  came  to  smoke 
their  evening  pipe.  He  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  metropolitan  ballad-singers,  and 
I  disanned  the  habitual  reserve  of  itinerant 
l*unch-showmen,  who  initiated  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  their  popular  craft.  He 
scraped  acquaintance  Avith  strolling  play¬ 
ers,  conjurors,  and  acrobats.  He  made 
himself  at  home  with  costermongers,  pat- 
terers,  and  fisliAvomen.  He  went  upon 
the  path  of  mud -larks  and  scAver-hunt- 
ers.  Shoe-blacks  and  chimney-sweepers 
became  his  friends.  He  inspected  salt¬ 
mines  in  C’heshire  and  steel  factories  in 
Sheftield.  Note-book  in  hand,  he  visited 
dockyards,  arsenals,  camps,  and  forts.  He 
gained  a  footing  among  “regulars”  at  Al¬ 
dershot,  and  “  vohmteers”  at  Hythe.  Tak¬ 
ing  root  thus,  as  he  says,  in  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  through  Avhich  other  continental  crit¬ 
ics  have  passed  only  on  the  wings  of 
steam,  and  “heartily  loving  England  for 
her  institutions,  her  liberty,  her  grandeur, 
and  the  generous  hospitality  accorded  to 
himself,”  AA'hile,  at  the  same  time,  retain¬ 
ing  “  sufficient  of  the  stranger  in  his  lan¬ 
guage  and  tastes,”  M.  Esquiros  Avas  in  a 
position  to  form  a  more  original  and  im- 

[lartial  estimate  of  the  people  among  whom 
le  sojourned  than  many  aa’Iio  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him  in  this  department  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

His  essays,  a  few  of  which  have  l)een 
collected  and  very  ably  translated  into 
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Enorlish  by  Mr,  Lascelles  Wraxall,  have 
appeared,  and  are  yet  apj>earing,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  pages  of  the  Jleinie 
des  Deux  Mondes.  They  are  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  character,  and  are  entirely 
wanting  in  cohesion.  They  represent  the 
aspects  of  English  life  as  they  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  author,  without  regard  to  meth¬ 
odical  or  logic.al  arrangement,  lie  com¬ 
pares  himself  to  an  amateur  walking 
through  a  picture-gallery,  who  “  stops  be¬ 
fore  each  picture,  or  at  least  bt'fore  those 
which  accidentally  attract  his  attention, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  forming 
presently  a  general  idea  of  the  school  of 
painting  to  which  they  belong.”  Tlie  es¬ 
says,  so  far,  correspond  exactly  with  this  ' 
description.  It  would  be  unfair,  there-  j 
fore,  to  make  strictures  upon  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  character  of  a  series  as  yet  unfin¬ 
ished.  The  title  of  the  work  is  not  very 
happily  chosen ;  for  the  aspects  of  English 
life  given  by  the  author  are  all  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  and  outside  type.  He  has  not,  so  far, 
afforded  us  any  enlightenment  on  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  English  “  home.”  This,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  furnished  wdien  the  book  is 
complete.  Then,  the  author  trusts,  it  will 
respond  to  its  title,  and  fulfill  the  intentions 
originally  proposed. 

At  the  outset  of  his  researches  into 
English  habits  and  character,  ISI.  Esquiros 
was  struck  with  a  peculiarity  seldom  no¬ 
ticed  by  continental  critics — the  absence  of 
those  family  traits  and  types  which  «lis-' 
tinguish  the  people  of  other  countries. 
The  unity  and  uniqueness  which  give  a 
certain  personality  to  the  Frenchman,  the 
German,  and  even  the  American,  do  not 
so  distinctly  mark  the  Englishm.an.  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  land  of  contrasts.  It  com})re- 
hends  every’  type  of  face,  temperament, 
and  character.  It  exhibits  to  the  eye  of 
the  astonished  foreigner  “  a  prodigious 
collection  of  wretchedness  and  wealth  ;  a 
society  which  soars  to  the  sky,  and  de¬ 
scends  to  the  lowest  depths.”  Tliese  con¬ 
trasts  have  been  attributed  ordinarily  to 
the  complex  mixture  of  rac-es,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  political  constitution. 
M.  Esquiros  goes  deeper  for  the  solution 
of  the  mystery.  The  secret  of  our  na¬ 
tional  contradictions  lies  at  a  lower  level. 
He  sees  a  connection  between  the  geo¬ 
logical  system  of  England  and  its  national 
life.  Other  travelers  and  moralists  try 
to  account  for  our  discrepancies  of  charac¬ 
ter  by  appealing  to  the  profundities  of 
ethnology  and  political  economy.  M.  Es¬ 


quiros  betakes  himself  to  the  Museum  of 
Prac^tical  Geology. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Welsh  mountains, 
the  Alps  of  the  great  chain  running  west¬ 
ward  from  Cumberland  to  the  Land’s 
End,  “  menacing  heaven  with  the  sublime 
sorrow  of  the  Titans,”  are  the  first  spheres 
of  his  study.  Among  these  “])ages  of  the 
British  Genesis,”  he  revels  with  all  the 
ardor  of  the  painter  and  the  poet,  sketch¬ 
ing  many  a  vivid  picture  of  the  stern  but 
beautiful  grandeur  of  these  monarchs  of 
the  vast  Silurian  kingdom.  In  his  ra|>- 
turous  descriptions  of  scenery  one  is  led 
to  fear  th.at  he  has  forgotten  the  function 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  moralist.  But 
he  remembers  at  last  that  he  is  bound  to 
make  good  his  theory  of  geological  influ¬ 
ence,  and  to  indicate  the  empire  exercised 
by  strata  over  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  jHiople.  These  are  his  conclusions  : 

“  Wales,  despite  numerous  mwles  of  commu¬ 
nication,  and  the  many  tourists  who  travel  it  an¬ 
nually,  has  remained,  like  some  portions  of 
Scotland,  estranged  from  England  in  habits, 
traditions,  and  language.  There  the  ark  of  an¬ 
cient  customs  has  rested  as  on  a  promontory. 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  a  .shifting  population, 
slightly  attached  to  those  customs  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  fonn,  in  a  measure,  the  moral 
country,  generally  dwells  in  a  flat,  moving,  and 
sandy  soil ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  solid 
rocks  which  abound  in  striking  features,  are 
inhabited  by  a  race  rooted  in  the  ground,  with 
granitic  character  and  tenacious  manners.  The 
western  mountains  of  England,  which  defy  the 
skill  of  the  railway  engineer,  have  served  to  en- 
j  trench  a  local  spirit ;  and  behind  these  ramparts, 
groups  of  shepherds  inhabit  the  same  districts 
in  which  their  ancestors  resided  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  They  are  all  more  or  less  closely 
related,  and  beneath  the  lowly  roofs  which 
hang  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  like  birds’ 
nests,  you  will  find  a  thousand  touching  pic¬ 
tures  of  family  life ;  children  rejoicing  with  the 
aged,  and  old  people  sanctifying  the  house. 
Sober,  saving,  economical,  and  hardened  by 
fatigue,  they  clamber  barof<x)ted  during  the 
summer  over  the  harsh,  stern  rocks  ;  humane 
and  hospitable,  they  ofier  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  wayfarer.” 

We  congratulate  M.  Esquiros  on  his 
Welsh  tour.  We  do  not  wonder  that  his 
poetry  outruns  his  philosophy.  He  must 
have  met  with  a  generous  reception  among 
these  hardy  mountaineers  rarely  accorded 
to  the  English  traveler.  Tourists  from 
England  would  [»robably  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  the  peasantry  of  Wales  are 
“  tenacious.”  Some  of  the  more  indig- 
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nant  amoncf  them  would  perhaps  change  The  fframte  mountain  range  imparts  some 
the  word  into  “  rapacious.”  But  M.  Es-  of  its  own  sternness  and  solidity  to  the  in- 
(juiros  would  find  very  few  standing  by  habitants  of  the  hights.  But  surely  it  is 
him  in  his  estimate  of  the  “granitic”  going  too  far  to  attribute  a  moral  influ- 
tvpe  of  their  mental  and  moral  character,  ence  to  Bed  Sandstone,  or  to  regard  inspi- 
'f'rustworthy  statistics  concenung  the  low-  ration  to  virtue  as  emanating  from  Oolite, 
er  classes  of  Welsh  society  do  not  indicate  The  theory  of  geological  influence  is  sound 
the  preservation  of  those  ancient  virtues  enough  when  kept  within  its  proper  limits; 
which  our  author  describes  as  clinging  to  as  when  M.  Ksijuiros  concludes  that  na- 
the  population  of  the  hights,  just  as  “Snow-  tions  spread  over  an  undefined  space  have 
don  retains  the  beams  of  the  departed  never  attained  a  high  grade  in  political  or 
planet  long  after  the  whole  surrounding  social  life,  whereas  those  which  have  been 
country  has  been  buried  in  gloom.”  Far  compelled  by  natural  barriers  to  draw 
be  it  from  us  to  disparage  the  morality  of  themselves  Avithin  a  narrowe<i  territory, 
the  Welsh.  We  object  only  to  the  an-  “  have  founded  cities  at  an  early  date, 
thor's  too  wide  and  general  application  of  have  compelled  the  earth  to  support  them, 
his  theory  of  geological  influence.  We  do  and  have  tom  from  nature  those  resources 
not  regard  the  word  “  granitic  ”  as  a  cor-  which  the  narrow  geographical  limits 
rect  (lefinition  of  the  moral  and  mental  seemed  to  deny  them.”  Oidy  thus,  in  the 
character  of  the  |)eople  of  W ales  at  large,  departments  of  political  economy  .and  his- 
nor  indeed  of  mountain  populations  gen-  torical  physiology,  can  it  be  affirmed  that 
erally.  Severed  to  a  great  extent  from  “  the  territory  is  the  parent  of  human  fa- 
the  outlying  world,  the  inhabitants  of  culties.” 

mountain  districts  retain  a  certain  simpli-  The  essayist  stands  upon  safer  ground 
city  of  manners,  allied  with  physical  vigor  when  he  turns  to  the  successive  races  which 
.and  hardihood.  History  d<H*8  not  claim  have  inhabited  the  island,  in  order  to  disco- 
for  them  the  praise  of  a  jmrer  life.  ver  the  secret  of  the  great  contrasts  of  our 

It  is  a  coincidence  worthy  of  note  that  the  n.ational  chanacter.  In  studying  the  distino- 
most  ancient  r.ve  of  Great  Britain  dwells  tive  features  of  a  by-gone  generation,  it  is 
upon  the  oldest  rocks.  It  is  also  interest-  nccessaty  to  t.ake  a  wider  range  than  is 
ing  to  learn,  that  the  jieople  of  Brittany  furnished  by  the  domestic  habits  and  arts 
spe.ak  a  dialect  of  the  old  Celtic  tongue,  of  the  iieriod.  The  national  antiijuities. 
Some  few  years  ago,  six  of  the  |>eas.antry  of  which  we  h.ave  a  splendid  collection  in 
of  the  ancient  Armorica  were  brought  the  British  Museum,  do  not  go  far  enough, 
over  to  the  ancient  Cambria.  After  a  lit-  Hence  M.  E.s<juiros  suggests  the  practica- 
tle  preliminary  embarrassment  they  found  bility  of  constructing  a  more  sjiecifically 
that  they  could  converse  with  the  |K*asantry  human  arclueology,  “  whose  oracles  would 
of  Wales  without  serious  difficulty.  Wales,  be  as  sure,  and  even  more  instructive  for 
“  the  English  Brittany,  is  situated  on  the  the  philosophy  of  history,  th.an  the  dumb 
same  Silurian  rocks  which  form  the  basis  revelations  of  stone  and  bronze.”  The 
of  the  French  Britany,  so  th.at  the  moun-  study  of  skulls,  “the  medals  of  life,”  is 
tains  of  the  two  countries,  now  separated  commended  as  likely  to  prove  a  valuable 
by  a  chasnj,  were  once  the  bed  of  the  auxiliary  to  ethnological  research.  This  is 
same  sea.”  an  idea  of  Prichard’s,  who  strongly  advises 

We  can  not  follow  M.  Escpiiros  through  the  preservation  of  all  such  human  remains 
his  picturesque  and  often  eloquent  rimme  as  might  contribute  to  the  form.ation  of  an 
of  the  geology  of  Great  Britain.  Our  osteoloppcal  history.  Out  of  such  a  col- 
business  is  nather  with  his  illustrations  of  lection,  he  thinks,  much  valuable  infonna- 
the  proposition  that  there  is  a  connection  tion  might  be  provided,  even  for  the  mo- 
existing  between  the  geology  of  England  ralist,  who  could  thus  have  the  o]»portu- 
and  the  national  life  of  its  people.  It  nity  of  studying  “the  different  families 
must  Ik!  confessed  that  the  theory  is  not  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  brought 
substantiated  by  any  cogent  reasoning  or  fresh  and  successive  organs  to  British  ci- 
vigorous  illustration.  The  indu8tri.al  life  vilization.” 

of  a  nation  is  doubtless  modified  to  a  great  In  the  most  ancient  British  tombs  skulls 
extent  by  the  character  of  its  geologic.al  have  been  found  of  an  “  extremely  low, 
productions.  The  inhabitsmts  of  a  coal-  flat,  and  pyramidal  form.”  It  is  just 
district  will  generally  l>e  colliers.  Sctenery  possible  that  skulls  equally  flat  and  pyra- 
exerts  certain  influence  upon  the  mind,  midal  might  be  found  among  the  remains 
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of  the  present  era.  But  M.  Esquiros  h:ig  so 
much  faith  in  his  theory  of  skull  diagnosis, 
that  he  bases  ujmn  the  contents  of  the  an¬ 
cient  British  graves  a  question  of  great 
ethnological  importance  :  Were  the  Celts, 
who  were  a  comparatively  superior  race, 
really  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island  ? 
The  old  Welsh  traditions  assert  that  they 
were.  But  ethnology  does  not  allow  it¬ 
self  to  be  embarrassed  by  tradition.  The 
ancient  races  have  always  ])rided  them- 
selv'es  on  their  autochthonic  dignity,  but 
their  claims  are,  in  most  instances,  open 
to  suspicion.  A  comparatively  new  sci¬ 
ence,  for  which  even  Professor  Max  MqI- 
ler  is  unable  to  find  an  adequate  name, 
has  thrown  fresh  light  on  the  succession  of 
races.  The  disciples  of  this  science  of 
language  imagine  that  they  have  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  English  tongue  “certain  sounds 
whose  origin  they  can  refer  neither  to  the 
Celtic  nor  Tudesque  idioms.”  Our  nation¬ 
al  speech  contains  dim  hints  of  those 
Ugro-Tatar  triljes  which  were  the  abori¬ 
gines  of  various  districts  of  Eurojie. 

The  Celtic  element  in  the  early  popula¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  was  not  destroyed, 
though  modified,  by  the  Roman  invasion. 
Both  the  Celtic  and  the  Roman  element, 
however,  succumbed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
enriching,  nevertheless,  the  absorbing  na¬ 
tion  with  permanent  benefit.  The  Danes 
and  Nonnans  brought  no  really  new  blood 
to  the  Celto-Saxon  race ;  “  for  they  were 
more  a  connecting  link  than  an  element  of 
the  population.”  The  Norman  victors, 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  history,  and 
doubtless  because  of  the  vigor  and  force 
of  the  Saxon  race,  faile<l  in  their  endeavors 
to  introduce  even  the  language  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  into  the  land.  The  conquerors 
were  compelled  to  accept  the  language  of 
the  conquered.  The  Saxons  are  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  English  nation.  The  Celts 
were  their  precursors,  and  the  Normans 
were  absorbed.  Contemplating  these 
facts  as  a  moralist,  as  well  as  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  philosopher,  M.  Esquiros  dis¬ 
cerns  in  them  the  wisdom  of  Providence. 

“  Ethnolotry,”  be  says,  “  contains  moral  in¬ 
struction  ;  for  it  reconciles  all  races  in  a  feeling 
of  humanity.  This  science  teaches  u.s,  in  fact, 
that  the  human  families  possess  different  gifts 
and  peculiar  instincts,  an  intellect  molded  in  a 
type  of  special  organization,  external  features, 
which  all  have  a  relative  beauty,  and  aptitudes 
which  respond  to  certain  wants  of  the  social 
condition.  It  is  by  shaking  and  mingling  these 
elements  in  the  sacred  urn  of  nations,  that  Provi¬ 


dence  forms  the  living  matter  of  history.  Simple 
races  manifest  faculties  equally  simple  and  lim¬ 
ited  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  races  are  min¬ 
gled,  the  more  docs  the  national  character  abound 
in  shades,  which,  by  their  very  opposition,  tend 
to  ramify  the  resources  of  civilization.  .  .  . 
The  English  is  a  composite  nation,  and  hence  its 
strength.  In  those  parts  of  Great  Britain  where 
the  crossing  of  races  has  been  less  complicated, 
the  organization  of  the  inhabitants  offers  a  more 
uniform  and,  consequently,  less  rich  instrument. 
In  Scotland,  for  instance,  .  .  .  the  human 
face  offers  fewer  individual  and  peculiar  traits 
than  in  England." 

M.  Esquiros  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Spread  all  over  Eng¬ 
land,  there  are  yet  a  few  localities  where 
the  Saxon  type  may  l>e  seen  in  its  more 
definite  an«l  |>erfect  development.  One  of 
these  is  Guildford  in  Surrey,  where  the 
Anglo-Saxon  element  finds  its  representa¬ 
tive,  not  only  in  architecture  and  olden 
memorials,  but  in  the  muscular  breadth 
and  florid  countenance  of  the  inhabitants. 
Those,  however,  who  wish  to  form  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  Vwaiity  of  the  Saxon  ty}>e, 
“  must  look  at  the  female.”  The  descrip¬ 
tion  given  by  ]SI.  Esquiros  reads  like  the 
stanza  of  an  ^Oriental  epithalamium.  He 
might  have  been  sketching  a  houri.  This 
is  his  picture : 

“  She  is  remarkable  for  light  hair,  blue  eyes, 
coral  lips,  cheeks  ruddy  as  the  flower  to  which 
they  are  so  frequently  compared,  a  skin  as  white 
and  transparent  as  alabaster,  delicate  features, 
arms  admirably  modeled,  a  perfect  bust,  and 
an  air  of  flourishing  health,  yet  bearing  the 
stamp  of  birth.  Who  can  not  recognize  a  true 
Saxon  woman  by  her  walk?  Inres»u  patuit 
dM :  you  distinguish  in  it  the  movement  of  a 
haughty  race,  independent,  mistress  of  itself, 
and  all  it  thinks  proper  to  subjugate.” 

No  wonder  the  gallant  Frenchman  found 
such  ready  access  to  society  ! 

Strength  and  masculine  energy,  as  well 
as  beauty,  distinguish  the  Saxon  race. 
But  these  qualities  have  their  drawbacks. 
All  absolute  endowments  are  exclusive. 
Elegance  and  delicacy  of  workmanship 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  massive  and  gi¬ 
gantic  genius  which  conceives  high-level 
bridges,  and  spiuis  stormy  straits  with  a 
tube.  The  Titan  can  not  contrive  a  trink¬ 
et.  Providence  thus  balances  the  gifts  of 
races.  Where  people  are  colossal  in  their 
capabilities,  they  are  seldom  cunning  and 
sulitle  in  their  handicraft.  The  nation  that 
constructs  the  Great  Eastern  is  not  clever 
ill  fashioning  the  Geneva  watch.  Upon 
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this  basis  M.  Esquiros  fontids  his  theory 
that  Enclish  industry  has  its  weak  side. 
Indeed,  he  gr.acefully  hints  that,  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  we  are  clumsy,  and  even  clownish. 
In  matters  of  taste  we  are  fearfully  defi¬ 
cient.  His  refined  sense  was  everywhere 
shocked.  At  the  comer  of  every  street 
he  saw,  horribile  dictu^  piles  of  wealth  in 
gorgeous  profusion,  sacnficed  and  lost  for 
want  of  artistic  arrangement.  Linendrap- 
ers  have  no  chance  of  winning  the  popular 
eye,  unless  they  secure  the  aid  of  French 
artistes  to  dress  their  windows.  You  can 
distinguish  a  French  shoj)  .at  a  single 
glance,  “  by  the  harmony  of  co1oi*h,  that 
music  fomied  to  please  the  eyes.”  Every 
thing  indicates  the  hand  of  the  Cyclops 
rather  than  of  the  fairy.  Use  reigns  at  the 
cost  of  beauty. 

There  is  some  truth  in  all  this.  As  a 
nation  we  are  deficient  in  taste,  heavy  in 
design,  and  often  coarse  in  execution. 
Hut  we  have  not  forgotten  the  lesson  of 
1851.  In  the  first  Exhibition  we  api)e.ar- 
ed  at  a  dis.advantage  in  the  subtleties  of 
art,  when  com]*ared  with  our  neighlM)rs. 
The  charge  of  clownishness  was  tlien  ap- 
j»ro])ri.ate.  It  is  not  so  now.  We  have 
made  wonderful  strides  in  the  matter  of 
taste  and  subtle  skill ;  and  if  M.  Esquiros 
will  visit  the  International  Exhibition,  he 
will  find  that  the  n.ation  which  reigns  su¬ 
preme  in  the  Annexe^  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  machinery,  can  ch.allenge  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  in  those  courts  which  arc  devoted  to 
more  delic.ate  workm.anship,  to  rival  its 
miracles  of  minute  m.aniimlation.  Our  n,a- 
tional  genius  is  like  the  Nasmyth  hammer, 
which  m.ay  be  so  regulated  as  to  descend 
with  the  crushing  force  of  tons,  or  the 
gentle  fall  of  the  snowflake. 

Our  author  closes  his  estimate  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  by  nmning  a  par¬ 
allel  l)t‘tween  the  Englishman  and  the 
Scotchman,  not  veiy  flattering  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  While  acknowledging  that  the  mass¬ 
es  in  Scotland  .are  more  cultivated  and 
better  educated  than  the  peasantry  in 
many  of  the  English  districts,  he  affirms 
that  the  population  of  Scotland,  though  it 
may  never  descend  so  low  as  th.at  of  Eng¬ 
land,  never  rises  so  high.  Scotland,  he 
says, 

“has  certainly  produced  remarkable  men,  but 
she  has  hitherto  been  asked  in  vain  for  a  Milton, 
a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Byron.  Walter  Scott  alone, 
and  he  in  an  inferior  style  of  writing,  attained 
the  first  rank.  The  English  nation,  properly  so 
called,  is  a  human  piano  forte  of  incomparable 


range,  which  contains  the  lowest  and  basest 
notes,  but  also  rises  to  the  highest  known  intel¬ 
lect”  [The  reason  of  this  comparative  inferi¬ 
ority  of  the  Scotch  race  is  in  the  fact  thatScot- 
land]  “  has  been  less  exposed  than  England  to 
inva.sion,  and  therefore  less  subjected  to  the 
ctuses  of  intellectual  diversity  which  successive 
cro.<5slngs  impress,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the 
blood  of  a  race.” 

One  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  a 
work  entitled  The  JiJjtglish  at  Home  a 
wominent  mention  of  the  Gipsies,  who 
lave  no  nationality,  and  who  retain  their 
individual  type  in  ever}’  land  of  their  wan¬ 
derings.  ]SI.  Esquiros,  however,  devotes 
several  chapters  to  the  Gipsies,  lielieving 
that  “  there  is  probably  no  spot  in  the 
world  so  well  suited  as  Old  England  for 
the  study  of  this  dispersed  and  mysterious 
race.”  To  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  w’orks  of  Hoyland  and  Horrow', 
the  information  afforded  by  M.  Esquiros 
will  )>rove  most  interesting  and  accepta¬ 
ble.  He  has  sp.ared  no  pains  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  creed  of 
a  people  of  w’hom  so  little  is  generally 
known,  and  who  yet  have  a  eharm  for  the 
artist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  moralist, 
which  no  other  race  presents. 

The  popular  lielief  points  to  Egv'pt  as 
the  birth-land  of  this  mysterious  people. 
This  tradition,  which  is  proudly  and  per¬ 
sistently  held  by  the  Gipsies  themselves, 
was  in  the  first  instance  contrived  by  the 
medieval  theologian.s,  to  suit  some  theory 
of  biblical  interpretation.  It  has  no  cred¬ 
ible  basis.  Nor  can  the  theory  of  a  Jew’- 
ish  origin  hold  good.  There  is  no  affinity 
I)etween  the  Gipsy  and  the  Jew’.  Their 
habits  of  life  present  a  jierfect  contrast. 
“Hie  Jew’s  seek  towns,  the  centers  of 
population,  where  they  c.an  trade  ;  the 
Gipsies,  on  the  contrary,  spre.ad  over  the 
country  and  the  heaths.”  The  Jew’  is  na¬ 
tionalized,  and  readily  falls  in  with  the 
h.abits  and  peculiarities  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  settles ;  the  Gipsy,  all 
the  world  over,  is  a  stranger.  The  one  is 
borne  on  the  tide  of  civiliz.ation,  the  other 
retains  the  primitive  barb.arism.  Who, 
and  what,  then,  are  the  Gipsies? 

Htlttner,  the  philologist,  w’as  the  first  to 
throw’  out  the  hint  that  India  w’as  the  cra¬ 
dle  of  this  vagrant  people.  His  view  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  Grellman  and 
Prichard,  who  discovered  in  the  language 
of  the  Gij)sie8 — a  langtiage  which,  with 
slight  variations,  they  everywhere  speak 
—  some  elements  of  affinity  to  the  San- 
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scrit.  The  cause  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
original  race  is  involved  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  Grellman  speculates  on  the 
probability  of  their  having  been  driven 
from  India  by  the  great  invasion  of  Tam¬ 
erlane.  As,  however,  they  must  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  low  caste,  (Grellman  says,  the 
Sudras,)  it  is  not  likely  that  a  foreign  in¬ 
vasion  would  lead  to  their  dispersion.  M. 
Esquiros  supposes  that  certain  depreda¬ 
tions  and  misunderstandings  with  justice 
were  the  true  secret  of  the  ex|)ulsion  of 
the  Gipsies  from  their  native  land.  If  na¬ 
tional  chanicteristics  be  permanent,  there 
is  too  much  ground  for  assuming  the  truth 
of  this  suggestion. 

More  than  three  centuries  ago,  the  Gip¬ 
sies  made  their  first  appearance  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Their  recejdion  was  far  from  flat¬ 
tering.  In  two  decrees  of  Henry  VIII., 
they  are  represented  as  rogues  and  vaga¬ 
bonds,  and  commanded  to  quit  the  king¬ 
dom  forever.  So  anxious  were  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  get  rid  of  them,  that  they  were 
shipped  to  France  forthwith,  at  the  cont 
of  the  State.  They  must  have  m.ade  their 
way  back  again  very  rapidly,  for  we  hear 
of  them  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Eliza¬ 
beth.  According  to  the  statutes  of  the 
period,  the  Gipsy  was  regarded  as  a  capi¬ 
tal  offender;  and  in  the  days  of  the  se¬ 
cond  Charles,  thirteen  Gipsies  were  gib- 
l>eted  at  Norfolk,  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  belonging  to  the  proscribed  race. 
The  statute  against  the  Gipsies  was  not 
repealed  until  the  reign  of  George  III. 

There  are  in  England  five  principal  Gip¬ 
sy  tribes.  The  Stanleys  iiave  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  New  Forest  —  the  Lovells 
hang  on  the  skirts  c»f  the  metropolis — the 
Coopers  infest  the  royal  demesne  at  Wind¬ 
sor  —  the  1  lemes  traverse  the  northern 
cx)unties — and  the  Smiths  jiiteh  their  tents 
in  the  east  of  the  island.  Anxious  to 
know  the  inner  life  of  this  strange  peo¬ 
ple,  M.  Esquiros  w'andere<l  over  commons 
and  deserted  districts,  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  Gipsy  track,  lie  was  at  last 
fortunate  enough  to  light  upon  an  olive- 
fiiced  boy,  whose  cotmtenance  .and  color 
betraye<l  his  kindred.  lie  induced  the 
lad  to  lead  him  to  the  encampment.  He 
describes  his  reception :  it  was  certainly 
inferior  to  the  hospitality  which  he  encoun¬ 
tered  in  Wales : 

“  I  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  a  wild  and 
striking  scene.  A  naked  hill,  though  covered 
here  and  there  with  tawny  heath,  joined  the 
most  majestic  relics  of  the  old  forest ;  aged  oaks 
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whose  shadows  fell  over  the  slopes  of  the  hill* 
proudly  displayed  their  gnarled  limbs,  and  their 
scanty  but  gloomy  foliage.  The  sun  was  set¬ 
ting  on  the  right,  in  the  horizon  of  hills,  whose 
torn  flanks  preserved  the  traces  of  old  torrents 
that  had  disappeared.  Nothing  is  more  strange 
than  the  sight  of  a  Gipsy  camp  amid  this  soli¬ 
tude  and  majesty  of  Nature.  Half  a  dozen  tents 
were  arranged  in  a  semi  circle ;  and  I  noticed 
they  were  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the  beams 
of  the  rising  sun.  The  men  and  womem  were 
seated  on  the  ground  round  a  fire,  which,  fed 
with  green  wood,  produced  more  smoke  than 

flame . No  one  was  busied  with  any 

thing.  Kettles,  hanging  from  a  species  of  hook, 
under  poles  fixed  in  the  ground,  were  singing 
the  song  of  water  beginning  to  boil.  A  few 
mangy  dogs  displayed  their  heads  among  the 
bushes,  and  began  barking,  though  feebly,  at 
the  Gorgio.  The  Gipsies  kept  up  their  in¬ 
different  and  motionless  attitude;  they  are  like 
the  savages,  who  notice  every  thing,  while  ap¬ 
pearing  to  have  seen  nothing.  Two  little  girls 
of  five  or  six,  lively,  and  black  as  demons,  alone 
left  the  party,  and  came  to  ask  alms  of  me." 

Curious  to  know  somethinj;  of  the  art 
of  fortune-telliufr,  and  to  learn  wbetlier  it 
had  any  principle  or  methoti,  31.  Estpiiros 
withstood  the  charms  of  these  lovely  trirls 
of  the  demon  type,  and  was  led  into  the 
j>rcsence  of  his  guide’s  mother,  an  old 
woman  who  “  would  have  gladilened  the 
heart  of  liembrandt,  Teniers,  or  David 
Wilkie;’’ but  wbo,  notwithstanding  cer¬ 
tain  traces  of  .an  ancient  beauty,  was  de¬ 
plorably  hideous  and  uglv.  Either  by  a 
liberal  use  of  those  compliments  which  a 
Frenchman  so  well  knows  how  to  j»ay,  or 
by  the  prospect  of  a  more  substantial  ben¬ 
efit,  our  traveler  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  old  lady  to  admit  him  to  the  inner  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  c.amp,  which  containeii  about 
thirty  persons.  On  entering  the  circle  he 
was  invited  to  take  a  seat  on  the  gnass, 
the  only  chair  in  the  community  being  oc- 
cu[>ied  by  a  Gipsy  woman  at  least  a  hund¬ 
red  ye.ars  old.  Three  old  men,  “  whose 
heads  the  winter  had  whitened,’’  and  one 
of  whom,  wrapped  in  a  ragged  blanket, 
“  resembled  the  stiitue  of  Silence,”  were 
w.arming  their  hands  ,at  the  wretched  fire. 
A  fine  fellow  of  forty,  with  an  intelligent 
face,  we.aring  a  somewhat  superior  cos¬ 
tume,  as  the  chief  of  the  band,  .and  a 
few  ill-tempered-looking  women,  with 
“  gloomy  flashing  eyes,”  completed  the 
picturesque  circle. 

The  old  sorceress,  true  to  the  inspira¬ 
tions  of  age,  proceeded  to  draw  a  sketch 
of  the  good  old  times,  when  tents  might 
be  pitched  anywhere  without  interfer- 
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ence  ;  and  when  donkeys  and  horses 
mifjht  always  rejjale  themselves  at  will  on 
the  prass-lands  of  the  fanner.  Times, 
however,  had  so  wofully  altered,  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  for  the  Gipsies  to 
live  ;  and  in  proof  of  the  straits  to  whieh 
they  were  reduced,  the  old  lady  asserted 
that  they  had  nothing  for  supper  but  a 
hedgehog,  which  had  been  found  on  the 
wayside.  At  this  point  of  the  recital,  an 
tulhappy  chicken,  imprisoned  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  tent,  lifted  up  its  voice,  to  the  dis- 
rnav  of  the  whole  party,  and  to  the  spe- 
ciaf  confusion  of  the  old  sorceress.  Re¬ 
lieving  her  irritation  by  a  few  maledic¬ 
tions  on  the  head  of  the  offending  fowl, 
she  proceeded  to  explain  that  the  bird  in 
(juestion  was  Ix'ing  Kept  for  the  marriage 
of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  trilje.  M. 
Kscjuiros  gracefully  relieved  the  general 
embarrassment  by  the  gift  of  a  crown, 
with  whieh  a  boy  was  dispatched  ai)par- 
cntly  to  a  neighboring  farm.  lie  soon  re¬ 
turned  bearing  a  fowl  in  his  arms,  the 
very  fowl  of  the  ill-timed  cluck.  This 
they  proceeded  to  cook  for  sujtper,  in  the 
following  fashion  : 

“  A  square  piece  of  turf  was  removed,  and 
a  hole  dug  in  the  opening,  which  was  filled  with 
small  wood.  In  the  mean  while  the  fowl’s  toi¬ 
lette  had  been  made :  this  consisted  simply  in 
rem  wing  the  entrails,  and  rolling  it,  feathers 
and  all,  in  a  paste  of  clay.  This  done,  it  was 
laid  on  the  sticks,  arranged  so  as  to  burn  easily, 
and  the  piece  of  grass  was  placed  over  all  as  a 
lid.” 

This  method  of  cooking,  whieh  will 
probiibly  be  new'  to  all  our  readers,  has 
many  merits ;  for  not  only  does  it  impart 
a  delicious  flavor  to  the  meal,  but  it  has 
the  e.litirm  of  conce-aling  the  ctilinary  pre¬ 
parations,  a  very  valuable  quality  in  (iijt- 
sy  life.  In  this  very  case  it  proved  so. 
The  farmer  from  whom  the  fow  1  had  been 
stolen,  came  up  in  a  rage,  while  the  cook¬ 
ing  w'as  in  jrroecss,  to  inspect  the  camp. 
He  walked  tw’o  or  three  times  over  the 
B[>ot  where  the  animal  was  secretly  bak¬ 
ing,  without  discovering  its  presence. 
Our  traveler  was  puzzled,  as  probably  our 
readers  are,  as  to  the  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  feathers.  The  clay  was  broken 
with  a  hammer,  the  feathers  came  off  of 
themselves,  and  the  dainty  w.as  served  up 
on  a  Avooden  dish. 

Idle  English  Gipsies,  like  their  brethren 
all  over  the  world,  have  no  definite  reli¬ 
gion.  They  take  their  children  to  be 


baptized,  but  rather  “as  a  mode  of  identi¬ 
fication  than  as  a  religious  practice.” 
They  have  no  traditional  faith,  though 
some  few  dogmas  of  an  ancient  creed  flit, 
like  shadows  of  the  past,  over  their  ima¬ 
gination.  The  doctrine  of  the  metempsy¬ 
chosis,  a  relic  perchance  of  their  Indian 
ancestry,  is  not  altogether  abandoned  by 
them.  But  though  without  religion,  they 
are  not  altogether  without  law.  '^fhey 
have  some  recognized  statutes,  which, 
however,  arc  few  and  simple. 

“  The  first  enjoins  on  the  Gipsy  to  live  with 
his  brethren,  to  reside  under  a  tent  like  a  trav¬ 
eler,  and  not  in  a  house  rooted  in  the  ground. 
The  second  is  chiefly  addressed  to  the  women  ; 
it  proscribes  to  them  an  absolute  fidelity  to 
their  husbands.  The  third  refers  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts.” 

The.se  debts,  of  course,  are  only  those 
which  are  contracted  among  themselves. 
It  is  not  a  point  of  honor  with  the  (iipsy 
to  pay  promiscuous  debts.  But  a  Gipsy 
who  has  borrowed  from  his  brother  will 
make  any  sacrifice  to  free  himself  from  an 
obligation  which  he  considers  to  bo  de- 
gratling. 

Tlie  marriage  ceremony  is  conducted 
with  all  the  splendor  they  can  give  it,  and 
is  continued  during  three  days,  during 
whieh  the  tent  of  the  Romany  is  open  to 
all.  AVanderers  though  they  are,  the 
Gipsies  exhibit  the  deepest  anxiety  rc- 
8])eeting  their  place  of  burial.  AA^ith  little 
care  for  the  future  of  their  souls,  their 
one  ambition  is  a  decent  coffin  and  a  quiet 
grave.  So  great  is  the  respect  for  the 
wishes  of  their  dying  friends  on  this  jioint 
that  they  have  been  known  to  transport  a 
body  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  request  of  the  deceased.  The 
clothes  of  a  desid  Gipsy  are  burned,  as 
Avell  as  the  straw'  of  his  bed.  “  Ilis  rug, 
snuff-box,  any  old  silver  sjioon,  his  horse, 
or  his  donkey,”  are  scrupulously  pre¬ 
served  ;  .and  nothing  but  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tress  will  drive  them  to  part  Avith  these 
relics  of  the  dead. 

The  (iij)sies  are  not  Avithout  a  literature. 
'^Tlieir  language  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  di.alect  of  English  thieves. 
“  Daughter  of  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Zend, 
it  has  ])reserved  traces  of  its  noble  origin.” 
The  first  book  printed  in  the  Romany 
idiom  Avas  the  Iloly  Bible,  translated  by 
Mr.  Borrow.  Of  this  translation  the  Gij)- 
sies  are  very  proud,  not  because  of  its  mor¬ 
al  value,  but  because  it  seems  to  invest 
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their  tongue  with  a  dignity  before  denied 
to  it.  Songs  and  ballads  descriptive  of 
Gipsy  life,  and  not  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  constitute  the  staple  of  the  Ro¬ 
many  literature.  The  idiom,  like  the  very 
existence  of  the  tribe,  is  fading  away.  The 
nomad  life  must  vanish  before  the  march 
of  civilization.  Another  generation  will 

f>robably  efface  from  England  a  j)eople  il- 
ustrious,  at  least,  for  their  sorrows.  Their 
present  number  in  England  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand. 

In  the  mean  while  can  any  thing  be  done 
to  ameliorate  their  condition  ?  Strange  to 
say,  there  have  been  few  organizations  for 
the  benefit  of  these  w'anderers.  Philan¬ 
thropy  has  generously  undertaken  every 
other  form  of  want  and  sorrow.  It  has  al¬ 
most  ignored  the  Gipsies.  The  late  Rev. 
George  Crabb  and  others  met  with  little  en¬ 
couragement  in  their  endeavors  to  modify 
the  nomadic  habits  of  the  race — habits  ut¬ 
terly  inconsistent,  of  course,  with  civiliza¬ 
tion.  A  very  few  were  induced  to  re¬ 
nounce  a  vagabond  life;  but  some  of 
these,  impatient  of  social  restraints,  relaps¬ 
ed  into  their  native  w’ays.  There  seems 
“  little  hope  of  entirely  breaking  the  chain 
of  habit  among  the  adult  Gipsies.”  The 
hope  lies  with  the  children,  if  they  can  lic 
torn,  at  an  early  age,  from  their  perilous 
associations.  “  Education  alone,  and  |>er- 
suasion,  and  gentle  measures,  can  reunite 
them  to  the  native  population,  reconcile 
them  with  a  home,  and  attach  them  to 
the  soil.” 

We  have  already  indicated  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  character  of  the  essays  of  M.  Es- 
quiros.  Following  his  order,  which  com¬ 
menced  with  geology,  and  proceeded  with 
Gipsies,  we  come  to  beer.  Disdaining, 
like  a  true  philosopher,  to  accept  superficial 
aspects  of  society,  and  diving  into  the 
reasons  of  things,  our  essayist  concludes 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of 
English  social  life  and  character  is  beer. 
Modem  Europe  is  divisible  into  tw'o 
groups  —  “  the  Latin  races  w’ho  drink 
wine,  and  the  races,  more  or  less  Saxon, 
who  drink  beer.”  IJeverages  of  an  ali¬ 
mentary  class  have  much  to  do  with  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  population. 
Ascertain  a  nation’s  drinks,  and  you  may 
form  an  estimate  of  its  life. 

“  The  impetuosity  of  the  Latin  races,  their 
sparkling  wit  and  warlike  ardor,  respond  to 
those  qualities  which  have  been  called  the  hlood 
of  the  grape :  those  nations  whom  nature  has 


condemned  to  a  sterner  beverage,  are  distin¬ 
guished,  for  their  part,  by  strength,  patience, 
reflection,  obstinate  and  encroaching  toil.” 

Strange  to  saj^,  this  northern  l)everagc 
was  first  made  in  Ej'ypt,  and  had  for  its 
patron  the  god  Osiris,  It  has  liecn  from 
time  immemorial  “  the  drink  adopted  in 
those  countries  where  the  vine  refuses  to 
grow,  either  through  excess  or  deficiency 
of  110.11.”  It  was  a  mighty  favorite  with 
the  Danes  and  Saxons,  who  believed  th.it 
among  the  highest  felicities  of  Odin’s  para¬ 
dise  was  the  privilege  of  drinking  ale  for¬ 
ever  from  tall  cups.  Popular  as  the  bev¬ 
erage  was  in  ancient  times,  many  genera¬ 
tions  passed  away  before  it  became  a  com¬ 
mon  drink.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  English  artisan  who 
managed  to  stumlile  on  a  glass  of  strong 
ale,  thought  himself  as  royally  served  as 
the  lord  mayor. 

Relieving  clearly  that  lieer  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  peculiarity  and 
uniqueness  of  the  English  character,  and  in 
accordivnee  with  his  detenninjition  to  go 
back  to  the  genesis  of  every  thing  and 
every  hotly,  M.  Esquiros  gives  us  the  nat¬ 
ural  history  of  this  popular  beverage.  In 
pursuing  his  investigations,  he  witnessed  a 
vivid  picture  of  that  jubilee  of  v.agabonds, 
the  hop-harvest,  'llic  scene  lay,  of  course, 
in  Kent. 

“  At  that  period  of  the  year,  the  vagabond 
shakes  off  his  sloth,  the  wandering  tinker  puts 
out  his  fire,  the  beggar  ceases  to  hold  out  his 
luand,  the  minstrel  deserts  his  fiddle,  the  labor¬ 
er  bids  farewell  for  a  season  to  the  plow ;  all 
proceed  to  the  hop  festival.  Then  come  togeth¬ 
er  the  poor  man  in  decent  clothes,  and  the  poor 
man  in  rags ;  the  workman  with  an  open  face, 
and  the  adventurer  with  suspicious  looks — the 
honest  man  and  the  thief:  still  the  latter  docs 
not  steal,  but  works  for  a  season.  Among  the 
women  the  same  contrasts  arc  visible :  sordid 
misery  and  coquettish  misery,  youth  and  old 
age,  virtue  and  vice ;  but  the  latter  now  sancti¬ 
fied  by  useful  employment  All  the.se  jostle 
each  other  along  the  road  ;  from  station  to  sta¬ 
tion  the  parties  stop  to  make  their  tea  in  the 
open  air ;  the  men,  seated  by  the  pot,  smoke 
their  pipes  gayly,  or  sleep  with  their  hats  over 
their  faces ;  while  the  girls  ramble  along  the 
hedges,  picking  nuts,  or  unharnessing  the  don¬ 
key  which  drags  in  a  small  cart  an  old  woman 
and  a  few  household  utensils.” 

The  niitive  English  hop,  which  grows 
wild  in  solitary  lanes,  and  on  the  skirts  of 
woods,  an«l  the  tops  of  which  the  jworer 
classes  boil,  like  asparagus,  is  different  from 
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the  cultivated  hop,  which  is  so  mixed  up  1 
with  the  social  life  of  our  land.  Tliis  was  ' 
imported  from  the  Netherlands,  during  ' 
the  rei^pi  of  Henry  VIII.  Its  introduction  i 
was  violently  opposed.  Petitions  were  \ 
laid  before  the  King  and  Parliament,  ] 
praying  for  the  extirpation  of  the  hated  I 
weed.  Happily  the  authorities  were  firm,  I 
and  resisted  the  popular  clamor.  ! 

It  is  a  very  delicate  and  capricious  | 
plant,  requiring  a  peculiar  soil,  and  very  i 
c.areful  culture.  The  planting  of  a  hop- 1 
garden  costs  from  seventy  to  a  hundred 
pounds  .an  .acre.  The  terrible  risks  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  failure  render  hop-growing  a  ha- 
zjirdous  speculation.  Three  or  four  years 
must  elapse  before  a  plantation  is  ready 
for  picking ;  and  it  wears  itself  out  in 
about  ten  years.  No  man  of  small  capi¬ 
tal  can  embark  safely  in  such  a  speculative 
business.  Large  capitalists,  who  have 
been  able  to  sustain  risk  .and  contingency, 
have  sometimes  realized  handsome  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  growth.  From  thirty  to  fifty 
guineas  an  acre  have  been  cleared  in  fa- ; 
vor.able  years.  Hut  .against  such  success  [ 
there  is  generally  .m  imposing  set-off  of  i 
failure  and  infertility. 

Few  sights  are  more  exhilarating  .and  j 
pictures<jue  than  that  of  a  Kentish  hop¬ 
garden  during  the  harvest.  The  work  has 
a  dash  of  romance  about  it.  It  .allows 
j)lay  for  the  fingers  of  little  chihlren  and 
old  men.  It  occurs  in  the  ripest  and  love¬ 
liest  season  of  the  year.  “.Tests,  songs, 
and  bursts  of  laughter”  attest  the  merri¬ 
ment  of  the  pickers.  They  suspend  their 
labors  at  nightfall,  but  do  not  leave  the 
garden.  Some  sleep  in  bams  and  out¬ 
houses,  some  are  provided  with  tents ; 
while  many  a  hardy  fellow  stretches  him-  j 
self  on  the  bare  ground,  and  slumbers  as 
soundly  as  though  he  were  on  a  feather¬ 
bed.  j\Iany  are  attracted  by  the  love  of 
a<lventure,  and  there  are  flo.ating  legends 
of  titled  ladies  who  h.ave  joined  the  hop- 
pickers  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
ijorrors  of  ennui.  Be  this  as  it  m.ay,  I 
miuiy  romantic  attachments  formed  in  the 
ho|)-garden  have  issued  in  liapj))'  mar¬ 
riages.  The  pay  of  the  pickers  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season.  It  is  fixed,  during 
the  harvest,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
hop-growers.  The  average  ]).ay  of  an  in¬ 
dustrious  laborer  is  about  two  shillings 
a  day. 

Following  the  history  of  the  hop  from 
the  garden  to  its  union  with  barley  at  the 
brewery,  M.  Esquiros  finally  conducts  it 
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to  its  gre.at  emporium,  the  public-house. 
IVIany  Englishmen  are  doubtless  ignorant 
of  the  me.aning  of  the  word  “  Entire,” 
which  may  be  read  on  the  sign-lmards  of 
most  public-houses.  M.  Esquiros  gives 
the  history  of  the  word  : 

“  Before  the  year  1780,  the  English  publicans 
sold  to  the  thirsty  souls  of  their  day  three 
sorts  of  beer,  which  they  drew  from  three  dif¬ 
ferent  casks  into  the  same  glass,  and  gave  to 
this  mixture  the  name  of  half-and-half.  The 
owner  of  one  of 'these  publics,  (history  has 
handed  down  his  name,)  Uorwo^,  wishing  to 
spare  himself  the  trouble  of  performing  the 
task  so  constantly  during  the  day,  hit  upon 
brewing  a  beer  which  would  combine  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  all  these  beers.  To  this  compound  he 
gave  the  name  of  entire,  which  has  adhered  to 
it  to  this  day,  at  least,  on  the  sign-boards.” 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  beer -houses — a 
striking  index  of  the  tastes  .and  tendencies 
of  the  population.  The  drunkenness  and 
social  disorder  to  which  these  institutions 
lead  are  noticed  with  kindly  .and  generous 
sorrow  by  31.  Esquiros.  While  faithful 
to  his  imlependency,  he  never  allows  him¬ 
self  to  glide  into  a  strain  of  undue  severity. 
Nor,  in  estimating  the  various  j)ro|K)si- 
tions  which  jihilanthropists  have  enter¬ 
tained  for  counteracting  the  terrible  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  public-house,  does  he  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  Teetotal  movement,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  diffusion  of  education  and 
social  comfort  will  do  more  to  destroy  the 
abuse  of  fermented  drinks,  than  their  ab¬ 
solute  proscription.  It  is  our  firm  belief 
that  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  of  the 
drunkenness  of  the  lower  orders  lies  in 
the  wretchedness  and  discomfort  of  their 
homes — a  wretchedness  the  result  not  so 
much  of  poverty,  for  there  is  no  necessary 
discomfort  in  jx)verty,  as  of  the  want  of 
domestic  education  on  the  p.art  of  the 
women  of  the  working  classes.  Not  one 
mill-hand  in  twenty  among  our  factory- 
population  is  fit  to  be  either  a  wife  or  a 
mother.  If  some  of  those  ladies  who  are 
prominent  in  their  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  position  of  their  sisters,  and  who,  in 
their  enthusLasm,  pursue  numy  visionary 
and  Utopian  schemes,  would  give  them¬ 
selves  to  te.aching  factory-girls  to  keep 
their  homes  clean  and  tidy,  they  would 
serve  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  in  time 
empty  the  public-house.  An  Englishman 
must  h.*»ve  social  life  and  a  home.  If  his 
home  l>e  a  pig-sty,  as  it  often  is,  he  is 
driven  to  make  another  elsewhere. 
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In  M.  Esquiros’  estimation,  beer  is  a 
question  worthy  of  the  historian. 

“  Regarded  as  a  branch  of  trade  and  an  inse¬ 
parable  element  of  English  manners,  beer  no 
less  deserves  attention  than  the  interests  of 
state  with  which  historians  occupy  themselves. 
Great  events  appear  only  at  rare  intervals  in 
the  existence  of  a  people,  while  economic  facts 
are  daily  renewed,  embrace  their  whole  life,  en¬ 
grave  the  principal  features  of  the  national 
character,  and  found  that  material  comfort  by 


the  aid  of  which  civilized  nations  dispute,  afloat 
and  ashore,  the  crown  of  the  universe.” 

“  Beer  and  wine,”  exclaimed  an  orator 
at  a  public  meeting,  “met  at  Waterloo: 
wine,  red  with  fury,  boiling  over  with 
enthusiasm,  mad  with  audacity,  rose  thrice 
against  that  hill  on  which  stood  a  wall  ot 
immovable  men,  the  sons  of  beer:  you 
have  read  history — beer  gained  the  day !” 
[to  be  concluded.] 
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It  is  impossible  to  approach  the  study  | 
of  these  volumes  with  any  thing  like  calm, 
stoical  indiflference.  The  reigns  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  and  Mary  were  fraught  with 
consequences  so  overwhelming  in  their 
importanc.e,  and  have  exercised  an  in¬ 
fluence  whose  power  is  still  so  directly 
felt  by  ourselves,  that  we  can  not  criticise 
the  narrative  altogether  ah  extra  with  the 
passionless  discrimination  of  a  judge.  Our 
minds  have  long  since  been  thoroughly 
made  up  as  to  the  character  and  policy 
of  the  two  reigns  ;  and,  in  the  light  of  the 
blessings  which  have  flowed  to  us  from 
the  faitlj  for  which  our  fathers  suffered  at 
the  stake,  we  may  perhaps  be  a  little 
blind  to  the  faults  of  those  to  whom  we 
owe  so  vast  a  debt,  and  |x;rhaps  a  little 
less  than  just  to  their  adversaries  and 
ours.  I.«t  us  make  this  admission  in  full 
at  the  outset.  It  is  with  no  mawkish 
affectation  of  many-sidedness  that  we  have 
read  Mr.  Froude’s  history.  But  our  con¬ 
victions  are  not  merely  a  blind  prejudice  ; 
they  are  founded  upon  clear  and  assigna¬ 
ble  reasons.  Whilst  we  admit  that  we 
have  deep-rooted  opinions  on  the  main 
issue,  we  are  ready  to  give  an  answer 
to  every  man  who  asks  us  for  a  reason 
of  the  cause  which  we  espouse.  With 

*  H'uiory  of  Enpland  from  the  Fall  of  WoUty  to 
the  Death  of  Eluaheth.  By  James  Anvhont  Frocde, 
U.A.  Tola  V.  sad  TI.  London ;  d.  W.  Parker. 
1860. 


such  feelings,  we  were  not  a  little  curious 
to  learn  how  Mr.  Froude  had  accomplish¬ 
ed  his  task.  Would  history  g.athered 
from  the  Statute-Book  throw  much  new 
light  upon  this  interesting  period  ?  Could 
the  historian  who  had  entered  upon  his 
undertaking  with  the  views  which  our  au¬ 
thor  was  kno^^Ti  to  entertain,'  and  whicli 
we  detailed  in  our  notice  of  his  first  four 
volumes,  fully  appreciate  the  spii 't  of  so 
exceptional  an  episode  in  our  history’  ? 
In  selecting  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  for 
his  theme,  Mr.  Froude  has  deliberately 
chosen  an  epoch  in  which  the  discussion 
of  religious  dogmas  largely  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Government.  To  esti¬ 
mate  the  character  of  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  actors  it  would  be  necessary  rightly 
to  comprehend  the  religious  motives  by 
which  they  had  been  actuated,  and  for  this 
some  sympathy  with  their  mode  of  thought 
was  essential ;  but  of  such  svmpathy  this 
writer  is  almost  destitute.  Whilst  there 
are  not  so  many  incidents  requiring  a  care¬ 
ful  balance  of  authorities  as  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  it  needs  a  full  convic¬ 
tion  (let  us  adopt  which  side  we  may) 
that  the  opposing  parties  under  Edwanl 
and  Mary  were  contending  for  a  valuable 
prize,  or  we  shall  utterly  misinterpret  the 
conduct  of  both  alike.  On  these  points 
there  were  some  grounds  for  anticijiating 
that  the  author  and  his  subject  were  un- 
Buited  to  each  other. 
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This  suspicion  has  been  partly  confirm¬ 
ed  by  these  two  volumes  of  the  history. 
We  have  already  dwelt  upon  Mr.  Fronde’s 
hero-w'orship  of  Henry  VIII.  This  straiifje 
predilection  has  warped  his  decision  in  de¬ 
scribing  his  son’s  reign.  The  father’s  chief 
object  in  his  dying  instructions  was  as  far 
as  possible  to  maintain  affairs  in  statu  quo  j 
until  Edward  should  come  of  age.  From  ! 
the  list  of  his  executors,  he  carefully  ex¬ 
cluded  those  who  might  progress  or  re¬ 
trograde  too  far.  (iardiner  w.as  struck 
oft'  as  too  violent  a  Papist ;  Lord  Parr 
as  too  advanced  a  Protestant.  The  bluff 
King,  who  had  ruled  with  such  vigor  in  j 
his  life,  desired  still  to  govem  from  his  j 
tomb.  He  enjoined  on  Lord  Hertford  to  ! 
follow  out  the  Scottish  marriage,  and  to  i 
continue  at  peace  with  Germany  and 
France.  He  prohibited  the  regents  and  | 
the  council  of  regency  from  venturing  to  j 
meddle  with  serious  questions.  He  had  j 
some  time  before  obtained  .an  Act  of 
P,arli.ament  “  empowering  sovereigns  who  j 
might  succeed  to  the  crown  while  under  i 
age,  to  repeal,  by  letters  patent,  .all  meas- 1 
ures  passed  in  their  names.”  He  had  so 
arranged  the  regency  that  each  side  should 
act  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  With  such 
precautions  he  possibly  persuaded  himself 
that  he  had  compassed  his  design. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  was  utter¬ 
ly  mistaken.  So  limited  a  share  of  power 
by  no  means  coincided  with  the  views  ] 
which  Hertford  entertained.  Ere  the  i 
King’s  body  was  yet  cold,  he  had  gained  i 
over  Sir  William  Paget,  the  eldest  states- 1 
man  of  the  council.  The  form  of  govern-  j 
ment  during  the  minority  was  to  be  i 
changed  to  a  Protectorate.  The  desj»ot- 
ism  of  the  past  reign  was  to  be  .alleviated 
by  the  sweets  of  liberty.  Above  .all,  the  ! 
enlightened  convictions  of  the  Protestant 
p.arty  Avere  to  take  effect  in  further  re¬ 
ligious  reform.  To  this  j>rogramme  Pa¬ 
get  assented  on  condition  that  Hertford 
should  be  guided  in  all  things  by  his  ad¬ 
vice.  Tlieir  united  influence  Avas  irresisti¬ 
ble.  Hertford  was  named  Protector  by 
the  executors,  .and  Avas  raised  to  the  Duke¬ 
dom  of  Somerset ;  his  brother  was  made 
Lord  Seymour,  Lord  Parr  became  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Xorth.ampton,  .and  Lisle  and  Wri- 
othesley  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Southamj)- 
ton. 

“  The  next  step  was  to  show  the  bishops  that 
the  change  of  rulers  had  not  restored  their  lib¬ 
erty.  They  were  to  regard  themselves  as  pos¬ 


sessed  of  no  authority  independent  of  the  crown. 
They  were  not  successors  of  the  apostles,  but 
were  ordinary  officials;  and  in  evidence  that 
they  undcrstc^d  and  submitted  to  their  position, 
they  were  required  to  accept  the  renewal  of 
their  commissions.  Cranmer  set  the  willing  ex¬ 
ample,  in  an  acknowledgment  that  all  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular,  within  the 
realm,  emanated  only  from  the  sovereign.  The 
other  prelates  consented,  or  were  content  to  imi¬ 
tate  him.” — Vol  V.  p.  10. 

Tliese  .'trr.ingements  Avere  shortly  after- 
Avard  folloAved  by  the  deprivation  of  Wri- 
othcsley,  the  Chancellor  ;  and  the  removal 
of  this  the  ablest  of  his  opponents  confer¬ 
red  u])on  Somerset  the  reality  of  power. 
A  ncAV  commission,  running  in  Edward’s 
n.ame,  confirmed  this  authority,  and  for 
the  next  three  years  he  was  virtually 
sovereign  of  the  realm.  In  most  respects 
they  were  years  disastrous  to  England. 
We  must  proceed  to  select  some  }mrtlcu- 
lars  of  the  naiTative  for  our  cousidera- 
tion. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Somer¬ 
set’s  administration,  Ave  should  not  forget 
the  difficulties  by  AA  hich  he  was  surround¬ 
ed.  The  late  King  had  incurred  consider¬ 
able  debts,  and  the  expenses  of  the  house¬ 
hold  had  l)een  enormously  increased.  In 
the  hour  of  Henry’s  necessity,  recourse 
had  been  had  to  borrowing  from  AntAverp 
.at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest;  and  AA  hen 
a  still  farther  pressure  had  arisen,  a  large 
amount  was  gained  by  debasing  the  cur¬ 
rency.  ’file  aA'aricious  passions  of  the  cour¬ 
tiers  had  been  excited  by  grants  of  church 
lands,  and  there  AAere  still  some  broad 
acres  Avhich  might  be  in  like  manner  ap- 
)lied.  True  it  is  that  Henry  directed  m 
lis  will  that  others  should  take  care  to  pay 
the  debt  he  had  so  heedlessly  contracted. 
But  as  the  faults  of  Somerset  are  chiefly 
those  Avhich  we  have  just  enumerated,  it 
is  only  fair  that  we  should  remember  that 
he  AA'as  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  Of  course  his  accpiittal  is  not  to 
be  demanded  because  others  have  commit¬ 
ted  the  same  errore :  but  that  AA’hich,  in 
Mr.  Froude’s  judgment,  was  venial  in 
I  Harry,  iK'Comes  a  deadly  sin  in  Somerset. 

^  The  situation,  too,  of  the  Protector  w’as 
I  far  more  enibarrassing  than  that  of  a  soa’- 
ereign  in  full.  The  demands  of  the  cour¬ 
tiers  were  much  harder  to  restrain,  the 
popular  impatience  of  taxation  AA'as  more 
turbulent  in  its  expression,  the  opposition 
more  daring  in  its  resistance  to  authority. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  Avondered  at,  then,  if 
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Somerset  betook  himself,  in  an  evil  hour 
for  himself  and  for  the  country,  to  the  ex¬ 
pedients  which  liad  been  already  tried. 

European  complications  met  Somerset 
on  the  very  threshold  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  which  might  have  warned  liim  to 
husband  his  resources.  The  I’ope  had 
called  u]X)n  Charles  V.  to  invade  England ; 
and,  had  Mary’s  life  not  been  in  jeopardy, 
he  would  probably  h.ave  complied.  Nor 
were  the  hrench  more  amicably  disposed ; 
they  were  sore  at  the  loss  of  Boulogne, 
which  they  ivere  determined  to  recover, 
and  furious  at  the  idea  of  the  Scotch  mar¬ 
riage,  which  they  strained  every  nerve  to 
prevent.  Scotland  was  tom  asunder  be¬ 
tween  adverse  French  and  English  fac¬ 
tions,  and  our  own  party  there  required 
the  most  strenuous  support.  To  tempor¬ 
ize,  to  watch  for  eveiy  opportunity  to 
strengthen  his  position,  to  be  j)ro<ligal  of 
politeness  and  chary  of  expenditure,  was 
the  jiolitic  course  which  Paget  urged  up¬ 
on  his  leader.  But  Somerset  had  neither 
th^romptitude  of  Scipio  nor  the  patience 
of  Fabius.  He  dallied  whilst  the  French 
besieged  and  stormed  the  garrison  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  which  consisted  of  the  firm  al¬ 
lies  of  England.  He  determined  on  the 
invasion  of  the  country  when  the  Scottish 
Protestants  had  been  thoroughly  disheart¬ 
ened  by  the  capture  of  their  friends. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  in  Scotland 
w-as  rendered  decisive  oy  the  victory  of 
Pinkie  Cleujjh.  The  Scots  almost  doubled 
the  English  m  numbers,  and  the  fight  was 
long  and  obstinate.  Neither  party  cared 
to  encumber  itself  with  prisoners ;  and 
over  the  broken  ground  which  formed 
the  battle-field,  there  were  terrible  hand- 
to-hand  encounters  between  Scot  and  Sax¬ 
on.  The  victory  at  first  inclined  to  the 
former.  No  impression  could  be  made 
upon  their  serried  ranks  ;  and  the  English 
declined  to  renew  the  assault ;  they  might 
as  well  charge,  they  said,  upon  a  wall  of 
steel.  Their  own  success  was  fatal  to  the 
men  of  the  north.  They  broke  up  in  pur¬ 
suit,  and  the  English  face<l  about  and  rout¬ 
ed  them.  A  ])anic  ensued,  and  the  flight 
became  general. 

They  flung  away  their  arms ;  swords,  pikes, 
and  lances  strewed  the  ground  where  they  had 
been  drawn  up,  as  thick  as  rushes  in  a  cham-. 
her.  Some  crept  under  the  willow  pollards 
into  the  meadows,  and  lay  concealed  like  otters 
with  their  mouths  above  the  water ;  some  made 
for  Edinburgh,  some  along  the  sands  to  Leith 
under  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  some  up  the  river- 
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side  toward  Dalkeith ;  some  lay  as  if  dead,  and 
let  the  chase  pass  by  them.  The  Highlanders 
held  together,  and  saved  themselves  with  an  or¬ 
derly  retreat,  but  the  crowd  fell  unresisting  vic¬ 
tims  under  the  sabers  of  the  avenging  cavalry. 
It  was  a  massacre  more  than  a  battle ;  for,  of 
the  English,  at  most,  not  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  fell,  and  those  chiefly  at  the  first  charge 
under  the  lances  of  the  pikemen  ;  the  number 
of  Scots  killed  was  from  ten  to  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand.  Two  camses  provoked  the  English,  it  was 
said,  to  especial  vindictiveness ;  they  resented 
ungenerously  their  own  first  repulse  ;  but  the 
chief  reason  was  the  treacherous  surprise  at 
Ancram  Muir,  and  the  death  of  Lord  Evers,  the 
hero  of  the  Border-troopers.  Fifteen  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken,  but  in  general  no  quarter 
was  given.  Gentlemen  might  have  been  spar¬ 
ed  for  their  ransoms ;  but,  for  some  unknown 
cause,  the  noble  and  the  peasant  were  dressed 
alike  in  white  leather  or  fustian ;  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  to  distinguish  them,  and  they  were  cut  down 
in  indiscriminate  heaps  along  the  roads  and 
fields  to  the  very  walls  of  Edinburgh.  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  priests,  at  one  time  it  was  said  as  many 
as  four  thousand,  were  among  the  slain.  The 
banner  of  the  kneeling  Lady  was  taken  amidst 
the  scorn  of  the  victors ;  and  when  at  last  the 
retreat  was  sounded,  and  the  pursuers  weary 
with  killing  gathered  again  into  their  camp,  they 
sent  up  a  shout  which  legend  said  was  heard  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  The  day  was  closed  with 
one  more  act  of  barbarity.  A  detachment  of 
Scots  had  been  stationed  with  cannon  in  a  small 
fort  overlooking  the  field,  and  had  given  some 
trouble.  When  the  battle  was  lost  they  were 
left  behind,  and  unable  to  fly  ;  they  silenced 
their  guns,  therefore,  and  concealed  themselves, 
intending  to  withdraw  in  the  night.  But  they 
were  discovered  and  surrounded ;  they  were  not 
offered  the  alternative  of  surrender ;  the  place 
was  set  on  fire  and  they  were  destroyed.’’ — 
Vol.  v.  pp.  63,  64. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  attaching  to 
this  battle  as  the  last  stricken  field  between 
England  and  Scotland  before  the  union  of 
the  crowns.  The  victory  redounded  to  the 
honor  of  Somerset,  who  commanded  in 
person ;  but  was  singularly  barren  of  j)er- 
manent  results.  Its  only  immediate  eflect 
was  to  rouse  the  national  Scotch  pride 
against  the  English,  and  to  render  the 
marriage  of  ^lary  and  Edward  impossi¬ 
ble,  as  the  lady’s  friends  naturally  object¬ 
ed  to  so  rough  a  mode  of  wooing.  Tlie 
Protector  returned  as  the  hero  of  the 
hour  ;  but  he  did  not  bring  back  with  him 
the  maiden  Queen.  A  few'  forts  di.mian- 
tled,  and  many  corpses  stark  upon  the 
moor,  were  the  only  fruits  reaped  from 
so  fierce  a  struggle. 

The  social  state  of  the  country  at  this 
period  demands  some  notice  at  our  hands. 
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The  period  of  transition  was  as  yet  hardly 
gone  by,  and  its  influences  were  still  every 
where  discernible.  The  changes  conse- 
fjnent  upon  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  ad- 
dition.'il  alterations  following  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  monasteries,  the  conversion  of 
arable  into  pasture  land,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  wool  and  comparative  cheapness 
of  sheep-farming — all  tended  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  vagrant  class  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Froiuie  has  highly  lauded  Ilen- 
rv’s  social  policy,  but  he  is  fain  to  admit 
tfi.at  it  was  a  failure.  It  missed  the  mark 
through  its  over  -  severity.  Whipping, 
branding,  and  h.anging  will  not  deter  men 
from  begging,  if  they  are  near  starvation. 
It  was  complained  that  the  laws  failed  to 
effect  their  purpose  through  “  foolish  pity 
of  them  that  should  have  seen  them  exe¬ 
cuted.”  Since  corporal  penalties  seemed 
to  be  unavailing,  a  law  was  passed  reduc¬ 
ing  sturdy  beggars  to  slavery.  “  On 
)roof  of  idle  living,  the  person  was  to  be 
iranded  on  the  breast  with  the  letter 
‘  V,’  and  adjudged  to  some  honest  neigh¬ 
bor  as  a  slave  for  the  two  years  then  next 
following.”  If  this  mildness  failed,  if  the 
m.an  ran  away,  or  declined  to  work,  he 
was  to  be  branded  on  the  face  with  an 
“  S,”  and  to  become  a  slave  for  life. 

The  terra  “  slavery  ”  grates  harshly 
upon  our  cars,  but  no  more  harshly  than 
it  ought.  We  can  not  accept  Mr.  Fronde’s 
dictum,  that  the  worst  part  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  was  its  offensive  name.  It 
proved,  however,  unsuccessfuL  Perhaps 
the  keen  intelligence  of  our  forefathers 
made  them  decline  to  burden  themselves 
with  such  unprofitable  domestics. 

Rut  in  truth  the  lower  orders  had  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  dissatisfaction,  with  Avhich 
the  Protector  sympathized,  and  which  he 
labored  to  remove.  The  creation  of  large 
jiarks  and  sheep-walks  ha<I  thrown  out  of 
employment  a  large  number  of  the  poor. 
The  inclosure  of  the  commoris,  the  appro¬ 
priation  and  hedging  of  jmblic  pastures, 
and  other  like  encroachments  of  the  rich, 
tended  seriously  to  pauperize  the  laborers. 
Their  distress  was  aggravated  by  the 
dearness  of  provisions,  partly  due  to  the 
agricultural  changes  we  have  mentioned, 
partly  to  the  continual  depreciation  of  the 
currency.  In  1548  these  evils  reached  a 
pitch  that  was  intolerable.  “Leases  as 
they  fell  in  could  not  obtain  renewal  ;  the 
copyholder,  whose  farm  had  been  held  by 
his  forefathers  so  long  that  custom  seemed 
to  have  made  it  his  own,  found  his  rent 


quadrupled,  or  himself,  without  alterna¬ 
tive,  expelled.  The  act  against  the  pull¬ 
ing  down  farm-houses  had  been  evaded  by 
the  repair  of  a  room  which  might  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  shepherd ;  a  single  furrow 
would  be  driven  across  a  meadow  of  a 
hundred  acres,  and  prove  that  it  was  still 
under  the  plow.  The  great  cattle  owners, 
to  escape  the  sheep  -  statutes,  held  their 
stock  in  the  name  of  their  sons  or  seiw* 
ants;  the  highways  and  the  vill.ages 
were  covered  in  consequence  with  forlorn 
and  outcast  families,  now  reduced  to  beg¬ 
gary,  who  had  been  the  occupiers  of  com¬ 
fortable  holdings  ;  and  thousands  of  dis¬ 
possessed  tenants  made  their  way  to  Lon¬ 
don,  clamoring,  in  the  midst  of  their  starv¬ 
ing  children,  at  the  doors  of  the  courts  of 
law  for  redress  which  they  could  not  ob¬ 
tain.”* 

From  St.  Paul’s  Cross  the  sturdy  voice 
of  Latimer  was  raised  in  rebuke  of  such 
misdeeds.  Charity  Avas  Avaxen  cold. 
Pity  there  Avas  none.  In  London  a  m.an 
“  shall  die  in  the  streets — he  shall  lie  sick 
at  the  door,  betAveen  stock  and  stock,  and 
then  perish  for  hunger.”  With  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  had  come  in  selfishness,  oj> 
pression,  and  misery.  In  the  direct,  blunt 
style  for  Avhich  his  sermons  are  remark.a- 
ble,  he  apostrophizes  the  landlords  :  “You 
rent-raisers,  I  m.ay  say,  ^'ou  step-lords, 
you  have  for  your  possessions  too  much. 
That  that  heretofore  Ai’as  let  for  tAventy 
or  forty  pounds  by  the  year,  Avhich  is  an 
honest  portion  to  be  had  gratis  in  one 
lordship  of  another  man’s  SAveat  and  labor, 
now  is  let  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  pounds 
by  the  year.  My  lords  and  masters,  such 
proceedings  do  plainly  intend  to  make  of 
the  yeomanry  slavery.  Tliis  one  thing  I 
will  tell  you :  from  Avhom  it  cometli  I 
knoAV,  even  from  the  devil.  I  knoAV  his 
intent  in  it.”  With  such  outspoken  fideli¬ 
ty  did  he  deliver  his  own  soul,  and  save 
himself  from  being  partaker  in  other 
men’s  sins. 

Nor  Avere  others  less  faithful  in  their 
ministry.  Bernard  Gilpin,  Bradford,  Le¬ 
ver,  and  others,  uttered  their  Avarnings  in 
the  same  strain.  !Mr.  Froude  endeaA'ors 
to  draAV  a  distinction — to  be  presently 
more  fully  averted  to  —  between  these 
men  and  the  “  more  advanced  liberals,”  as 
he  terms  them,  Avho  dAvelt  much  upon 
“  schemes  of  s.alvation  but  the  facts  do 
not  accord  with  this  fanciful  division. 

•  Vol.  V.  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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Prominent  amonsfst  the  Genevan  school 
was  Hooper;  and  his  sermons  on  Jonas, 
preached  before  the  King,  abound  in  simi¬ 
lar  expressions,  as  he  calls  on  kings, 
I)riest8,  nobles,  lawyers,  and  commofis, 
each  to  perform  their  separate  duties  in 
the  state. 

The  evils  necessarily  attendant  on  any 
season  of  transition,  were  aggravated  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time. 
There  were  no  colonies  then  belonging  to 
the  country,  whither  the  unemj)loyed 
might  emigrate ;  no  expanding  manufac¬ 
tures  to  which  they  might  bet.ake  them¬ 
selves  ;  none  of  the  various  openings  for 
lalK)r  which  al>ound  in  modern  times. 
The  bonds  of  that  symp.athy  which  so 
long  had  bound  the  feudal  retainer  to 
his  lord  were  being  rudely  broken  ;  hatred 
was  taking  the  place  of  .affectionate  respect, 
and  indifference  succeeding  to  jj.aternal 
care.  Touched  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  misery,  and  indignant  at  the  delay 
of  its  redress,  Somerset  opened  a  court  in 
his  own  house,  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
those  who  could  not  obtain  justice  in  the 
ordinary  courts  of  law.  Shortly  after 
(June,  1548)  he  issued  “a  commission  of 
inclosures,”  to  inquire,  in  all  counties,  into 
the  actual  condition  of  all  estates,  towns, 
village.s,  and  hamlets,  with  power  to  im¬ 
prison  any  one  who  should  attempt  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  to  send  up  to  himself  the 
names  of  those  who  h.acl  broken  the  law. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled,  at  this  period,  to  expect  too 
much  from  legislation.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  commission  engendered  ex¬ 
pectations  which  could  not  fail  of  disaj> 
pointment,  and  were  surp  to  involve  its 
author  in  the  ill-feeling  that  would  ensue. 
The  popularity  of  Somerset  became  pro¬ 
digious.  “Never  had  king,”  wrote  one 
of  the  commissioners,  “so  assured  subjects, 
as  his  grace  shall  have.”  The  commis¬ 
sion  wJis  to  prove  a*  panacea  for  all  the 
many  evils  under  Avhich  the  i)eople  groan¬ 
ed.  The  iron  ago  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  a  second  golden  era  was  about  to 
dawn.  Self-love  and  private  interest  were 
coming  to  an  end.  “I  do  certainly  be¬ 
lieve,”  wrote  Mr.  Commissioner  Hales, 
“  it  shall  go  forward,  and  set  such  a  stav 
in  the  body  of  the  commonw'ealth,  that  all 
the  members  shall  live  in  due  harmony 
and  temj>erament,  without  one  having  too 
much,  and  a  great  many  nothing.” . 

Tlie  report  of  the  commission  was  sent 
in,  and  a  petition  founded  upon  it  was 
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drawn  up  for  presentation  to  Parliament. 
It  represented  th.at  the  industrious  classes 
were  in  a  condition  of  unexampled  suffer¬ 
ing.  It  det, ailed  the  griev.ances  under 
which  the  people  groaned,  .and  Avhich  it 
ascribed  to  the  greed  of  the  “  nobles, 
knights,  or  gentlemen,”  who,  forgetful  of 
their  duty  as  shepherds  to  the  peo^Je, 
8upjx>sed  that  they  might  live  for  nothing 
else  but  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  make 
money  for  thein.selves.  It  accordingly 
requested  “  that  no  person  of  any  degree, 
in  possession  of  land,  with  more  than  a 
hundred  m.arks  a  year,  should  farm  any 
part  of  it  beyond  what  his  household  re¬ 
quired;  that  the  great  farms  should  be 
broken  uj) ;  and  that  the  act  should  Im?  en¬ 
forced  Avhich  retjuired  jiersons  to  whom 
.abbey-lands  had  fallen  by  gift  or  jmrehase 
to  keep  an  honest  continual  house  and 
household  on  the  same.”  Fines  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  amount  were  to  be  exacted  of  those 
w'ho  should  be  convicted  of  disobedience 
to  its  injunctions. 

But  Parliament  refused  to  comply  with 
the  tenns  of  this  jietition,  and  the  state  of 
the  country  became  more  alarming.  A 
system  of  peculation  and  cxtravag.ance 
prevailed  throughout  every  department  of 
the  administration.  The  chantry  lands 
which  should  have  replenished  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  disai)i)e.ared  into  private  hands. 
The  exjienses  of  w.ar  and  new  loans  swell¬ 
ed  the  debt  to  proportions  hitherto  unheard 
of.  The  charges  of  the  royal  household, 
which  in  15.32  were  nineteen  thousand 
pounds,  were  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
s.and  ])ounds  in  1540.  Corruption  and 
trickery  were  shamelessly  practiced.  Of¬ 
ficers  made  false  returns  of  the  number  of 
men  under  their  comm.and,  receiving  al¬ 
lowances  for  twnce  the  actu.al  force  in 
arms,  and  withholding  their  pay  from 
those  who  were  employed ;  so  that  “  it 
was  said,  by  the  evil  report  of  soldiers 
that  had  come  out  of  England,  that  men 
there  were  more  ordered  like  beasts  than 
Christians,  both  in  the  scarcity  of  victuals 
and  payment.”  The  laborers  in  every 
branch  of  the  arsenal  and  military  manu¬ 
factures  cried  in  vain  for  their  wages. 
The  garrisons  in  Boulogne  and  Calais 
were  all  in  arrears;  so  that  the  troops,  dis¬ 
contented,  mutinous,  and  disorderly,  were 
driven  to  plunder,  for  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  on  the  French  .and  Flemish  fron¬ 
tiers.  The  currency  had  become  so  de¬ 
preciated,  through  repeated  tamjiering 
with  its  purity,  tliat  prices  were  fearfully 
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augmented,  and,  as  was  inevitable,  the 
unadulterated  coin  was  reduced  to  the 
value  of  the  baser  portion.  The  credit  of 
the  country  had  sunk  so  low,  that  two 
Jews  were  the  principal  stay  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  charged  thirteen  i)er  cent 
on  their  loans,  and  deducted  an  additional 
thirteen  per  cent  on  the  exchange,  the 
Protector  undertaking  to  p.'iy  interest  in 
“  kerseys,  lead,  and  bell-metal.” 

We  are  not  simply  adopting  Mr. 
Fronde’s  statements  in  this  version  of  af¬ 
fairs.  The  universal  testimony  of  cotem- 
l>orary  writers  abundantly  confirms  this 
gloomy  representation.  The  Zurich  let¬ 
ters,  M'ritten  by  the  Keformers  to  their 
continent.al  friends,  echo  these  complaints, 
and  describe  in  dark  colors  the  thickening 
clouds  that  were  gathering  in  the  political 
horizon.  They  speak  unanimously  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Protector,  but  they  mourn  over 
the  calamities  that  desolate  the  land.  Too 
often  these  evils  were  maliciously  aug¬ 
mented  by  those  who  were  opposed  to 
Somerset’s  religious  policy.  Too  often 
they  were  due  to  others,  who,  under  the 
garb  of  zeal  for  Protestant  opinions,  Avere 
seeking  only  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  plun¬ 
der  of  church  lands.  Through  all  the 
I’rotector  held  on  his  way,  indulging  in 
the  widest  and  the  wildest  pl.ans,  never 
content  if  he  had  not  more  ])rojects  in  em¬ 
bryo  than  one  head  could  Avell  devise,  or  one 
hand  could  safely  organize.  His  exaltation 
had  made  his  head  unsteady;  his  increasing 
difficulties  only  served  to  spoil  his  temj)er. 
Paget  implored  him  to  be  cautious,  but 
was  “  Avhipped  with  shaq)  words  for  his 
pains.”  “lour  Grace,”  he  writes  to  him, 
“  of  late  is  grown  into  great  cholerick 
fashions  Avhensoever  you  are  contraried  in 
that  which  you  have  conceived  in  your 
head.”  Amidst  such  a  sea  of  troubles  he 
would  invade  Scotland  afresh ;  would 
make  common  cause  m  UIi  Charles  against 
France ;  would  carry  out  a  further  re¬ 
formation  of  religion,  and  would  issue  a 
second  commission  to  enforce  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  appropriated  lands. 

This  last  measure  gave  the  signal  for 
some  acts  of  violence  by  the  miserable 
fHjasantry.  They  took  the  redress  of  their 
wrongs  upon  themselves ;  “  filled  the 

ditches,  leveled  the  hedges,  tore  down 
the  palings  of  parks,  and  drove  the  deer 
and  killed  them.”  The  Protector  took  up 
their  cause,  when  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Council,  and  said  oj)enly,  “lie 
liked  well  the  doings  of  the  people.”  But 


here  the  lords  came  into  collision  with 
him,  and  the  boldest  of  them  decided  to 
act  against  the  rioters.  At  this  crisis  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Cornwall,  then  a 
stronghold  of  Popish  opinions;  and  a 
second  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  under 
Anabaptist  leaders.  It  was  plain  that  tlie 
authority  of  Somerset  would  be  seriously 
impaired,  unless  he  met  the  danger  with 
promptitude  and  success.  Here  is  the 
counsel  given  by  the  ablest  of  his  advisers 

“  Sir  William  Paget,  who  wa.s  still  abroad,  in 
a  clear  and  powerful  letter,  sketched  a  course 
for  the  Protector  to  follow.  In  Germany,  he 
said,  referring  to  the  peasant  wars,  when  the 
very  like  tumult  to  this  began  first,  it  might 
have  been  appeased  with  the  loss  of  twenty 
men  ;  and  after  that  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  ;  but  it  was  thought  nothing. 
And  also  some  spiced  consciences,  taking  pity 
of  the  poor — who,  indeed,  knew  not  what  pity 
was,  nor  who  were  the  poor— thought  it  a  sore 
matter  to  lose  so  many  of  their  men  Christians, 
saying  they  were  simple  folks,  and  wist  not 
what  the  matter  meant,  and  were  of  godly 
knowledge ;  and  after  this  sort,  and  by  such 
womanly  pity  and  fond  persuasion,  suffered  the 
matter  to  go  so  far,  as  it  cost,  ere  it  was 
appeased,  they  say,  a  hundred  thousand ;  but  I 
know  by  credible  report  of  some  that  were  at 
it,  at  least  three-score  thousand  men’s  lives. 
Likewise,  our  business  may  peradventure  at  the 
worst,  if  resistance  should  be  made,  cost  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  two  men’s  lives.  By  SL  Mary,  better 
so  than  more.  And  therefore,  Sir,  go  to  it 
betimes.  Send  for  all  the  council  that  be  re¬ 
maining  unsent  abroad ;  and  for  because  there 
are  a  good  many  of  the  best  absent,  call  to  your 
grace  to  couned  for  this  matter  six  of  the 
gravest  and  most  experimented  men  of  the 
realm  to  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and 
follow  their  ^advice.  ,Send  for  your  Almaiyn 
horsemen ;  send  for  Lord  Ferrys  and  Sir  Wm. 
Herbert,  to  bring  you  as  many  horsemen  as 
they  dare  trust  out  of  Wales.  Let  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  bring  the  like  out  of  Shropshire, 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire,  of 
his  servants  and  keepers  of  forests  and  parks. 
Go  yourself,  accompanied  with  the  said  noble¬ 
men  and  their  companies ;  and  appoint  the 
Chief  Justices  of  England,  three  or  four  of 
them,  to  resort  with  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer  to  that  good  town  which  shall  be  next 
to  the  place  where  your  Grace  shall  remain. 
Attach  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  rankest  knaves  of  the  shire.  Let  six  be 
hanged  of  the  ripest  of  them,  the  rest  remain 
in  prison.  And  thus.  Sir,  make  a  progress  this 
hot  weather,  till  you  have  perused  all  those 
shires  that  have  offended.  Your  Grace  may 
say  you  shall  lose  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  of 
the  good  people  you  shall  not — of  the  ill  it 
makeih  no  matter.” — VoL  v.  pp.  181 — 183. 

There  could  be  no  question  about  tlie 
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soundness  of  this  counsel,  but  Somerset’s  I  Reformation  meant  no  more  than  a  chan|2;c  from 


failing  was  a  love  of  popularity.  Put 
down  the  rebellion  first,  urged  Paget,  and 
let  the  engrossers  smart  for  it  afterwards ; 
and  this  was  a  couree  which  a  true  policy 
demanded.  But  the  Protector  hesitated. 
He  felt  that  the  people  had  just  cause  for 
complaint.  Ilis  indecision  was  fatal  to  his 
influence,  and  was  the  presage  of  the 
downfall  of  his  power.  The  council  took 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  ac¬ 
tion.  The  lords  contributed  their  private 
funds  to  replenish  the  impoverished  exche¬ 
quer.  Lord  Kussell  conquered  the  rebels 
in  Devonshire.  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
repaired  the  disaster  m  Norfolk,  and  his 
success  was  a  stepping-stone  towards  his 
future  supremacy.  By  the  end  of  August 
the  insurrection  was  effectually  crushed, 
and  about  a  month  later  Somerset  had 
ceased  to  rule. 

It  is  no  slight  plea  in  Somerset’s  behalf 
that  the  evils  alleged  against  his  adminis¬ 
tration  were  not  allevi.ated  by  his  removal. 
The  land  was  as  full  of  misery  as  ever. 
The  foundation  of  this  trouble  was  the 
burden  of  debt,  and  the  condition  of  the 
currency ;  and  these  were  not  improved 
by  W arwick,  who  shortly  afterwards  Ik?- 
came  Duke  of  Northumberland.  At  the 
close  of  Edward’s  reign  all  the  counts  in 
the  indictment  against  Somerset  might  be 
recited  with  increased  emphasis  against 
his  rival. 

We  turn  from  the  state  of  the  people 
to  that  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Fronde  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  doctrinal  changes  which  were 
anthoriml  under  Somerset’s  supremacy. 
He  has  a  strange  theory  that  doctrine  is 
mainly  disconnected  from  practice,  and 
that  a  clear  grasp  of  dogmatic  scriptural 
teaching  is  uninfluential  ujK)n  the  daily  life 
and  conduct. 

“ The  Catholic  priests,”  he  writes,  “in  the 
better  days  which  were  past,  as  the  Protest¬ 
ant  clergy  in  the  better  days  which  were 
coming,  had  said,  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  ‘  By 
your  actions  you  shall  be  judged.  Keep  the 
commandments,  do  justice,  and  love  mercy,  or 
God  will  damn  you.*^  The  unfortunate  persons 
who,  for  the  sins  of  England,  were  its  present 
teachers,  said:  ‘You  can  not  keep  the  com¬ 
mandments — that  has  been  done  for  you ;  be¬ 
lieve  a  certain  tpeeulative  theory ^  and  avoid  the 
errors  of  Popery.’  It  was  a  view  of  things  con¬ 
venient  to  men  who  were  indulging  in  avarice 
and  tyranny.  The  vxtrli  at  all  time*  ha*  liked 
nothing  better  than  a  religion  which  provide*  it 
with  a  »ub*tit\ite  for  obedience.  But  as  there 
would  have  been  no  Reformation  at  all,  had 


a  superstition  of  ceremonies  to  a  superstition  of 
words  and  opinions,  so  those  who  were  sincere 
and  upright  amongst  the  Reformers,  men  like 
Cranmer,  I.Atimer,  Bacon,  Bradford,  or  Lever, 
to  whom  God  and  duty  were  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  ‘schemes  of  salvation,’  whose 
opinions,  indeed,  followed  with  the  stream,  but 
who  looked  to  life  and  practice  for  the  fruit  of 
opinions — such  men  saw  with  sorrow  and  per¬ 
plexity,  that  increase  of  light  had  not  brought 
with  it  increase  of  probity,  that  as  truth  spread, 
charity  and  justice  languished.” — Vol.  v.  pp. 
112-114. 

Tins  passage  does  not  stand  alone.  ^Ir. 
Froude  misses  no  opportunity  of  express¬ 
ing  liis  contempt  u>r  all  doctrinal  ques¬ 
tions.  When  the  great  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  suffering  from  the  ignorance  in 
which  they  had  so  long  been  nurtured  by 
their  Romish  teachers,  it  might  have 
seemed  that  the  fairest  as  well  as  the  wis¬ 
est  course  was  openly  to  discuss  disputed 
questions.  Surely  the  public  universities, 
where  the  educated  men  who  would  influ¬ 
ence  the  next  generation  were  being 
trained,  formed  no  unsuitable  theater  for 
the  consideration  of  any  points  of  Seriji- 
ture  truth.  Men  of  learning  .and  ])iety 
combined,  like  Bncer  and  Peter  Martyr, 
men  to  whose  ability  .and  character  many 
of  their  opponents  failed  not  to  do  homage, 
were  engaged  in  this  task.  Their  Labors 
only  afford  Mr.  Froude  occasion  for  a  sneer. 
“  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools,”  he 
writes,  “  rang  with  theit  unprofit.able  jar¬ 
gon,  and  the  victory,  of  course,  was  ruled 
to  the  innov<ators.”  “  The  successors  of 
Somerset,”  he  s.aj’s  again,  “  wore  called 
upon  to  fight  ag.ainst  a  corruption  which 
had  infected  the  whole  community,  and 
amongst  the  rest  h.ad  .affected  themselves. 
But  it  M’.as  easier  and  ple.a8antcr  to  earn 
the  title  of  ministers  of  God  by  patroniz¬ 
ing  teachers  who  insisted  on  the  W'orth- 
lessness  of  ‘  good  Avorks,’  and  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  correctly  between  inqiuted  and 
infused  righteousness.”  (Page  274.) 

As  might  be  exj>ected,  this  scorn 
reaches  its  hight  in  his  account  of  the 
vestment  controversA'.  The  character  of 
Hooper,  who  stood  (bremost  in  this  quar¬ 
rel  ;  the  boldness  with  which  his  A’oico 
was  ever  raised  against  “  wickedness  in 
high  places ;”  the  singuLar  simplicity  .and 
charity  of  his  episcop.ate ;  and  the  heroism 
with  which  he  finally  se.aled  the  testimony 
which  his  whole  life  had  witnessed,  might 
h.ave  earned  for  him  some  generous  consi¬ 
deration,  even  from  those  who  deem  him 
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to  1)0  in  error.  Mr.  Fronde  knows  as 
well  as  .any  livinpf  writer  how  to  palliate 
the  infirmities  of  a  noble  mind ;  no  pen 
has  written  more  powerfully  than  his  own 
to  excuse  the  failings  of  his  favorites.  But 
Hooper  was  one  of  the  “advanced  libe¬ 
rals,”  the  most  distinctive  in  dogmatic 
teaching ;  and  for  such  men  our  author 
h.as  no  qua.ater.  lie  thus  paints  and  chai^ 
acterizes  this  j)roceeding : 

"  To  Hooper,  the  surplice  was,  as  it  were, 
Satan’s  magic  robe,  and  enchanter’s  cloak  of 
darkness — the  secret  of  his  strength  and  power. 
Alone  he  must  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord, 
then.  His  pulpit  rang,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
with  invectives  against  disguised  Popery.  He 
became  so  violent  at  last,  that  he  was  inhibited 
from  preaching,  and  commanded  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  his  house.  His  tongue  being  silenced, 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  reflected 
upon  the  Council,  and,  to  make  an  end  of  the 
matter,  the  Council  sent  him  to  the  Fleet. 
Here,  at  last,  he  recovered  his  senses.  The 
King  excused  him  the  oath.  He  himself  agreed 
to  wear  the  noxious  garment  during  the  few 
hours  of  consecration,  if  he  might  tear  it  off 
before  it  had  |)oisoned  him,  and  in  his  own  dio¬ 
cese  might  wear  it  or  not,  as  he  pleased  So 
closed  this  child’s  battle,  leaving  us  at  no  loss  to 
understand  how,  before  long,  England  might 
weary  of  such  men,  and  such  men’s  teaching.” 
— Vol.  V.  pp.  825,  32G. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Fronde  had  fastened  with  such  inten¬ 
sity  on  the  gre.at  subject  then  debated,  as 
to  make  him  imp.atient  of  this  squabble  on 
an  unimportant  matter.  His  objections, 
however,  extend  not  merely  to  minute 
questions  about  doctrine,  but  to  all  posi¬ 
tive  systematic  theology,  in  any  shape 
whatever.  “  The  doctrine  of  persecu¬ 
tion,”  he  asserts,  “  is  an  essential  part  of 
all  dogmatic  systems;  and  the  causes 
vshich  first  compelled  the  Reformed 
Churches  to  toleration^  have  acted  more 
slowly y  hut  with  equal  effect,  upon  their 
rival."  (I’agc  291.)  Again,  we  are  in- 
forme<l  that  the  right  of  the  Church  of 
li«)me  to  add  to  .and  qualify  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  stands  upon  the  same  level 
as  any  articles  adopted  by  a  national 
Church  for  the  instruction  and  guidance 
of  her  ministry.  “  If,”  8.ay8  our  authori¬ 
ty,  in  8peaking  of  the  articlea  of  religion 
which  were  promulgated  in  1552,  “if  it 
l)e  unlawful  for  a  Catholic  council  to 
enlarge  the  dogmatic  ayatem  of  C’hristian- 
ity,  no  more  can  it  be  permitted  to  a  lo- 
c.al  Church  to  impose  upon  the  judgment 


a  series  of  intricate  assertions  on  theolo¬ 
gical  subtleties,  whicli  the  most  polemic.al 
<livines  will  not  c.all  ‘  vital,’  or  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  public  and  private  morality, 
where  the  conscience  should  be  the  only 
guide.”  (Pp.  394,  395.)  We  confess  our¬ 
selves  utterly  unable  to  follow'  the  logical 
process  by  which  this  decision  has  l>een 
reached.  Because  a  body  of  men  may 
not  add  to  that  which  is  the  authoritative 
standard  of  truth,  therefore  another  body 
may  not  declare  in  what  sense  that  au¬ 
thoritative  standard  shall  be  interjweted 
by  its  te.achers.  We  have  turned  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  the  light  in  every  direction,  but 
we  fail  to  see  its  connection  with  the 
premises. 

It  is  strange  to  m.ark  how  completely 
Mr.  Froude  has  .abandoned  the  ground  he 
h.ad  t.aken  in  his  former  volumes.  When 
the  policy  of  Henry  VIH.  was  impugned, 
he  h.ad  a  ready  .answer  for  all  assailants. 
We  ought,  he  argued,  to  think  more  hum¬ 
bly  of  our  own  judgment,  .and  to  h.ave  a 
higher  estimate  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
d.ay.  In  all  that  seems  to  us  so  question¬ 
able,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  influenced  by  sound  reasons — rea¬ 
sons  which  w’ere  sufficient  to  satisfy  .all 
scruples,  although  w'e  m.ay  be  and  are 
ignorant  of  their  tenor.  Suppose  w’e  aj)- 
ply  against  himself  Mr.  Froude’s  own  line 
of  argument.  Suppose  Ave  urge  on  him 
th.at  respectful  acquiescence  in  doubtful 
c.ases  which  he  then  deemed  so  becoming 
in  parallel  cases.  According  to  his  owm 
show’ing,  there  were  many  dangers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  onward  course  of  religion 
which  Somerset  espoused.  The  mass  of 
the  people,  he  tells  us,  were  hostile  to  in¬ 
novation  ;  there  was  much  to  be  risked, 
and  little  to  be  g.ained,  by  neglecting  the 
old  injunction,  '■'■Quieta  non  movere."  But 
let  it  be  granted  for  the  moment  that 
Somerset  w.a8  in  error ;  w'hat  took  jdace 
W'hen  the  power  fell  from  his  h.ands  ?  The 
hopes  of  the  retrograde  party  were  aw.aken- 
ed.  The  P.apists  thought  they  should  re¬ 
gain  their  lost  influence.  But  Northum¬ 
berland  .and  his  friends,  who  could  not  be 
accused  of  prodigious  enthusiasm,  delib¬ 
erately  adopted  and  extended  the  like 
policy. 

Yet  w'O  do  not  rest  our  case  upon  the  ar- 
grimentum  ad  hominen,  w’hich  Mr.  Froude 
has  to  some  extent  provoked.  The  truth 
is,  that  despite  the  indifference  of  some 
of  the  statesmen  under  Edward,  and  the 
contempt  of  his  historian  for  all  doctrinal 
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Our  extract  is  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Bishop  Hooper,  whom  ^Nfr.  Froinle  re¬ 
gards  as  among  the  most  fanatical  of  the 
Reformers.  The  prelate  is  treating  the 
subject  of  man’s  conversion,  one  of  the 
most  “  speculative  ”  (or,  as  we  should  term 
it,  spiritual)  of  themes. 

“  Here,”  he  writes,  “  it  is  to  be  noted  what 
degrees  and  orders  the  Lord  and  heavenly  Shep¬ 
herd  doth  use  in  bringing  his  sheep  unto  the 
pasture  of  life.  First,  he  converteth  the  man 
that  has  gone  astray  by  his  wicked  ways  and 
sinful  manner  of  living.  If  he  were  an  infidel, 
he  hringeth  him  firtt  to  know,  feel,  and  hate  hie 
infidelity,  and  afterward  to  a  true  faith.  If 
he  be  a  peraeeutor,  he  ehoweth  him  first  his  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  afterward  how  to  use  himself  meek¬ 
ly.  If  he  he  a  sinful  man  that  liteth  contrary 
to  his  knowledge  and  profession,  he  bringeth  him 
first  to  the  knowledge  and  hatred  of  his  tin,  and 
afterward  to  the  forgitenesa  of  the  same:  As 
Christ  our  Savior  wonderfully  teacheth  in  St. 
John,  where  he  saith,  ‘  The  Holy  Ghost,  when 
he  cometh,  shall  rebuke  the  world  of  sin,  justice 
and  judi:ment’  By  the  which  words  he  declar- 
cth  that  the  faithful  of  God  can  not  proflt  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  neither  love,  nor  exercise,  just¬ 
ice  and  virtue,  except  they  be  taught  and  made 
to  feel  the  burden  and  danger  of  sin,  and  he 
brought  to  humble  themselves,  as  men  that  be 
of  themselves  nothing  butsin.” — Hooper's  Later 
Writings.  Parker  Society,  pp.  204,  205. 

This  passage  may  be  t.aken  as  a  fair  av¬ 
erage  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Re¬ 
formers  handled  the  truth  of  man’s  thor¬ 
ough  corruption  and  inability  to  save  him¬ 
self.  Whilst  they  failed  not  to  urge  these 
fundamental  truths,  they  were  no  less 
careful  to  insist  uj)on  the  fact,  that  amend¬ 
ment  of  life  w.as  the  in<‘vital)le  result  of 
genuine  conversion  ;  that  when  the  Spirit 
convinced  men  of  sin,  it  was  in  order  to 
lead  them  to  seek  for  grace  to  overcome 
it;  that  unless  this  were  the  issue,  his 
work  was  incomplete ;  and  that  a  true  re¬ 
cognition  of  man’s  own  corruption  was  in- 
v.ariably  accompanied  by  heartfelt  repent¬ 
ance,  which  brought  men  to  prayer  for  de¬ 
liverance  from  sin’s  guilt  and  thralldom,  no 
less  than  for  deliverence  from  its  penalty. 
So  far  are  the  Heformetl  divines  from  being 
forgetful  to  enforce  that  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  should  be  careful  to  maint.ain  good 
works,  that  we  have  often  been  disposed 
to  wish  that  they  were  more  widely  stud¬ 
ied  as  an  antidote  to  much  of  the  inaccu¬ 
rate  theology  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  course  of  our  remarks  we  have 
not  yet  been  led  io  speak  of  the  personal 
character  of  Edward  VI.  His  youth  at 


the  period  of  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
his  feeble  health  during  the  brief  years  of 
his  reign,  and  the  engrossing  interest  of 
some  other  subjects  involved  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  time,  naturally  throw  him 
into  comparative  shade.  If  cotemporary 
accounts  are  to  be  trusted,  there  was  rare 
jirornise  in  his  youth.  No  doubt  a  cer¬ 
tain  halo  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  surround¬ 
ed  the  boy  on  whom  so  many  hopes  where 
centered.  No  doubt  his  early,  and  as  men 
would  call  it  premature,  death  kindled  a 
deep  symjiathy,  which  his  memory  still 
keeps  awake  ;  and  the  tomb  which  closed 
over  him  before  he  had  committed  the 
faults  of  m.anhood  has  emV)almed  his  vir¬ 
tues  for  all  future  time.  No  doubt,  also, 
the  hatred  which  Northumberland’s  mis¬ 
rule  excited,  .and  the  bloodshed  by  which 
Mary’s  reign  was  stained,  set  oft*  advan¬ 
tageously  the  bright  expectations  which 
had  been  fonned  of  his  goveniment,  and 
which  the  stern  test  of  experience  had  not 
l)een  allowed  to  sully.  But  there  is  evi- 
<lence  that  when  .allowance  is  made  for  all 
such  influences,  there  were  solid  qualities 
of  piety  and  thought  bevond  his  years ; 
and  in  his  distaste  for  tfie  events  of  his 
reign,  3Ir.  Fronde  has  been  less  than  just 
to  the  youthful  sovereign. 

Edward  early  showed  an  aptitude  for 
business  an<l  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  its 
man.agement  beyond  his  years.  He  kept 
a  private  record  of  the  various  occurrences 
that  came  under  his  notice.  He  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  gain  a  fuller  insight  into  the 
conduct  of  the  country  than  could  lie  learn¬ 
ed  from  what  transpired  at  the  council-ta¬ 
ble,  or  Northumberland  thought  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  tell  him.  Earnest  in  purpose  and 
unwavering  in  religion,  the  little  active  in¬ 
terference  which  he  could  exert  was  .al¬ 
ways  in  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Froude 
sees  nothing  in  his  volume  of  Essays 
and  Exercises  beyond  the  ordinary  abili¬ 
ty  of  a  clever  boy  ;  but  admits  that  if  he 
really  wrote  or  dictated  the  two  pajicrs 
termed  a  Discourse  on  the  Reformation 
of  Abuses,  and  a  Draft;  of  Provision 
for  Insertion  in  his  Will,  then  “  Miracle 
of  Nature”  was  no  exaggerated  epithet. 
We  do  not  know  the  full  value  of  the 
evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  these  two 
documents.  I lardly  leas  remarkable  was  a 
Fnagment  on  the  Condition  of  England, 
which  is  largely  quoted  in  these  pages. 

Our  space  does  not  pt^miit  us  to  enlarge 
upon  m.any  other  interesting  questions 
connected  with  this  reign.  The  trial  and 
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execution  of  Lord  Se}Tnour,  the  yet  more 
signal  death  of  Somerset,  the  character  of 
the  Protector — a  subject  ably  handled  by 
Mr.  Froude — the  persecution  of  Romanists 
and  Anabaptists,  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  government,  the  increasing  misery  of 
the  ])eople  and  corruption  of  the  courtiers, 
the  plot  of  Northuraberl.and  to  substitute 
Lady  Jjme  Grey  for  the  Princess  3I.ary 
in  the  succession,  and  the  closing  scene  of 
Edward’s  life,  have  each  in  turn  received 
a  fair  share  of  attention.  The  mystery 
which  hangs  over  the  death  of  Edward 
remains  as  dark  as  ever.  The  secrecy  ob- 
8erve<l  in  the  progress  of  his  disease,  the 
question.able  treatment  to  which  he  was 
subjected  by  his  female  physician,  and 
the  popular  hatred  of  Xorthumberland, 
.all  combined  to  gain  credence  for  the  re¬ 
port  that  he  was  poisoned.  Certainly  his 
BjTnptoms  did  not  correspond  to  those  of 
any  known  malady.  Eruptions  came  out 
.all  over  his  skin;  his  hair  fell  off,  and  then 
his  n.ails,  and  afterw.ard  the  joints  of  his 
extremities.  Mr.  Fronde’s  judgment  is, 
that  Northumberl.and  was  capable  of  the 
crime,  but  could  have  gained  from  it  no 
advantage  commensur.ate  with  its  guilt ; 
and  that  the  w'oman  to  whose  exclusive 
care  the  King  Avas  culi)ably  committed, 
.administered  mineral  medicines  in  over¬ 
doses,  so  that  Edward  was  poisoned  in 
fact,  though  not  by  deliber,ate  malice. 

The  dawn  of  Mary’s  reign  brought  with 
it  expectations  that  were  destined  to  be 
sadly  blighted.  There  is  little  cause  for 
wonder  th.at  the  people  in  their  ignorance 
attributed  their  sorrows  to  the  changes  in 
religion,  and  fondly  exjK?cted  that  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Mass  would  bring  Avith  it 
the  blessing^ of  the  good  old  times.  We 
need  not  linger  over  the  abortive  conspi¬ 
racy  of  Northumberland.  Cranmer  had 
agreed  to  the  scheme  only  at  the  pressing 
instance  of  the  dying  Edward,  and  his  un¬ 
willingness  to  do  wrong  to  Mary  was  re¬ 
quited  by  his  being  excused  execution  as 
a  rebel  in  order  that  he  might  be  burned 
as  a  heretic.  The  failure  of  his  treasonable 
efforts  fairly  forfeited  the  life  of  Northum- 
lAcrland,  and  he  w’as  condemned  to  suffer 
as  a  tnaitor.  Among  the  long  list  of  those 
Avho  died  under  the  Tudors,  there  Avere 
few  who  had  not  adorned  their  liA’es  by 
the  manner  of  their  deaths ;  but  Northum¬ 
berland  heiiped  .additional  disgrace  upon 
his  name  by  his  pusillanimity  .and  coAvard- 
ice.  There  w^as  h.ardly  a  meanness  to 
which  he  did  not  descend,  hardly  .any 


spark  of  manliness  th.at  W'.as  struck  out  ot 
him  by  his  sorrows.  Not  a  vestige  of  re¬ 
spect  from  any  party  in  Church  and  State 
folloAved  him  to  the  scaffold  or  rests  upon 
his  memory. 

Northumlierland  and  his  felloAVs  apos- 
t.atized  from  the  Protestant  profession 
(they  had  ncA’er  grasped  its  faith)  in  their 
Last  hours.  Wiis  he  disappointed  th.at 
many  of  the  Protestants  had  refused  to 
join  in  his  conspiracy,  and  that  Hooper 
and  others,  AA’ho  were  deemed  fanatics  in 
their  creed,  Avere  loy.al  to  their  rightful 
Queen?  Was  he  deluded  by  the  false 
hojie  th.at  the  Romish  party  would  exult 
in  the  possession  of  so  prominent  a  con¬ 
vert,  and  that  he  should  jnirchase  a  re- 
prieA’e  by  recsuitation  ?  Who  c.an  tell 
what  thoughts  mingled  in  th.at  Avily  heart, 
suggested  by  his  desires  or  his  fears  ?  It 
is  vain  to  speculate  on  such  a  theme.  We 
may  say  of  him  as  Ratimer  h.ad  said  ot 
Lord  Seymour :  “  lie  Avas  a  Avieked  m.an, 
and  the  kingdom  Avas  Avell  rid  of  him.” 
There  c.an,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  Avas  severely  Aveak- 
ened  by  these  .apostasies.  Who  could  Ik> 
regardeil  as  staunch,  if  the  shepherds  of 
the  people  set  so  evil  an  example  ? 

“  The  central  multitude,  whose  belief  Avas  un¬ 
defined,  yielded  to  the  apparent  sentence  of 
heaven  upon  a  cause  weakened  by  unsuccess¬ 
ful  treason,  and  disavowed  in  his  death  by  its 
champion.  Edward  had  died  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  execution  of  More.  God,  men 
said,  had  visited  his  people,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  had  been  set  upon  the  throne  for  their 
redemption.  Dr.  Watson  on  the  twentieth  of 
August  (1553)  preached  at  St  Paul’s  Cross, 
under  a  guard  of  soldiers  ;  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
two  days  after  the  scene  on  Tower  Hill,  so  lit¬ 
tle  was  a  guard  neces.sary,  that  Mass  was  said 
in  St.  Paul’s  in  Latin,  with  matins  and  vespers. 
The  crucifix  was  replaced  in  the  wood  loft,  the 
high  altar  was  decorated.  The  real  presence 
was  defended  from  the  pulpit,  and,  except  from 
the  refugees,  not  a  murmur  was  heard.  Catch¬ 
ing  this  favorable  opportunity,  the  Queen 
charmed  the  country  with  the  announcement 
that  the  second  portion  of  the  last  subsidy 
granted  by  Parliament  should  not  be  collected. 
She  gave  her  word  that  the  currency  at  the 
earliest  moment  should  be  thoroughly  restored ; 
while  she  gained  credit  for  the  very  moderate 
vengeance  wdth  which  she  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
tenting  herself.  Ridley  only,  the  Spanish  am- 
bas.sador  wrote,  would  be  executed,  the  others 
would  all  be  pardoned.  .  .  .  London  streets 
rang  again  with  shouts  of  ‘God  save  the 
Queen and  Mary  recovered  a  fresh  installment 
of  popularity  to  carry  her  a  few  steps  further.” 
— Vol.  vL  pp.  75-76. 
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From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

THE  TWO  BRIDES. 

A  SKETCH  SUGGESTED  BY  FRITHS  PICTURE  OF  “THE  RAILWAY  STATION.” 

BY  THE  AUrnOE  OF  “THE  IRISH  WIDOW." 


1. 

“Why,  Harry,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?  You  look  as  dull  as  if  you  had 
he.ard  your  master  h.ad  become  bankrupt, 
.and  that  you  had  no  chance  of  work  or 
wages  for  many  a  day.  Whatever  is  the 
matter  with  you,  my  boy  ?” 

“  It’s  all  up  with  me,  mother.  I  cannot 
st.ay  quietly  carpentering  here  any  longer,” 
said  Ilarry  Robson,  a  fine  young  man  of 
.about  two-and-twenty.  “  James  tells  me 
I  c.an  easily  get  into  the  same  regiment  in 
which  he  is,  and  that  he  is  sure  I  shall  like 
a  soldier’s  life,  so  I  shall  go  and  ofler 
myself  to-morrow.  Father  and  Ned  will 
take  care  of  you  and  the  girls,  mother.” 

“  There  is  something  behind  that  you 
will  not  tell  me,  Ilarry.  You  had  no 
thought  of  this  sad  news  this  morning, 
for  sad  it  is  to  your  poor  old  mother  to  he.ar 
th.at  another  boy  is  going  to  join  the  red¬ 
coats,  and  perhaps  be  sent  to  the  Crimea 
and  shot  at  by  those  horrid  Russians,  and 
I  thinking  all  the  time  you  were  settled  so 
well  with  your  master,  and  were  saving 
up  money,  and  looking  forward  one  day 
to  marry  Lucy  Spicer.’^ 

“Don’t  talk  of  Lucy,  mother;  there’s 
nothing  now  between  her  and  me — no,  nor 
never  w’ill  be,”  8.aid  Harry,  jerking  from 
his  shoulder  his  basket  of  tools,  and 
throwing  himself  disconsolately  into  a 
cliair. 

^Mrs.  Robson  looked  up  with  surprise  on 
hearing  these  words.  Some  months  ago 
I  Larry,  w’hile  working  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Alarmaduke  Rivers,  in  Belgrave  square, 
had  been  attracted  by  the  charms  of  little 
Lucy  Spicer,  and  although  the  lively 
maiden  gave  no  serious  heed  to  his  admi¬ 
ration,  and  looked  upon  this — her  first 
conquest — rather  in  the  light  of  a  joke, 
still  she  very  willingly  loitered  to  cliat  with 


j  the  handsome  young  caiqienter  while  he 
worked,  and  had  more  than  once  lately 
walked  home  with  him  after  evening  ser¬ 
vice  on  Sunday,  and  drank  tea  with  his 
mother,  so  that  poor  Harry  had  had  some 
reason  to  hojie  she  might  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  petition  whenever  he  was  in  a 
position  to  ask  her  to  become  his  wife. 

A  very  pretty  object  was  little  Lucy, 
originally  nursemaid,  but  now  young  lady’s 
maid  in  Sir  Marmaduke’s  family,  her  bright 
black  eyes  .and  button  mouth  ever  lighted 
with  a  blithesome  smile,  .and  her  rosy  cheek 
shaded  by  the  profusion  of  black  hair, 
Avhich,  though  not  allowed  to  fall  in  ring¬ 
lets,  w’ould  crinkle  and  curl  beneath  the 
coquettish  little  cap  that  confined  it ;  her 
wx’ll-fitting  dress,  with  its  dainty  collar 
and  cufls,  and  the  muslin  apron  fastened 
round  her  trim  w’.aist — a  very  pretty  ob¬ 
ject  was  Lucy,  and  so  thought  young 
Harry  Robson.  A  kind-hearted,  honest 
girl,  too,  she  was ;  a  little  too  fond  of  ad¬ 
miration,  perhaps,  and  somewh.at  of  a  flirt, 
but  true-hearted,  and  capable  of  deep 
devotion  where  her  affections  were  really 
engaged.  Rom  in  the  village  adjoining 
the  country-house  of  the  Riverees,  she  had 
been  taken  into  their  family  soon  .after  she 
left  school,  and,  by  her  sw'eet,  happy 
temper,  had  endeared  herself  so  much  to 
the  children,  that  when,  as  they  grew 
older,  her  services  as  nurserymaid  were 
no  lonirer  necessary,  they  ■were  urgent  in 
their  entreaties  to  Lady  Rivers  not  to 
send  Lucy  away,  but  to  let  her  be  their 
owm  little  waiting-maid,  and  to  do  for 
them  all  the  services  which  the  stately 
Mrs.  Recch.am  performed  for  their  mother. 
So  Lucy  was  placed  under  Mrs.  Reecham’s 
care  and  instruction,  to  fit  her  for  her  new 
situation,  and  had  now  for  nearly  two 
years  acted  as  soubrette  to  Lady  Rivers’s 
three  eldest  daughters,  Marion,  Frances, 
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and  Shirley ;  the  first  of  whom,  a  tall,  dark, 
handsome  girl  of  seventeen,  was  just  in¬ 
troduced,  while  Frances  and  Shirley — a 
blue-eye(l  sylph  of  thirteen — were  still 
under  the  careful  training  of  their  gover¬ 
nesses  and  masters. 

H.arry  and  Lucy  had  not  met  for  some 
weeks,  until  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  he  made  these  melancholy  announce¬ 
ments  to  his  mother.  The  1  livers  family 
had  only  returned  from  their  country- 
house  a  few  days  before,  and  while  there 
a  rival  had  appeared,  who,  bv  his  superior 
attractions,  had  quite  effaced  from  Lucy’s 
heart  any  impressions  that  might  have 
been  before  made  upon  it  by  the  young 
carpenter. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Rivers  was  the  head 
partner  of  a  large  banking  establishment, 
and,  being  anxious  to  ins|K.“ct  some  intri¬ 
cate  accounts  during  his  absence  from 
London,  he  had  desired  one  of  the  clerks 
to  follow  him,  with  the  books  he  required, 
into  the  country.  Lionel  Wilson,  a  good- 
looking,  lively,  and  intelligent  young  man, 
was  the  clerk  selected ;  he  remained  about 
ten  days  at  Woodvylle  IIou.se,  and  al¬ 
though  during  the  morning  he  was  kei»t 
closc*Iy  at  work  by  Sir  !SIarmaduke,  he 
was  left  in  the  evening  to  amuse  himself 
as  best  be  could.  This,  for  the  first  day 
or  two,  was  no  easy  matter,  for,  below  the 
position  of  his  employer  and  above  that  of 
the  servants,  Lionel  could  associate  with 
neither,  and  time  was  beginning  to  hang 
heavily  on  liis  hands,  when  on  the  third 
evening  after  his  arrival  he  encountered 
Lucy  Sj>icer.  From  having  associated 
from  childhood  with  her  young  mistresses, 
and  from  having  been  jiermitted  not  un- 
frec^uently  to  remain  in  the  school-room  j 
dunng  tlieir  morning’s  instruction,  I.ucy 
w’as  very  superior  l)oth  iu  manner  and  in¬ 
formation  to  most  young  girls  in  her  jiosi- 
tion ;  this,  added  to  her  piquante  little  face 
and  figure,  made  her  a  very  attractive 
acquaintance  to  a  youn^  London  clerk  in 
a  state  of  comparative  isolation  in  a  quiet 
coimtry  -  house.  To  Lucy  the  evident 
admiration  of  young  Wilson,  in  her  eyes 
quite  a  gentleman,  was  nigst  flattering  ;  i 
she  willingly  accepted  his  invitations  to 
walk  with  him  of  an  evening,  she  listened 
greetlily  to  his  praises  of  her  beauty,  en¬ 
tered  into  all  his  future  hopes  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  salary  sufficient,  as  he  told  the 
delighted  girl,  to  enable  him  to  think  of 
marrying,  and  laughed  with  hapj^y  con¬ 
sciousness  when  he  more  than  hinted  whom 
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he  would  then  ask  to  be  his  bride.  Some¬ 
times  when  Lucy,  with  child-like  affection, 
spoke  of  her  father  and  mother,  her  young 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  once  even  ven¬ 
tured  to  ask  Lionel  if  he  Avould  go  with 
her  to  her  own  home,  she  felt  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed  at  his  deciiled  disinclination  to 
know  or  hear  any  thing  of  any  member 
of  her  family  but  herself ;  but  she  com¬ 
forted  herself  with  the  thought  of  how 
proud  and  pleased  they  would  all  be  at 
their  Lucy’s  being  made  nearly  a  lady  ; 
“  and,  besides,”  she  Avould  say  to  herself, 
“  Lionel  is  sure  to  love  mother  when  he 
knows  her,  she  is  so  kind  and  gentle ;  and 
father,  too  —  won’t  father  look  handsome 
when  he  comes  to  the  Avedding !” 

Poor  little  Lucy  !  Such  good  use  had 
Lionel  made  of  his  poAvers  of  pleasing, 
that  ere  the  ten  days  of  his  stay  at  Wood¬ 
vylle  had  elajised  Harry  Robson  was  quite 
forgotten  by  the  fickle  maiden,  and  all  her 
heart  Avas  given  to  her  neAV  admirer. 
And  so  |>oor  Harry,  when  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  Avhenee  our  story  starts  he  met  Lucy 
crossing  Hyde  Park  on  some  errand  for 
Lady  Rivers,  perceived  at  once  by  the 
change  in  her  manner  the  alteration  of  her 
fi*elings  toward  him.  She  blushed  and 
trembled  when  he  spoke  to  her,  and  al¬ 
though  at  first  she  parried  his  attenqits  to 
discover  the  cause  of  her  coldness,  when 
she  saAv  the  soitoav  Avhich,  with  all  his 
manliness,  poor  Harry  could  not  hide,  she 
Av.as  inflicting  ujion  him,  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  said  : 

“  Indeeil,  Mr.  Robson,  I  did  not  mean 
to  deceive  you ;  you  never  asked  me  to 
marry  you,  so  I  could  not  know  you  want¬ 
ed  me  to  do  so.  Oh  !  please  do  not  take 
j  on  so,  I  do  not  dt'sen  e  you  should  care  so 
much  for  my  liking  some  one  else  bet¬ 
ter.” 

This  Avas  the  truth,  then ;  poor  Harry’s 
hojK'S  were  at  an  end.  She  did  like  some 
one  else  better,  and  she  could  tell  him 
so  !  He,  who  had  lovetl  her  so  much, 
and  had  worked  so  hard  and  so  hopefully 
with  the  prospect  of  Avinning  her,  to  hear 
this  so  siublenly  from  Luev  ;  he  felt  as  if 
I  he  must  fall  down  before  her  there  Avhere 
they  stood,  and  entreat  her  to  contradict 
Avhat  she  had  just  said,  as  if  he  was  in  a 
cruel  dream,  and  that  his  waking  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  spasm  whi<‘h  seemed  to  stop  the 
very  beating  of  his  heart — but  no,  he  Avas 
awake,  and  Lucy,  though  pale  and  shrink 
ing  from  the  anguished  look  he  fixed  upon 
her,  Avas  too  true-hearted  to  attempt  to 
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hide  from  him  that  her  love  was  given  to 
another,  and  that  she  was  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  to  have  so  bestowed  it. 

“  I  do  not  ask  you,  Lucy,  M'ho  it  is  that 
h.as  drawn  you  from  me,  it  matters  little 
to  me  ;  may  he  make  you  as  happy  as  I 
througli  my  life  would  have  tried  to  do. 
Heaven  bless  you,  Lucy,  dear  Lucy ;  it  is 
a  deep  and  bitter  sorrow  you  have  given 
me  this  morning  ;  may  you  never  knoAV 
nor  feel  the  like.” 

Lucy  could  not  answer  him  ;  she  put 
her  iiand  in  his,  with  a  glance  half  of  pity, 
half  of  shame,  as  she  turned  from  him. 
Harry  squeezed  the  little  hand  he  had 
hoped  to  gain  without  speaking,  and  so  I 
they  parted,  the  maiden  almost  doubting 
whether  it  had  not  been  happier  for  her  to 
have  chosen  Harry ;  Harry  quite  sure  that 
he  was  wretched,  and  that  nothing  Avould 
ever  make  up  to  him  for  the  loss  of  Lucy. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Harry  spent  a 
p()rtion  of  the  money  he  had  saved  for  so 
different  a  purpose  in  apprenticing  his 
young  brother  Edward  to  the  carpenter 
with  whom  he  had  workeil ;  and  then  soon 
came  the  sad  moment  when  Harr}',  having 
enlisted  in  the  Ninety-seventh  Kegiment, 
then  waiting  .at  Portsmouth  for  orders  to 
embark  for  the  Crimc.a,  the  mother’s  arms 
were  locked  in  a  tight  farewell  embrace 
round  the  neck  of  her  eldest  and  darling 
son,  almut  to  leave  her  with  Imt  little  ho[)e 
and  scarcely  a  wish  to  return  from  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  war  in  Russia. 

“()  Harry!  my  boy,  my  boy !  to  think 
that  jam  are  going  away  from  j'our  poor 
old  mother !  Maybe  iny  ej’es  will  never 
look  upon  vour  dear  face  again.  Oh ! 
would  th.at  Eucj'  Spicer  had  never  cross- 
e«l  your  path,  with  her  pretty  face  and 
her  flirting  ways.  Little  happiness  does 
^  she  deserve  who  has  caused  stich  sor¬ 
row  !” 

“Dear  mother,”  said  Harrj-,  “do  not 
speiik  unkimllv'  of  Lucy,  for  my  sake. 
She  is  but  j'oung,  she  scarce  knows  her 
own  heart  yet.  The  time  maj'  come  when 
she  wilt  want  a  li-iend.  Mother,  vou  will 
not  forget  th.at  I  wouhl  lay  my  life  down 
for  Lucy  ;  j’ou  will  not  ttini  from  her  if  she 
ever  come  to  you  for  comfort  or  for  help ; 
you  will  speak  no  bitter  words  to  one 
whom  I  would  h.ave  watched  over  and 
guarded  so  tenderly.  Promi.se  me  to  be 
kind  to  Lucj',  dear  mother ;  it  will  m.ake 
me  hap[>ier  to  think  she  has  a  friend  in  you 
when  I  am  far  awaj’,  and  parte<l  from  her 
forever.” 


“  Ah  !  Harry,  the  silly  girl  little  knows 
what  she  has  lost  in  you.  May  God  for¬ 
give  her  for  sending  my  boy  away  from 
me  !  and  oh  !  m.ay  he  protect  you,  and 
bring  you  home  again,  my  son,  and  poor 
J.ames,  too  !  That  I  should  live  to  see  two 
bovs  going  to  the  war !” 

^he  poor  woman  strained  her  son  once 
more  to  her  bosom,  and,  overcome  with 
grief,  threw  herself  sobbing  bitterly  on  a 
chair.  Harry  wrung  his  father’s  hand, 
kissed  his  weeping  sisters,  and,  with  one 
last  look  at  his  mother,  left  the  house  with 
Edward,  whom,  as  they  walked  together 
to  the  station,  he  earnestly  entreated  to  be 
a  good,  steady  boy,  and  a  comfort  to  his 
mother  .and  sisters  now  that  his  two  elder 
brothers  were  away. 

“  Mamma,”  said  Shirley  Rivers,  about 
a  month  after  Harry  Robson  had  s.ailed 
for  the  Cnmea,  “  what  do  you  think  Lucy 
told  Marion  while  she  was  brushing  her 
hair  last  night  ?  She  8.ays  she  is  going  to 
be  married  to  that  clerk  papa  had  down 
to  Woodvylle  the  last  time  we  were  there. 
Don’t  you  remember,  m.amma,  that  papa 
said,  the  other  day,  he  was  a  ])ainstaking, 
intelligent  j'oung  man,  and  that  he  should 
raise  iiis  s, alary  ?  Well,  it  seems  M’hile  he 
was  in  the  country,  he  told  Lucy  he  should 
like  her  to  be  his  wife  if  ever  he  had  mon¬ 
ey  enough  to  marry,  and  Lucy  s.ay8,  now 
th.at  Mr.  Wilson  has  seventv'  pounds  a 
year,  they  think  they  c.an  manage  very 
well,  so  we  shall  lose  Lucy,  mamma.  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  we  shall  do 
without  her.  She  cried  very  much  when 
she  tohl  M.arion  she  was  going  to  le..ve  us, 
and  I  am  not  sure  th.at  Marion  did  not 
cry  too,  we  are  all  so  fond  of  Lucy.” 

Very  pretty  and  very  haj)[)y  <lid  Lucy 
look  on  her  wedding  morning,  dressed  in 
the  gifts  which  had  lK*en  selected  with  af¬ 
fectionate  ])le.asure  by  her  j’oung  ladies; 
the  soft  pearl-gray  silk  dress  and  the  white 
crape  bonnet  setting  otf  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  her  slender  figure  and  the  delicate 
rose-tint  of  her  cheeks.  And  very  proud 
was  she  of  her  handsome  Lionel — hand- 
1  somer,  .and  quite  as  much  like  a  gentle- 
!  man,  she  thought,  as  C.aptain  Rivers  him- 
!  self — so  kind,  too,  to  her,  “onlj'  if  he  would 
I  have  let  me  ask  father  and  mother  to  the 
I  M  edding,  .and  little  Ellen,  how  plea.sed  she 
!  would  have  lieen  to  be  my  bridesmaid ! 
!  Rut  1  suppose  Lionel  knows  Ix'st.” 

I  Two  years  have  pas.sed,  and  Lucy  is 
1  now  the  mother  of  a  little  girl,  and  the 
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petition,  “  Please,  Lionel,  to  let  mother  be 
with  me  when  baby  comes,”  has  not  been 
refused — nay,  more,  Lucy  has  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  back  with  her  mother  to  Wootl- 
vylle,  and  has  listened  with  all  a  young 
mother’s  pride  to  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  her  baby  bv  the  young  ladies  at  the 
great  house,  for  l..ionel  has  outgrown  the 
fear  he  had  of  being  sought  out  by  and 
ashamed  of  his  wife’s  relations,  and  is 
glad  to  give  his  young  wife,  to  whom 
he  is  tenderly  attached,  the  pleasure  of 
l)einer  once  itiore  with  those  she  loves  so 
well. 

Intelligent  and  hard  working,  Lionel  has 
continued  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  em¬ 
ployers,  who  have  proved  their  approba¬ 
tion  of  ins  conduct  by  gradually  raising  his 
salary  and  his  ]>o8ition  in  the  bank.  Kind 
and  liberal — Lucy  sometimes  fears  a  little 
too  liberal,  a  little  too  careless  in  spending 
ready  money  on  pleasure  while  bills  for 
necessary  objects  are  left  unpaid — he  is  a 
good  husband  to  Lucy,  on  whose  young 
life  as  yet  no  clouds  have  cast  their  shad¬ 
ow.  And  Harry  Hobson  ? 

For  many  months  after  he  left  England, 
his  letters  gave  no  hope  of  any  abatement 
in  his  sorrow  and  disappointment  at  the 
loss  of  Lucy,  for  though  he  rarely  mention¬ 
ed  her  name,  the  depression  with  which  he 
wrote  proved  how  ever  j)re8ents  he  was  to 
his  thoughts.  At  length,  however,  the 
bustle  of  war  .and  the  <lin  of  battle  imper¬ 
atively  turned  those  thoughts  in  a  new  di¬ 
rection.  Alma  deprived  him  of  the  broth¬ 
er  whose  companionship  had  soothed  and 
cheered  him  through  his  military  life,  for 
James  was  severely  wounded  in  the  ad- 
vjince  against  the  enemy,  and  was  sent 
first  to  Scutari,  and  then  with  other  con¬ 
valescent  suftercrs  to  England.  On  the 
hights  of  Alma,  in  the  trenches  before  Se¬ 
bastopol,  on  the  gray  cold  morning  at  Ink- 
ennann,  when  our  English  soldiers  show¬ 
ed  how'  well  their  country  could  trust  in 
their  devoted  valor,  everywhere  was  ILar- 
ry  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Fearless 
and  free,  he  soon  bec.ame  a  marked  man, 
even  among  those  whose  very  name  was 
bravery.  As  the  dread  war  thinned  the 
ranks  of  those  around  him,  leaving  him  un¬ 
hurt,  he  was  gradually  promoted,  and 
W'hen  at  the  end  of  the  Hussian  campaign 
Harry  returned  with  his  regiment  to  Eng¬ 
land,  it  was  as  “  Sergeant  Hobson  ”  that 
his  proud  and  happy  mother  8.aluted  her 
sou.  Little  trace  was  there  now  of  a  love¬ 


sick  swain  in  Harry  ;  Lucy,  if  not  forgot¬ 
ten,  was  remembered  without  jiain ;  he 
had  seen  too  much  of  life’s  fierce  struggle, 
of  its  deep  sorrows,  its  fearful  sutfering, 
to  let  his  early  unrequited  love  retain  the 
hold  he  had  thought  it  ever  would  upon 
his  he.art.  He  had  enjoyed,  too,  the  M-ell- 
merited  praise  of  those  whose  good  opin¬ 
ion  he  knew  how  to  value,  and  had  jirov- 
ed  himself  a  son  worthy  of  his  father’s 
pride,  his  mother’s  fond  adminition.  As 
he  stood  before  them,  his  face  flushed  and 
browned  by  exjiosure  .and  brightened  with 
the  joy  of  seeing  them  again,  no  one  could 
wonder  that  the  mother  gloried  in  her  sol¬ 
dier-son,  and  th.anked  her  Heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther  for  the  brave  boy  he  had  restored  to 
her,  or  that  the  father  with  more  quiet 
but  not  less  tender  joy  loooked  at  him  and 
listened  while  he  told  “  how  fields  were 
won.”  I’oor  James,  too,  now  a  confirmed 
invalid  and  a  pensioner  for  life,  smiled  less 
languidly  while  Harry  talked;  his  sisters 
were  never  tired  of  hearing  him  tell  of 
brave  officers  wounded  yet  fighting  on, 
and  after  the  battle  apjiearing  to  forget 
their  own  sufferings  while  trying  to  lessen 
those  of  others  ;  of  comrades  who  in  their 
dying  hours  had  charged  him  with  mes¬ 
sages  or  keepsakes  to  those  they  love<l  at 
home,  .and  of  all  the  hair-breadth  escapes 
he  himself  h.ad  had.  Of  no  one  did  Harry 
speak  more  than  of  a  Captain  Greville,  an 
officer  in  his  own  regiment,  “  .as  brave  .os 
a  lion,  and  yet  as  gentle  as  a  wom.an,  moth¬ 
er,”  he  would  say  ;  “  to  see  him  go  from 
one  bed  to  another  in  hospital,  and  light 
up  with  a  smile  of  pleasure  the  faces  of 
the  most  suffering ;  to  hear  him  8pe.ak  the 
blessed  Bible  ■words,  and  raise  many  a 
sinking  spirit  with  the  comfort  m  hich  they 
gave ;  and  then,  father,  to  watch  him  in 
the  battle,  ever  foremost  in  the  charge, 
his  eye  flashing,  his  lips  compressed,  nof 
a  trace  of  softness  in  his  whole  bearing ;  ah  ! 
it  w.as  no  wonder  all  were  willing  to  follow 
even  to  the  death  when  led  by  sucli  a  leader. 
Once,  when  he  was  M'ounded,  and  lay  for 
weeks  between  life  and  death  in  hospital, 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  regiment  who 
did  not  pray  that  Captain  Greville  might 
be  restored  to  them,  and  it  would  have 
done  your  hearts  good  to  have  heard  the 
cheer  th.at  rose  from  every  rank  the  first 
time  he  m.ade  his  appearance  amongst  us 
.again.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Captain 
Hivers,  and  he  is  staying  now  at  Wood- 
vylle  House,  I  hear,  but  I  suppose  he  will 
go  with  us  all  to  Irelsmd  next  week.” 
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“And  now,  my  dear  fellow,”  WTote 
George  Rivers  to  Alfred  Greville,  “  if, 
after  seek  so  successfully  ‘  the  bubble  re¬ 
putation  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,’  you  can 
risk  the  glances  of  the  brightest  black  and 
softest  blue  eyes  in  England,  come  down 
to  us,  and  recruit  your  strength  amid  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  enjoy  the ‘land- 
8cai)c  with  figures’  which  will  welcome 
you  at  Woo<ivylle  House.  Marion,  the 
stately,  will  bend  her  swan-like  jieck  to 
greet  the  hero  ofinkermann  ;  Frances  will 
listen  from  dawn  till  sunset  while  you 
tell  of  the  dangers  you  have  passed, 
aud  Shirley — no,  for  Shirlev  I  can  promise 
nothing,  e.xcept  that  she  will  join  us  all  in 
welcoming  one  whom  she  remembers  as 
her  best  jilayfellow  in  by-gone  days.  At 
any  rate,  come  to  us.  My  mother  bids 
me  say  she  will  drive  over,  and  meet  you 
at  the  station ;  she  and  the  girls  have 
heard  so  much  of  your  wounds  and  weak¬ 
ness  from  an  invalided  soldier,  the  brother 
of  some  carpenter  who  works  for  us  in 
London,  that  they  fully  expect  to  find  you 
a  most  interesting,  pale-faced  hero,  quite 
unfitted  for  the  ordinary’  fatigues  of  iife. 

I  hope  you  may  disappoint  them,  and 
help  me  to  bring  down  a  few  brace  of  my 
father’s  partridges.” 

“  And  so  you  really  are  quite  recov¬ 
ered,  Captain  Greville  ?”  said  a  few  days 
after  this  Lady  Rivers,  as  she  drove  with 
her  young  visitor,  M'hose  laughing  eyes 
and  fresh,  healthy  complexion  bore  little 
trace  of  indisposition,  to  Woodvylle. 
“  We  certainly  did  not  expect  to  see  you 
looking  so  well,  but  young  people  so  soon 
shake  off  illness ;  here,  Marion,  Frances, 
come  and  welcome  our  old  friend  Captain 
Greville,  retunied,  if  not  unscathed,  at 
least  recovered,  from  the  wars.  Where 
ia  Shirley  ?  I  thought  she  would  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  gi-eet  her  former 
playfellow.” 

“  Shirley  and  Lilian  are  in  the  garden,  I 
believe,”  said  Marion,  after  saying  a  few 
kind  words  of  welcome  to  Greville  ;  “  they 
did  not  expect  you  back  so  soon.  I  heard 
Shirley  s.ay  something  about  getting  fresh 
flowers  for  the  dr*wing-room  ;  I  dare  say 
they  will  soon  come  in.” 

“  We  will  go  and  find  them  if  you  like, 
Alfreil,”  said  George. 

The  two  j’oung  men  wandered  through 
the  garden  into  the  park  in  search  of  the 
sisters,  whom  they  discovered  before  the 
maidens  were  aware  of  their  approach. 
Kneeling  on  the  grass,  beneath  a  spread- ' 
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ing  elm,  was  a  little  girl,  whom  Greville, 
forgetting  the  lapse  of  years,  believed  at 
first  to  the  Shirley  he  had  left  some 
five  years  ago ;  seated  on  the  bank  beside 
Lilian,  however,  was  a  young  girl,  fair  and 
graceful  as  an  antelope ;  her  rich  golden 
hair,  escaped  from  the  confinement  of  her 
hat,  which,  full  of  the  flowers  she  had 
gathered,  lay  at  her  feet,  fell  in  heavy 
masses  on  her  shoulders,  while  the  sun’s 
rays,  shimmering  through  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  illumined  her  head  and  shone 
upon  the  folds  of  her  bright,  delicate-col¬ 
ored  dress,  giving  her  a  calm  but  radiant 
appearance,  as  she  sat  quietly  on  the 
grassy  bank  listening  to  some  animated 
recital  from  Lilian.  A  small  white  Italian 
greyhound,  which  lay  at  Shirley’s  feet, 
pricked  up  its  ears  and  barked  as  it  heard 
the  footsteps  of  the  two  young  men ;  this 
attracted  her  attention,  and  she  went  for¬ 
ward  with  graceful  familiarity  to  meet 
and  welcome  her  old  friend.  Captain  Gre¬ 
ville. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  have  grown  quite  be¬ 
yond  your  recollection,”  she  said,  “  but  I 
do  not  forget  how  kind  you  used  to  Ix!  to 
me ;  Lilian  and  I  hav’e  often  talked  of 
you,  aqd  hoped  so  much  you  would  re¬ 
turn  safely  from  the  war — have  we  not, 
Lilian?” 

“  Oh !  yes,”  said  Lilian ;  “  and  we  want 
A'ou  to  tell  us  all  sorts  of  things  about  the 
lledan  and  Sebastopol,  and  to  talk  to  us 
sometimes,  and  not  always  to  be  with 
George  and  the  elder  ones.  Shirley  says 
you  used  to  go  nutting  and  ridingon  ponies 
Avith  her  and  Frances  before  you  Ai’ent  to 
the  Crimea ;  I  hope  you  will  not  be  too 
grand  to  go  Avith  us  sometimes  now.  Cap¬ 
tain  Greville  ?” 

Alfred  Greville  A’ery  willingly  promised 
to  resume  his  old  habits  of  being  Shirley’s 
companion,  and  so  true  Avas  he  to  liis 
AA’ord  during  the  week  he  spent  at  Wood- 
vylle,  that  George  Rivers  declared  he 
might  as  AA’ell  have  invited  Shirley  herself 
to  bring  doAvn  the  partridge.s,  and  that  he 
verily  believed  the  only  dog  Greville  cared 
for  was  Psyche,  the  pet  greyhound  of  his 
sisters. 

“  You  haA’e  three  very  handsome  sisters, 
George^”  said  Greville  one  day.  “  Shirley 
is  too  young,  happily  for  me,  to  have  been- 
carriea'  off  yet ;  but  how  on  earth  is  it 
that  AFiss  Rivers  and  Frances  are  still  sin- 
le?  They  must  either  be  dreadfully 
ard  to  win,  or  Sir  Marmaduke  must 
have  been  a  most  obdurate  father.” 
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“  As  to  Frances,”  said  George,  “  I  doubt 
whether  she  will  ever  marry.  In  these 
days  of  Protestant  sisterhoods,  my  mother 
has  had  some  fears  that  Frances  would 
have  pined  to  join  Miss  Sellon  and  her 
‘  Order  of  the  Sacred  Heart,’  or  some 
other  of  the  soror-ities  now  so  much  in 
vogue  among  English  girls  of  a  charitable 
disposition;  but  fortunately  for  Frances, 
Marion,  who  looks  like  a  duchess,  and  on 
whose  brow,  en/rc  nous,  I  do  believe  my 
mother  has  often  and  often  pictured  a  coro¬ 
net — fortunately  I  say  for  Frances,  Marion 
went  about  two  years  ago  to  an  Oxford 
commemoration,  and  there  met  a  caj>ital 
fellow  named  Digby,  who  fell  in  love 
with  her  at  once,  and  who,  though  too 
honorable  to  try’  to  gain  her  affections 
until  he  had  spoken  to  my  father,  man¬ 
aged  so  to  get  round  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  that  he  gave  him  leave  to  tell  Ma¬ 
rion  he  loved  her,  and  to  ask  her  whe¬ 
ther  she  would  h.ave  him.  Marion,  to  the 
utter  subversion  of  all  my  mother’s  titled 
ideas,  8;»id  ‘Yes.’  Digby,  though  well 
connected,  and  of  first-class  talents,  was 
then  only  reading  for  orders  ;  he  is  now  a 
curate  somewhere  in  Gloucestershire,  atnl 
Marion  is  ])atiently  waiting  until  some  of 
his  high-born  relatives  manage  to  get  a 
living  for  iiim.  Well,  Digby  soon  discov¬ 
ered  which  way  Frances’s  inclinations 
tended,  and  being  a  right-minded,  sensible 
fellow,  and  sure  she  might  be  charit.able 
to  her  heart's  content,  and  for  the  good  of 
her  p<K»r  fellow-creatures,  quite  as  effectu¬ 
ally  without  wearing  sandals,  and  a  white 
serge  dress,  and  dangling  a  cross  for  the 
amusement  of  little  boys,  as  she  walked 
through  the  streets  on  some  errand  of 
mercy ;  feeling,  too,  that  real  womanly 
charity  is  l)est  nurtured  amid  the  endear¬ 
ments  of  home,  and  that  rising  at  three  in 
the  morning  to  go  to  a  cold  chajM?!,  and 
starving,  in  strictly  im|>osed  silence,  on 
two  meager  meals  a  day,*  are  not  the 

•  The  sisteni  of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
wore  but  one  under  garment,  a  long,  rough,  flannel 
chemise,  no  stockings,  and  sandals  in  the  place  of 
boots;  their  dress  was  of  white  serge,  over  which 
—out  of  doors — thej  wore  a  cloak  of  brown  serge, 
topped  by  a  bonnet  of  black  alpaca,  with  a  long 
alpaca  vail.  On  a  wet  day,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  hold  up  the  dress,  our  great  enemies — the  little 
boys — were  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement. 
The  daily  rule  throughout  the  year  was,  rise  at  8 
A.11.,  and  go  to  chapel  till  4.80;  return  to  cell,  for 
private  prayer  and  meditation ;  at  6  reenter  chapel ; 
then  self-examination  ;  at  10  came  the  long-looked 
for  breakfast,  in  which  dinner  was  also  included ; 
and  at  4.80  p.m.  we  had  tea;  at  7.30  the  household 
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most  likely  means  of  producing  the  most 
kindly  disposition  which  cheers  with  its 
resence  the  bed  of  suffering,  and  takes 
ope  and  light  into  the  cottage  of  the 
widow,  he  so  reasoned  and  expostulated 
with  Fan,  that,  backed  as  he  was  by  my 
mother  and  Marion,  he  brought  at  last 
‘  the  little  nun’  to  a  more  reasonable 
frame  of  mind  ;  and  now,  though  as  active 
and  charitable  as  ever,  we  have  no  fears 
of  our  little  sister’s  becoming  the  inmate 
of  any  Protestant  convent.  But  I  doubt 
if  she  will  marry;  she  is  too  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  her  schools  and  her  cottages  to 

have  time  or  inclination  to  fall  in  lovt - ” 

“  Your  sister  is  full  young  to  have  such 
very  anti-matrimonial  arrangements  made 
for  her,”  said  Greville ;  “  but  however  she 
may  decide  for  herself,  I  hoj)e  she  will  not 
put  any  of  these  nun-like  notions  into 
Shirley  8  head.  I  often  remembered  when 
I  wjis  aw.ay  the  little  golden-haired  maid 
who  used  to  scamper  beside  me  on  her 
pony,  before  I  went  to  the  Crimea ;  but  I 
never  pictured  to  myself  any  thing  so 
lovely,  so  bewitching  as  she  has  grown. 
She  is  the  very  eml>^iment  of  those  lines 
of  Spc'nser’s  in  his  thirie  Queene,  where 
he  talks  of  Florilwlle, 

*  Whose  lace  did  seeme  as  clearc  as  christall 
stone. 

And  her  faire  yellow  locks  behind  her  flew 
Looseley  disperst  with  puff  of  every  blast — 
Her  angel's  face  as  the  great  eye  of  Heaven 
Shyned  bright,  and  made  a  sunshine  in  the 
steady  place.’  ” 

“Upon  my  word,  Alfred,  Shirley  has 
made  you  quite  poetical,  but  Ik*  so  g(K)d 
as  to  remember  the  damsel  is  little  more 
than  sixteen,  .and  must,  with  all  your 
admiration,  be  left  ‘  fancy-free’  for  the 
present ;  she’s  ‘  o’er  young  to  in.arry  yet,’ 
so  pr.ay  do  not  put  any  love-nonsense  into 
her  he.ad.” 

So  Greville  obeyed  ;  and  though,  when 
he  shook  Inaiids  with  Shirley,  he  could  not 
but  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  words  of  his 
favorite  poet,  that  the  slight  jire.ssure  he 
ventured  to  give 

“  Ywrought  a  great  increas^in  her  fair  blushing 
face, 

As  roses  did  with  lilies  interlace 


were  supposed  to  be  in  bed,  and  every  light  extin- 
guiahf-d.  The  occupations  of  the  sisters  were  not 
usually  such  as  call^  them  from  their  cells,  where 
each  one  worked  silently  and  alone. — Erprriencet 
of  an  Englifh  Sitter  of  Mtrcy.  By  Margaret 
Goodman.  Pp.  5-7. 
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and  though,  for  a  day  or  two  after  his 
departure,  Shirley’s  time  seemed  to  hang 
somewhat  heavily  on  her  hands,  and  her 
silvery  laugh  was  not  so  often  heard,  still 
he  had  ke{)t  his  secret  to  himself,  only 
confiding  so  far  in  George  as  to  make  him 
promise  he  wotild  tell  him  all  he  could 
about  Shirley  when  he  Avrote  to  him  in 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  in  India,  where  he 
went  with  his  regiment  some  six  months 
after  his  visit  to  Woodvylle  House. 

But  we  must  return  to  Harry  Robson, 
Avho  found  in  the  countv  of  Tipperary  ami 
in  the  person  of  pretty  ^label  Kelly  a  com- 

[)lete  cure  for  any  wounds  Lucy  S])icer 
lad  made  in  his  heart,  (4reat  Avas  the  in- 
dign.ation  of  old  Mrs.  Robson  AA’hen  her 
son  wrote  to  tell  her  he  meant  to  make 
Mabel  his  bride. 

“  To  think  th.at  I  should  have  an  Irish 
girl  for  my  daughter !  one  AA'ho  most  likely 
has  not  a  shoe  to  her  feet,  and  has  lived  on 
a  mud-fioor  .all  her  life,  and  who  AA-ill  be 
sticking  ‘  sure,  hoav,’  and  ‘  be  .asy’  doAA-n 
my  throat  every  time  she  spt*aks  to  me, 
.and,  iK'A'ond  .all,  a  Papist,  I  suppose,  Ai’ith 
no  idea  how  to  liA'e  m  an  hinglish  house 
or  to  go  to  an  English  church !  I’ll  never 

Sfive  my  consent  to  this  marriage,  though 
don’t  suppose  it’s  mtich  use  my  standing 
out ;  Harry  is  sure  to  take  his  oAA-n  line.” 

“  You  may  make  up  your  mind  to  that, 
missus,”  said  old  Robson.  “  All  you  can 
say  over  here  Avon't  make  much  difi'erence 
to  Harry  OA*er  there;  and  perhaps  it’s  not 
so  bad  as  you  think.  There  are  some  tidy 
Irish  girls  and  some  Protestants  among 
them,  and  I  don’t  think  our  Harry  AA'ould 
marry  a  slut  or  a  Papist ;  he  has  waite<l 
too  mng  since  Lucy  Spicer  playe<l  him 
false  to  throw  himself  aAA'ay  upon  any  one 
now  only  because  she  has  a  jwetty  face. 
No,  no,  old  Avoman,  don’t  vou  m.ake  up 
your  mind  to  be  set  against  llarry’s  Irislj 
AA’ife ;  she  may  turn  out  a  deal  letter  than 
you  think,  after  all.” 

And  so  it  came  to  pass.  Harry  did  not 
go  to  India  Avith  the  regiment,  but  was 
made  a  recruiting-sergeant,  and  came  with 
his  young  Avife  to  England.  The  first 
time  he  took  her  to  his  mother's  house, 
the  old  Avoman  had  a  h.ard  struggle  la*- 
tween  her  love  for  her  son  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  and  her  prejudice  against 
the  country  Avhence  he  had  brought  his 
wife ;  but  when  she  saAV  Mabel,  with  her 
clear  gray  eye,  her  sweet  smile,  and  her 
black  hair  so  neatly  braided  that  no  Eng¬ 


lish  girl  could  have  looked  more  respecta¬ 
ble,  her  he.art  melted  at  once,  and  it  was 
with  a  mother’s  AA’armth  that  she  pre.ssed 
her  to  her  bosom,  even  though  Mabel 
AA’hispered,  as  she  clung  to  her : 

“  Sure,  and  I  knew  I’d  not  be  good 
enough  for  Harry,  and  it’s  not  myself 
would  have  hoped  to  h.ave  him ;  but  you’ll 
not  be  angry  with  me  for  loving  him, 
mother,  Avhen  I  can’t  help  it  —  Avho 
could  ?” 

ISIabel  was  a  true  Protestant,  too,  and 
on  no  English  daughter-in-law  could  Mrs. 
Robson  have  gazed  AA’ith  more  loving  ad¬ 
miration  than  she  did  on  MaV>el,  Avhen 
twelve  months  after  this  she  stood  Avith 
her  at  the  font  and  held  in  her  arms  her 
first  grandchild,  brought  there  in  faith 
and  hope  by  the  young  mother,  to  be 
called  not  Mabid,  but  Lucy,  a  fancy  of 
Harry’s,  to  which  Mabel,  who  knew  all 
.about  his  early  love,  had  yielded  AA  ithout 
one  jealous  or  doubtful  feeling. 

“I’m  sure  I  do  not  know  why  Harry 
should  not  call  baby  after  you,  Mabel,’*’ 
s.aid  old  Mrs.  Robson  ;  “  he  could  not  im¬ 
prove  upon  you  in  any  AA-ay,  to  my  mind.” 

“  Sure  and  its  proud  I  am  to  hear  that 
same  from  you,  mother  dear,”  said  M.al>el; 
“but  if  Harry  likes  to  call  the  d.arling 
Lucy,  I’ll  give  my  consint  to  it  AA  ith  all 
the  pleasure  in  life.  Wouldn’t  I  Ik?  loving 
my  own,  AA’hatever  the  name  they  give 
her — ami  isn’t  it  as  sure  as  the  blessed 
gospels  that  Harry’s  heart  is  all  my  oavii — 
it’s  little  I  care  AA'hat  name  he  c.alls  the 
babe.  I  know  he  loves  it  for  the  sake 
of  me.” 

“  M.amma,  nurse  says  baby-brother  not 
AA'ell  this  morning,”  said  little  M.ay  Wil¬ 
son,  as  her  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  her 
mother’s  room  AA'as  answered  by  its  open¬ 
ing,  and  a  fair,  graceful,  but  delicate-look¬ 
ing  young  woman  lifted  her  three-ye.ar-old 
child  for  its  morning’s  kiss.  May’s  fat 
little  anns  tightly  inclosed  her  mother’s 
neck,  and  for  an  instant  her  Avhole  atten¬ 
tion  was  absorlied  in  the  embrace  so  lov’- 
ingly  given  and  returned ;  but  immediate¬ 
ly  after,  recollecting  the  message  she  had 
received,  she  said  again :  “  Me  knoAV  baby 
boy  ill,  he  won’t  laugh  at  May ;  he  lie 
(piite  quiet.  Come  and  see  baby,  mjim- 
ma.” 

I.ucy  Avanted  no  pressing,  but  hurrying 
from  her  own  room,  she  went  in  anxious 
haste  to  the  nursery. 

Before  we  go  there  with  her,  we  will 
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say  a  few  words  of  what  had  befallen  high  to  bo  natural ;  Lucy  anxious ;  yet  too 
Lucy  since  we  left  her  three  years  ago,  timid  to  urge  on  her  husband  the  retrench- 
rojoicing  in  the  arrival  of  little  May,  and  ment  she  felt  should  be  made  in  their  ex- 
happy  in  Lionel's  continued  kindness  and  penses ;  growing  pale  and  nervous,  and 
affection,  though  sometimes  anxious  from  losing  the  bright  sunny  face  of  her  younger 
a  fear  of  his  not  being  quite  so  prudent  with  days ;  trying  to  be  cheerful  as  of  old  AVith 
regard  to  money  matters  as  she,  now  that  Lionel,  but  finding  her  only  true  happiness 
she  had  become  a  mother,  felt  it  necessary  in  her  darling  children  ;  listening  to  the 
that  he  should  be.  When  May  was  about  innocent  prattle  of  ^lay,  or  guiding  with  a 
two  years  old,  Lionel,  who,  though  still  kind  mother’s  tender  care  the  tottering  foot- 
.and  indulgent  in  other  things,  never  m.ade  steps  of  her  little  Arthur. 

Lucy  his  confidant  as  to  his  means  of  liv-  “  Baby,  baby,  here’s  mamma,”  said  lit- 
ing,  suddenly  increased  his  style  of  expend-  tie  May,  as  they  entered  the  nursery  to- 
iture.  He  moved  from  the  lodgings  in  gether. 

London,  in  which  they  h.ad  lived  since  The  boy  turned  his  heavy  eyes  toward 
they  married,  to  a  whole  house  in  the  the  voice,  and  held  his  arms  out  to  his 
suburbs.  He  furnished  this,  if  not  extra-  mother,  but  he  did  not  rise  from  his 
vagantly,  yet  with  so  much  taste  and  com-  nurse’s  lap.  His  flushed  face  and  hard 
fort,  that  Lucy,  though  she  had  always  breathing  showed  how  ill  he  was. 
stood  in  too  much  awe  of  her  husband  “  It’s  all  along  of  his  teeth,  m.a’am,” 
not  to  fear  making  inquiries  on  wh.at  she  8.aid  the  nurse,  in  answer  to  Lucy’s  ago- 
felt  to  be  a  forbidden  subject,  could  not  nized  look.  “  lie  would  soon  be  better  if 
help  saying,  as  she  stood  by  I.ionel’s  side  his  gums  were  lanced.” 

.and  admir^  with  him  the  pretty  drawing-  “I  will  send  for  Dr.  Taylor  directly,” 
room,  with  its  chintz  curtains  of  the  grace-  said  Lucy.  “  Go  yourself,  nurse,  and  beg 
ful  white  arum  on  a  pale  green  ground,  him  to  come  at  once,”  she  added,  as  she 
and  its  rich,  soft,  crimson  caimet :  “  Dear  took  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  gently  lift- 
Lionel,  to  think  that  I,  little  Lucy  Spicer,  ed  from  his  forehead  the  auburn  hair  which 
should  ever  be  able  to  have  such  a  room,  .already  lay  in  soft  waves  there, 
such  a  house  as  this  for  my  own — that  The  doctor  came.  His  kind  heart  .ached 
you  should  be  so  rich.  You  must  lie  very  when  he  saw  the  boy,  and  felt  he  could 
clever,  very  useful  to  Sir  Marmaduke  give  no  hope  to  the  jioor  young  mother. 
Rivers,  if  he  has  raised  your  salary  who  gazed  first  .at  him  .and  then  on 
enough  to  enable  us  to  live  in  such  a  her  child  with  a  look  of  such  pleading 
house  as  this.”  agonv. 

Lionel  colored  as  she  spoke,  but  he  “  tMiile  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  my 
laughed  and  8.aid:  “Don’t  you  trouble  dear  Mrs.  Wilson,”  he  said;  “  Imt  your 
yourself  .about  my  salary,  little  wife,  I  boy  is  very  ill.  I  am  afraid  you  must  pre- 
can  take  care  of  that.  All  I  want  you  j)are  yourself  for  the  worst,  though  I  >vill 
to  do  is  to  forget  all  about  Lucy  Spicer,  do  all  I  can  to  8.ave  him.” 
and  to  enjoy  the  i>osition  and  comforts  He  knew  th.at  .all  he  could  do  was  of 
of  Mrs.  Wilson.”  no  avail,  and  he  was  right.  Ere  another 

So  Lucy  tried  to  m.ake  her  he.art  as  si-  morning  dawned  Lucy  had  but  one  child, 
lent  as  her  tongue,  but  misgivings  would  and  not  even  the  sympathy  of  her  hus- 
arise,  and  when  her  boy  was  born  her  band,  who  sorrowed  deeply  Avith  her  at 
joyous  mother-feelings  were  dimmed  by  the  sudden  loss  of  this  his  first  boy,  nor 
the  dread  that  the  not  unfrequent  fits  of  the  child-like  trust  in  her  Heavenly  Father, 
depression  with  which  Lionel  Avas  attacked  which  had  often  before  comforted  jioor 
were  produced  by  his  knowing  that  his  Lucy,  could  for  a  time  soften  the  anguish 
expenditure  AA'as  too  great,  and  his  yet  not  with  Avhich  she  looked  upon  the  siA'eet 
having  the  courage  to  diminish  it.  “Oh!  face  of  her  baby  as  he  lay  amid  frills  of 
if  Lionel  would  only  let  me  tell  him  hoAv  pure  Avhite  muslin  in  his  little  coffin, 
gladly  I  would  go  back  to  lodgings,  and  “  ^lamina,”  whispered  May,  as  she  crej»t 
keep  one  little  maid  to  help  me,  to  see  there  to  her  mother’s  side  —  “  mamma, 
him  happy  and  cheerful,  as  he  used  to  be.  nurse  says  Arthur  now  a  sweet  little  an- 
But  no,  he  is  so  angry  if  I  A'enture  to  gel  in  heaven.  Please  lift  me  up,  mamma; 
s]>eak  on  this  subject,  that  I  dare  not.”  me  got  snowdrops  and  violets  to  put  on 
And  so  things  went  on,  Lionel  some-  baby.” 
times  moody  ;  sometimes  in  spirits  too  Lucy  felt  her  first  ray  of  comfort  as  her 
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chiKl’s  voice  told  her  God  Imd  yet  spared 
her  one  of  her  darlings,  and  folding  May 
in  her  anns,  she  relieved  her  sad  heart  by 
covering  the  frightened  child  with  passion¬ 
ate  tears  and  kisses. 

Lionel  and  Lucy  took  their  little  one  to 
Woodvylle,  and  buried  it  in  the  quiet 
church-yard  there.  After  its  death,  Lio¬ 
nel’s  gloom  increased ;  he  still  j)reserved  a 
strict  silence  as  to  its  cause,  but  often  in 
the  night  Lucy  was  startled  from  her  light 
sleep  by  hearing  sometimes  a  groan,  some¬ 
times  an  exclamation  of  fear,  sometimes 
of  anger  from  her  husband,  who  seemed 
in  his  dreams  to  suffer  again  the  anxieties 
which  so  depressed  him  in  his  waking 
hours.  He  would  start  up  in  bed  as  if 
oppressed  with  nightmare,  and  if  he  found 
Lucy  awake,  would  entreat  her  to  tell  him 
W'hether  he  had  talked  in  his  sleep,  and 
seemed  relieved  when  she  assured  him  he 
had  muttered  so  she  could  not  understand 
a  word  he  said.  Ilis  chief  pleasure  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  to  lavish  presents  and  caresses  on 
3Iay.  She  was  fond  of  her  father,  and 
would  sit  on  his  knee  and  prattle  to  him 
when  he  returned,  jaded  and  worried,  from 
the  bank.. 

“  What  have  you  done  with  that  pretty 
white  pony  with  a  long  tail  I  brought  you 
home  the  other  day,  iMay  ?”  he  asked  of 
his  little  girl. 

“  Me  put  it  away  for  baby,  till  me  goto 
heaven,  too,”  she  said.  “  !Me  know  baby 
like  the  ]>ony.”* 

The  child  .almost  screamed  at  the  force 
•with  which  her  father  pressed  her  to  his 
breast.  To  him,  in  his  excited  state,  even 
this  mark  of  her  loving  nature  was  dread¬ 
ful  ;  to  him  it  seemed  a  token  that  she,  too, 
wouhl  be  taken  from  him,  and  he  clutched 
her  to  him,  as  if  by  his  own  strength  he 
would  hold  her  from  the  power  he  fancied 
was  about  to  snatch  her  from  him. 

“  I  am  sure  you  have  good  news  this 
morning,  George,”  said  Shirley  Rivers,  as 
her  brother  smiled  over  the  letter  he  was 
reading.  “  Do  tell  us  who  is  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  ■what  he  says  to  in.ake  you 
look  so  please<L” 

“  Pleased,  I  should  think  I  was  pleased ; ' 
■why,  my  letter  is  from  Alfred  Greville  — 
don’t  be  ashamed  of  your  bright  blush, 
sister  mine,  it  is  very  becoming,  and  if 
you  can  only  retain  it  on  your  cheek  for  a 
few  days,  the  Major  —  yes,  he  is  a  major 


•  True. 


—  will  be  here  to  admire  it  himself.  He 
w'rites  from  Calcutta,  and  says  that  he  is 
to  start  for  England  nearly  as  soon  as  his 
letter ;  that  the  long  marches  in  the  fear¬ 
ful  heat,  and  the  pain  of  the  wound  he  got 
at  Lucknow,  have  pulled  him  down,  and 
that  the  medical  board  have  sent  him  home 
on  sick-leave,  but  that  the  voy.age  and  the 
prospect  of  seeing  all  his  friends  will  soon 
set  iiira  right,  and  that  by  the  time  he 
reaches  England  he  shall  be  fit  for  any 
thing.  liy  the  by,  I  think  he  says  some¬ 
thing  about  hoping  some  one  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  him — yes,  here  it  is  :  ‘  Tell  Shirley 
and  Lilian  how  often  in  the  long  night- 
watches,  or  when  toiling  under  tlie  burn¬ 
ing  sun,  I  have  thought  of  our  walks  and 
rides  in  the  cool  glades  of  "WoodYvlle 
Park,  and  that  to  nothing  do  I  look  for¬ 
ward  with  so  great  pleasure  as  to  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  hope  that  Lilian  once  expressed, 
that  I  Avould  talk  sometimes  to  her  and 
Shirlev,  and  not  always  be  ■with  the  elder 
ones.’^’ 

The  rich  golden  hair  was  not  now  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  over  the  shoulders,  but  was 
wound  in  burnished  folds  round  the  grace¬ 
ful  head  of  a  tall,  slight  girl,  Avho,  not 
many  days  after  this,  was  wandering 
through  the  park  at  Woodvylle.  She  was 
not  alone,  but  her  companion  this  time 
Avas  not  Lilian  ;  by  her  side,  and  very 
near  to  her,  Avalked  Alfred  Greville,  tell¬ 
ing  her  the  secret  he  had  kept  so  long, 
asking  her  to  reward  his  w'eary  silence 
Avith  one  little  word,  entreating  her  to  be 
his  bride.  She  listened  at  first  with  doAvn- 
cast  eyes,  blushing  as  she  thought  hoAv 
often  she  had  hopt'd  he  Avould  sj)eak  thus 
to  her ;  and  then  remembering  Iioav  from 
A’ery  childhood  she  had  been  his  pet,  and 
that  therefore  she  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  loA'ing  him,  she  tunied  her 
SAveet  face,  bright  as  morning’s  sunshine, 
toward  him,  and  with  a  pretty  look  of 
saucy  triumph  in  her  large  blue  eyes,  she 
said  : 

“  Indeed,  IVIajor  Greville,  I  can  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  I  should  not  have  been  very  un¬ 
happy  if  I  had  not  thought  you  liked  me. 
I  never  liked  any  body  so  much  as  I  do 
you.  Frances  knows  all  about  it ;  she 
lias  often  let  me  talk  to  her  about  you  ; 
she  will  be  so  glad  to  hear  that  all  her  lit¬ 
tle  sisterly  lectures  may  end  noAV,  and  that 
I  need  not  mind  .any  longer  saying  I  should 
like  to  be  your  AA'ife.” 

Very  smoothly  did  “  the  course  ”  of 
Shirley’s  “true  love”  run  after  this  straight- 
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forward  confession  ;  Lilian’s  was  the  only  | 
opposing  voice  : 

“  I  did  not  think,  Major  Greville,  that 
the  first  thing  you  would  do  Avhen  you 
came  home  this  time  would  be  to  take 
Shirley  away  from  me.  I  shall  miss  her 
so  dreadfully,  I  almost  wish  you  had  staid 
in  India ;  and  Marion,  too,  I  know  she 
will  be  married  soon,  for  I  heard  mamma 
say  Mr.  Digby  was  going  to  have  a  living 
almost  directly.  What  shall  we  do  when 
both  our  sisters  are  gone  ?” 

“  Dear  Lilian,”  s.aid  Frances,  “  you  and 
I  must  help  each  other ;  my  poor  old  men 
and  women  will  think  I  am  bringing  a 
bright  little  fairj’  to  see  them  when  you 
go  with  me  to  the  cottages,  and  I  will  try 
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to  ride  Shirley’s  pony,  and  to  make  wild- 
flower  wreaths  for  you  as  well  as  she 
does.” 

How  far  this  promi.se  of  her  gentle  sis¬ 
ter’s  might  have  consoled  Lilian,  had  it 
been  the  only  means  of  diverting  her  grief 
at  the  idea  of  parting  with  her  favorite 
sister,  is  very  doubtful  ;  but  soon  her  at¬ 
tention  was  absorbed  by  the  preparations 
for  Shirley’s  wedding.  The  .sight  of  all 
the  pretty  presents,  the  gay  dresses  for 
the  bride,  and,  above  all,  the  important 
question  of  the  bridesmaids’  dresses,  in 
which  Lilian  had  a  personal  interest,  soon 
made  the  Uttle  girl  forget  —  for  a  time,  at 
least — the  parting  toward  which  all  these 
arrangements  tended. 


From  the  Britiih  Querterly. 

THE  GREAT  EXIIIBITIOxX  OF  1862.* 


There  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  an 
Exhibition  of  the  Products  of  Industry,  un¬ 
less  in  its  application  internationally ;  and 
for  this  Larger  extension  of  an  old  ])ractice 
in  the  domestic  hist  or  v  of  civilized  States, 
Great  Britain  is  wholly  indebted  to  the 
loved  and  lamented  Prince  whose  loss  we 
still  continue  to  mourn.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  cosmopolitan  and  very  catholic,  in 
its  best  sense,  in  the  nature  and  training 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  to  whom  we 
arc  indebted  for  the  first  Exhibition.  His 
best  sympathies  and  affections  were  un- 
doubt^ly  with  England,  his  adopted  coun¬ 
try  ;  a  land  which  he  wished  to  raise  still 
higher  in  moral  and  materLal  power,  and 
international  grandeur  and  mightiness. 


*  Nynoptu  of  th*  CotUenU  of  th*  Internalional 
ExkiUtion  of  1862.  By  Robbrt  Htnrr.  F.R.S, 
F.S.3.  Pabliahed  with  tha  sathority  of  Her  Ma- 
jeaty’t  CommistioDera.  Sunford.  1862. 

RoutUdfft'$  Chiidt  to  the  IiUomationol  Exhibition. 
Boutledga,  Warne  A  Routledge.  1862. 

OffieitU  Catalo<r%it  of  the  Jndnetrinl  Department. 
By  authority  of  Her  Majeaty’a  Commisaioners.  Tms- 
cottA  Co.  1862. 

The  Popular  Guide  to  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1862.  By  £o.  McDbbmott,  Esq.  W.  H. 
Smith  A  Son. 


But  Prince  Allx'rt  was  sufficient  of  a  phil¬ 
osopher  and  a  citizen  of  the  world  to  re- 
ptrd  other  countries  without  jealousy  or 
ill-will,  and  to  know  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  that  this  great  nation  could  keep  her 
position,  or  advance  in  progress  in  the  el¬ 
egant  and  industrious  arts,  in  an  age  of 
immensely-increased  intercommunication, 
unless  she  should  |)eriodically  compare  her 
artistical,  textile,  aixf  manufacturing  pro¬ 
ducts  and  fabrics,  her  raw  materials,  machin¬ 
ery,  and  agricultural  implements,  with  those 
of  other  nations.  The  deceased  Prince  was 
suflBciently  of  an  antiijuarian  and  a  histo¬ 
rian  to  know  that  the  ancient  and  medi¬ 
eval  fair  had  been  long  for  every  Euro|tean 
kingdom  a  species  of  domestic  exhibition  ; 
while  for  some  cx>untries,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  (Tormany  and  France,  it  had  been 
an  exhibition  which  exercised  an  influence 
not  only  advantageous  to  those,  but  on 
bordering  states  and  kingdoms.  For  in¬ 
stance,  at  the  earlier  fairs  of  St.  Denis, 
held  more  than  seven  centuries  ago,  the 
Saxons  exhibited  for  sale  their  lead  and 
their  iron ;  the  foreign  Jews,  jewelry  and 
perfumery,  articles  which  they  then  large¬ 
ly  dealt  it ;  the  Bretons,  honey  and  mad- 
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der ;  the  Spaniards,  oil,  wine,  and  tallow  ; 
and  the  Italians,  the  productions  of  their 
own  favored  country  and  of  some  portions 
of  the  East,  with  which  they  had  then  a 
nearly  exclusive  trade.  At  the  fair  of 
Beaucaire,  for  which  a  patent  was  grant¬ 
ed  by  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  so 
far  back  as  1217,  it  is  recorded  that  Ital¬ 
ians,  Turks,  and  Annenians  exposed  for 
sale  to  the  value  of  six  millions  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  moat  of  which  subsequently 
found  a  ready  retail  vent  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Saone,  and  the  Garonne,  among 
the  lively  and  versatile  Gaids.  In  Ger¬ 
many  ami  Holland,  the  Jiihrmarkts^  the 
Messe,  and  the  Kermeaae,  all  of  which  were 
great  exhibitional  fairs,  pla^'ed  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  commerce  and  civilization  ;  and 
the  .Jahrinarkts  of  Leipsic,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  Brunsw’ick,  and  Nuremberg, 
were,  in  the  middle  ages,  attended  by  the 
most  considerable  merchant  princes  of  It¬ 
aly  and  of  Holland.  The  fair  of  Leipsic, 
indeed,  still  adds  to  the  wealth  and  liter¬ 
ary  repute  of  F.atherland  ;  for  not  merely 
do  the  booksellers  and  publishers  of  all 
Germany  there  congregate,  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  of  books  in  every  language  and  to 
settle  accounts,  but  the  gathering  is  also 
attended  by  the  leading  tinns  of  the  book- 
trade  of  Euro)>e  and  America,  who  come 
to  purchase  .any  thing  novel  or  marketa¬ 
ble.  Nothing  has  done  more  to  increase 
the  commerce  and  promote  the  prosjieri- 
ty  and  civilization  of  semi-civilized  Russia 
than  her  Exhibitional  Fairs,  and  foremost 
among  them  the  fair  of  Nishni  Novogor-  j 
od,  which  may  lie  called  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  hyjierborcan  Russia.  The  b.a- 
zaars  erected  for  the  accommo<lation  of 
those  who  attend  this  fair  form,  according 
to  Dr.  Lvall,  the  finest  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  The  sales  of  iron 
and  iron  .articles  made  at  this  gathering  to 
matives  and  strangers  usually  amount  to 
10,000,000  roubles,  jmd  the  sales  of  furs  to 
36,000,000  roubles.  Captain  Cochrane 
tells  us  th.at  the  value  of  the  gross  busi¬ 
ness  done  at  Nishni  is  represented  by  so 
largo  a  figure  as  200,000,000  roubles ; 
w'hile  a  still  later  authority  states  that 
commodities  are  parted  with  representing 
the  value  of  five  millions  sterling  of  our 
money.  When  the  First  Consul,  subse¬ 
quently  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  had  shut 
out  France,  by  a  system  of  universal  war, 
from  the  commerce  of  Eurorie,  and  thus  ex¬ 
cluded  his  country  from  a  Knowledge  and 
inspection  of  foreign  commodities  and  man¬ 


ufactures,  he  still  saw  the  policy  and  vast 
importance  of  exhibitions  of  domestic  in¬ 
dustry;  and  first  in  1801,  subsequently  in 
1806,  counseled  by  Chaptal,  Jiis  Minister 
of  Commerce,  and  others,  gathered  togeth¬ 
er  in  the  Louvre  the  rich  and  varied  pro¬ 
ducts  of  all  France.  It  was  at  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1806  that  the  shawls  of  Ternaux, 
the  muslins  of  Tarare,  and  the  painted 
porcelain  of  Diehl,  acquired  such  a  repute 
that,  in  process  of  time,  notwithst.anding 
the  prevalence  of  w^ar,  they  became  famous 
and  world-renowned. 

The  Bourbons,  of  the  elder  and  the  ju¬ 
nior  branch,  continued  these  exhibitions  ot 
French  industry,  and  down  till  the  memo¬ 
rable  year  of  1848,  the  artistical  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  genius  and  industry  of  France 
were  improving  under  this  process  of  ex¬ 
posure  and  criticism,  in  a  building  open, 
like  our  own  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862, 
on  a  money  payment,  to  Frenchmen  and 
to  strangers.  These  facts  were  well  known 
to  the  studious,  reflective,  and  philosophic 
Prince  who,  till  recently,  stood  in  the 
highest  place  in  our  own  country ;  and  the 
late  Prince  Consort  improved  on  them  by 
a  fonce^ition  of  his  own,  which  had  all  the 
merit  ot  an  enlightened  patriotism  and  a 
happy  originalitv.  In  devising  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1851,  f*rince  Albert  gave  to  it  a 
wholly  cosmopolitan  character.  Aware  of 
the  energy,  enterprise,  and  patient  and 
persevering  spirit  of  Englishmen,  he  in¬ 
vited  the  cobperation  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  at  the  original  Exhibition,  in¬ 
augurated  eleven  yearn  ago.  Our  country¬ 
men  did  not  then  shrink  from  rivalry  and 
competition  with  Europe  and  the  world. 
Tliough  excellent  in  many  things,  Prince 
Albert  well  knew'  that  the  British  manu¬ 
facturer  and  handicraftsman  w'as  not  per¬ 
fect  in  all.  In  details  of  design,  of  form,  ol 
color,  of  taste,  and  of  proportion,  there 
was  still  great  progress  to  make,  and  it 
needed  that  this  truth  should  l)c  d  ailed 
into  the  minds  and  memories  of  our  cm- 

fdoyers  and  workmen  to  guide  and  stimu- 
ate  them.  Tlie  result  luis  been  very  ap¬ 
parent.  In  no  dccaile  of  our  history  has 
general  improvement  in  matters  in  which 
the  British  w’orkman  was  admittedly  defi¬ 
cient  been  so  apparent  as  in  the  epoch 
from  1851  to  1861.  Within  twelvemonths 
after  the  first  International  Fair,  this  ef¬ 
fect  was  so  apparent,  that  the  French  Em¬ 
peror  and  Government  resolved  to  follow' 
m  the  w'ake  of  England,  and  to  inaugurate 
au  Inteniational  Exhibition  in  Paris,  in 
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1855.  It  will  be  remembered  that  our 
Queen  and  her  lamented  Consort  journey¬ 
ed  over  to  France  to  be  present  on  this 
occasioq,  and  their  progress  was  recorded 
in  a  previous  article  of  this  journal,  j)ub- 
lished  seven  years  ago.*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  French  Exhibition  of 
1855  effected  in  its  way  nearly  as  much 
benefit  for  France  as  that  of  1851  for  Eng¬ 
land.  Since  the  period  we  speak  of,  the 
French  have  applied  themselves  more  and 
more  to  the  arts  that  are  most  useful  and 
necessary  to  man,  in  which  they  were  for¬ 
merly  deficient,  and  have  made  sensible 
improvements  in  machinery,  cutlery,  cot¬ 
tons,  pottery,  h.ardware,  carriages,  and  rail¬ 
way  plant ;  while  we,  long  excelling  in 
these  h.andicrafts,  have  applied  ourselves 
successfully  during  the  last  eleven  years 
to  the  production  of  articles  combining 
taste,  form,  color,  and  intellect,  thus 
proving  that  the  ideas  and  conception 
of  the  original  founder  of  the  scheme 
of  1851  were  excellent  and  practicable. 
Yet  Prince  Albert  had  to  encounter  great 
difficulties  in  organizing  the  first  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  considerable  ones  in  organizing 
the  second,  of  which  we  are  spe.aking. 
There  were  not  wanting  those  who,  eleven 
years  ago,  talked  of  the  unpracticalness 
of  the  scheme  ;  and,  even  after  success 
had  been  assured  to  it,  the  great  mass 
of  London  tradesmen  did  not  very  clearly 
see  how  the  trades  or  staples  of  England 
were  to  be  benefited  by  an  Exhibition 
which  was  open  to  the  whole  world.  Nor 
among  the  great  masses  of  London  retail 
tradesmen  did  the  idea  of  the  present  Ex¬ 
hibition  find  much  more  favor  or  coun¬ 
tenance.  But,  sustained  by  the  enlight¬ 
ened  opinions  of  the  educated  classes,  the 
originator  persevered  in  his  wise  and  be¬ 
neficent  course,  and  the  result  is  that  there 
has  risen  up,  as  if  by  magic,  a  building  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  that  of  1851. 
The  site  on  which  it  is  erected,  our  coun¬ 
try  readers  should  be  told,  adjoins  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  South- 
Kensington.  The  ground  on  which  the 
building  stands  belongs  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  was 
purchased  by  them  out  of  the  surplus 
funds  arising  from  the  proceeds  realized 
by  the  first  Exhibition.  Tlie  designer 
and  architect  is  Captain  Fowke,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  though  his  work 
h-as  been  criticised  in  a  c.aptious  and  cen- 
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sorious  spirit  by  many  of  the  organs  of 
public  opinion,  yet  we  do  not  conceive 
that  the  architect  is  justly  obnoxious  to 
several  of  the  objections  which  h.ave  been 
raised  against  the  structure.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  architect  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  within  a  year,  and  a  limit  in  point 
of  expenditure,  solid  structures  for  picture- 
galleries,  securing  the  valuable  works  of 
art  from  all  accidents  of  weather ;  that 
large  spaces  were  necessary  to  be  light¬ 
ed  in  various  ways  for  objects  arranged 
in  courts  and  galleries  ;  that  corridors, 
platforms,  vestibules,  and  passage  of  in¬ 
tercommunication  were  also  indispensa¬ 
ble  ;  that  roomy  spaces  were  required  for 
machinery,  and  ample  and  convenient  re¬ 
fectories  and  luncheon-bars  for  refection, 
the  difficulties  imposed  on  the  constructor 
will  appear  considerably  more  than  or¬ 
dinary.  It  should  also  bo  remembered 
that  there  was  a  limit  as  to  ground-sp.ace, 
as  well  as  to  cost,  for  the  area  ot  the 
building  is  inclosed  within  sixteen  and 
a  half  acres,  exclusive  of  the  two  annex¬ 
es.  The  structure  is  rectangular  in  plan, 
having  its  largest  facade  facing  the  Crom¬ 
well  Road.  »Vhat  .an  immense  amount 
of  room  is  afforded  for  exhibitional  pur- 
|x)se8,  will  be  apparent  when  we  state 
that  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  annexes, 
is  1150  long  by  500  wide,  .and  50  feet  in 
bight  above  the  ground-level.  At  the  ex¬ 
ternal  .appear.ance  of  the  building,  and 
more  esjHJcially  of  the  domes,  much  bitter 
sarcasm  and  some  pleas.ant  banter  liave 
been  leveled,  both  by  English  and  French 
critics.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  m.ain  object  of  the  founder  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  w'as  to  secure  a  safe  repository 
for  the  w.ares  and  objects  of  art  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  whole  W’orld  —  in  other 
words,  a  solid,  8[)acious,  commo<lious,  and 
lightsome  building,  not  to  say  a  great  in¬ 
ternational  w’arehouse  —  most  reflecting 
persons  will,  we  think,  agree  that  Captain 
Fowke  has  accomplished  the  purpose 
which  the  late  Prince  Consort  and  the 
Commissioners  h.ad  in  view.  Thjit  was 
a  purpose  with  which  architecture  had 
little  to  do,  except  in  relation  to  conven¬ 
ience  and  security.  Why,  we  m.ay  in¬ 
quire,  should  money  be  exjiended  in  adorn¬ 
ing  a  structure  intended  to  be  used  as  an 
international  bazaar  or  rejiertory  merely  ? 
The  contents  .accumulated  within  the  build¬ 
ing  from  every  country'  and  clime  were 
really  intended  to  be  its  chief,  its  only, 
and  best  decorations.  The  Kensington 
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domes,  however,  so  much  caviled  at  by 
the  Parisian  penny-a-liners,  and  by  some 
cockney  critics,  of  more  smartness  of  style 
than  soundness  of  judgment,  and  w’hich 
shed  an  abundant  light  over  the  building, 
are,  it  should  be  stated,  of  larger  diameter 
than  any  similar  ones  previously  erected 
in  Europe.  Tlie  building  of  1851  occu¬ 
pied  nineteen  acres,  that  of  1862  occupies 
more  than  twenty-six.  The  flooring  space 
in  1851  was  989,784  square  feet.  Inthepres- 
ent  building  there  are  1 , 1 40,000  square  feet ; 
but  as  the  machinery  and  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  are  exhibited  in  wings  built  for 
thejiurpose,  there  are  really  450,000  feet 
of  flooring  more  in  1862  than  in  1851. 
The  greatest  hight  of  the  building  of  1851 
was  the  center  transept,  108  feet.  The 
m.ain  nave  running  from  end  to  end  was 
66  feet  high  by  72  wide.  The  total  length 
of  the  first  Exhibition  building  was  1841 
feet  by  456  feet  wide.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  present  are  1152  long  by  692 
feet  broad,  exclusive  of  the  annexes.  The 
price  pai<l  the  contractors  in  1851  was 
£80,000,  if  the  materials  were  returned, 
or  £150,000  if  the  building  were  retained. 
In  1862  the  contractors  are  to  be  paid,  in 
the  first  instance,  £200,000,  and  £100,- 
000  additional  if  the  gross  profits  exceed 
£500,000,  the  figure  reached  in  1851. 
Tlie  decoration  of  the  building  wat  con¬ 
fided  at  the  last  moment  to  Mr.  Grace, 
and,  considering  the  shortness  of  the  time 
allowed  him,  the  execution  is  creditable 
to  his  taste.  The  prevailing  tint  of  the 
roof  is  Lavender,  which  has  a  lively  .and 
agreeable  effect.  The  projections  of  the 
pillars  are  painted  in  bright  blue  and  red 
colors,  which,  placed  in  juxtaposition  in  a 
small  building,  would  be  garish  and  glar¬ 
ing.  In  this  immense  building,  however, 
the  effect  is  lightsome  without  being  gaudy. 
Standing  under  either  of  the  domes  and 
looking  down  the  n.ave,  the  view  of  the 
immense  vista  is  picturesque  and  lieautifiil. 
There  is  wanting  undoubtedly  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  efforts  of  color  jtroduced  by  the 
glass  building  in  Hyde  Park  ;  but  if  we 
have  not  the  varying  and  delicate  tints 
of  1851,  w'e  are,  on  the  other  hand,  relieved 
from  the  stifling  and  hot-house  air  of  a 
glass  palace,  whether  in  Hyde  Park  or  at 
Sydenliam.  The  jiresent  building  is,  more¬ 
over,  M'ell  ventilated,  and  its  temperature 
agreeable.  From  the  first  of  May  to  this 
the  sixteenth  day  of  .June,  when  we  are 
■writing,  there  have  not  been  three  genial 
spring,  not  to  say  summer  days,  with  a 


lire  sky  and  balmy  breezes  ;  but  having 
een  in  the  building  in  all  w’e.athers  that 
have  visited  us  during  the  last  six  weeks, 
W'e  can  aver  that  we  never  felt  within  the 
walls  the  extremes  either  of  heat  or  of 
cold.  It  is  true  Ave  have  not  flowers,  fo¬ 
liage,  and  fountains  in  such  abundance  as 
in  1851 ;  we  have  not  large  trees  included 
w’ithin  the  building  itself,  nor  those  spar¬ 
kles  of  color  })roduced  by  the  prism.atic 
glass ;  but  w'e  have  undoubtedly  a  build¬ 
ing  unsurpassed  for  abundant  space,  light¬ 
someness,  and  facile  means  of  intercom¬ 
munication  with  all  its  parts.  The  struc¬ 
ture  is  solid,  and  therefore  serviceable  ;  it 
is  convenient  and  spacious,  and  therefore 
approj)riate ;  and  hereafter,  if  there  be  a 
large  surplus,  it  may  be  decorated  and 
made  more  classical  by  the  aid  of  architec¬ 
tural  embellishment  and  the  most  elaborate 
ornamentation.  He  it  remembered  that 
the  building  raised  in  the  Avenue  !Mon- 
taigne  in  1855  was  like  this — an  undeco¬ 
rated  building,  erected  for  the  special  oc¬ 
casion,  irrespective  of  all  the  rules  and  all 
the  orders  of  architecture.  The  Parisian 
hypercritics  do  not  know',  or  do  not  caro 
to  remember  this.  All  they  desire  in 
their  objurgatory  remarks  is  to  be  smart 
and  to  produce  a  stinging  sensation. 
Tlicy  condemn  the  building  not  so  much 
because  it  is  good  or  bad,  (for  of  its  good¬ 
ness  or  badness  from  ignorance  they  are 
incapable  of  judging,)  but  because  they 
Inive  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  like  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  new'  to  them  ;  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  Houlevards  or  Champa 
sees,  and  they  therefore  cry  fie  on  it.  The 
lines  of  Horace  will  occur  to  the  reader, 
and  might  l>e  quoted  to  the  Assolants  and 
Edmond  Texiers,  if  one  could  funiish  a 
French  translation,  for  few'  of  these  per¬ 
sons  know'  any  l.angu.age  but  their  own, 
and  their  own  somewhat  imperfectly : 

“  Indignor  quid  quam  reprehende  nouquia 
crasse, 

Compositum,  illcpidere  putetur  sed  quia  nu- 
per.” 

We  have  said  that  the  building  is  larger 
than  the  Cryst.al  Palace  of  1851,  and  so  it 
ought  to  be.  There  has  been  an  addition 
of  four  millions  to  the  population  of  these 
isles  within  the  last  eleven  years,  and  an 
addition  of  half  a  million  to  the  population 
of  London.  Tlien  the  rest  of  the  w'orld 
has  been  also  increasing  and  multiplying, 
though  not  in  the  same  ratio,  so  that  there 
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was  need  for  more  room  than  in  the  olden 
time.  Let  it  be  taken  into  consideration, 
also,  thiit  our  trade  and  manufactures 
have  greatly  increased,  that  we  have  more 
to  show  than  in  the  preceding  decade  in 
glass,  in  porcelain,  in  iron,  in  domestic 
furniture,  in  fire-arms,  and  rifled  and 
Armstrong  guns,  in  jewelry  and  precious 
stones,  in  cutlery  and  sword  -  blatles,  in 
ribbons,  silks,  and  broad  cloths.  There 
has  not  been  the  rpsh  to  the  building  in 
Cromwell  road  that  there  was  to  the  build¬ 
ing  in  Hyde  Park,  for  then  the  idea  was 
novel ;  but  there  have  been  a  far  greater 
number  of  strangers  to  look  at  the  second 
World’s  Show  than  ever  traveled  to  view 
the  first.  The  rea.son  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  whole  of  the  Continent  is  now  reticu¬ 
lated  with  railways,  and  journeys  may  be 
made  with  much  more  of  speed  and  econ¬ 
omy  than  in  1851.  The  renown,  too,  of 
the  first  Exhibition  has  whetted  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  thousands  of  foreigners  who  missed 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  and  who  are 
resolved  not  to  be  disappointed  this  time, 
in  seeing  the  second.  In  1 85 1  a  gentleman 
proceeding  from  Piccadilly  to  the  Bank, 
or  from  what  was  formerly  called  Tyburn 
Turnpike  to  the  Temple,  was  encountered 
by  a  stream  of  people  rolling  against  him 
like  a  spring  tide  flowing  on  a  shallow 
strand  or  an  opposing  shore.  These  were 
bustling  citizens  or  provincials  wending 
their  way  to  the  glass  house,  as  it  was  then 
disparagingly,  or  the  glass  palace,  as  it 
was  m.agniloquently  called.  But  there 
were  few  or  no  foreigners  among  them. 
Now  there  are  no  such  surging  streams  of 
natives  rising  high  against  the  breast  of 
the  banker  or  barrister  wending  his  way 
to  Throgmorton  street,  or  to  Tanfield 
court,  or  Twisden  buildings,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  short,  squat,  swarthy  French¬ 
men  with  sm.all  hats,  like  the  ancient 
sauce-boats  of  five-and-thirty  years  ago, 
some  of  them  accompanied  by  women  as 
small  and  swarthy  as  themselves,  and  all 
of  them  jabbering  and  chattering  with  the 
volubility  of  magpies.  There  are  also  to 
be  seen  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  wmrthy, 
dreamy,  and  credulous  Germans,  scores  of 
pale-faced,  thoughtful,  intellectual-looking 
Italians,  some  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
very  many  Belgians,  and  a  few  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians. 

A  great  din  has  been  raised  by  the 
French  journalists  because  the  reporters 
and  penny-a-liners  sent  hither  had  to 
pay  for  tickets  as  all  others  pay  in  en¬ 


tering.  But  why  should  not  this  be  so  ? 
The  representatives  of  the  British  press 
pay  for  their  tickets,  and  such  corresimnd- 
ents  of  the  English  press  as  proceeded  to 
Paris  in  1855,  paid  on  entering  the  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Elysian  fields  like  natives  and 
strangers.  For  more  than  ten  years  it  has 
I  been  the  habit  of  our  leading  journals  to 
j  pay  for  the  entrance  of  reporters  and  dra¬ 
matic  critics  to  theaters  and  other  places 
of  public  amusement.  For  ourselves  we 
confess  we  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of 
those  foreign  writers  who  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  indulge  in  spiteful,  unfriendly, 
and  wholly  unjust  observations,  liecause 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  disburse 
one  guinea,  three,  or  five  guineas,  as  the 
case  might  be.  This  was  an  unworthy 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  the  press  of  a  great  and  enlightened 
nation.  But  the  press  is  not  now  in 
France  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  consti¬ 
tutional  and  monarchical  government. 
The  era  of  the  Chateaubriands,  of  the 
Bertins,  of  the  Do  Sacys,  the  Etiennes, 
the  Mignets,  the  ^Michauds,  the  Annand 
Carrels,  has  p.ossed  away,  and  instead  of 
being  officered  by  scholars,  orators,  and 
men  of  principle,  it  is  now  officered  for 
the  most  jiart  by  the  laquais  of  imperial¬ 
ism,  by  editors  and  w’riters  without  ge¬ 
nius  •or  learning,  named  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior  at  the  rcommend- 
ation  of  some  successful  sj)eculator  or 
some  jobber  on  the  Exchange.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate,  however,  that  one  of  the  older 
and  better  chiss  of  journalists  and  littera¬ 
teurs^  Theophile  Gautier,  was  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  and  he  has 
done  justice  to  our  artistic,  manufacturing 
and  social  progress,  unlike  those  adventur¬ 
ers  of  journalism,  those  writers  of  “  sensa¬ 
tion”  paragraphs,  who  regard  more  eftect 
and  excitement  tlian  truth.  Probably  we 
have  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  reports 
and  letters  of  these  small  scribblers,  who, 
to  use  the  M'ords  of  Voltaire  are — 

“  Malin  gourmand  saltimbanque  indocile.” 

But  when  one  of  them  pronounces  us  “  a 
nation  of  savages,”  w’e  are  not  surprised 
at  the  indignation  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  and  of  the  monthly  periodicals,  at 
the  disreputable  diatribes. 

Probably  the  best  way  for  the  visitor 
who  can  not  afford  many  days  to  the  Ex¬ 
hibition,  as  is  suggestcil  in  the  Guide  of 
Mr.  Routledge,  will  be  to  start  from  the 
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cast  dome,  and  to  walk  right  through  the 
Hritish  nave,  paying  a  visit  to  the  various 
courts  in  the  liritish-half  of  the  building. 
It  will  then  be  advisably  to  proceed 
through  the  Foreign  half,  and  to  conclude 
with  the  galleries.  The  machinery  an¬ 
nexes  may  next  be  visited,  and  then  the 
picture  and  fine  art  galleries,  treated  of  in 
a  special  article  in  this  number  of  the 
British  Quarterly. 

The  first  thing  that  engages  the  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  eastern  dome  and  nave,  is  the 
fountain  in  majolica  ware,  made  by 
Messrs.  Minton,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Thomas.  This,  from  its  play  of  perfumed 
waters,  greatly  pleased  the  female  visitors 
that  thronged  on  the  first  shilling  days, 
liut  on  Whit  Monday,  and  during  the 
AV’^hitsun  week,  when  the  number  of  visit¬ 
ors  averagfd,  to  speak  in  round  numl)ers, 
to  near  upon  fifty-two  thousand  daily,  the 
great  centers  of  attraction  for  both  sexes 
were  the  courts  containing  the  civil,  mili- 
taiy,  and  naval  engineering  and  appli¬ 
ances.  Nothing  excited  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  Armstrong  and  Whitworth 
one-hundred-pounder,  Blakeley’s  five-hund- 
red-j)ounder,  and  the  Mersey  Steel  Com¬ 
pany’s  SIX  -  hundred  -  pouiulers.  These 
Whitworth  guns^  whether  we  consider 
the  metal  or  the  carriages,  are  the  finest 
specimens  of  engineering  handicraft,  me¬ 
chanical  and  artistic  skill,  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  As  specimens  of  forging,  pol¬ 
ish,  smoothness,  strength,  these  death¬ 
dealing  implements  are  quite  perfect.  So 
bright  and  clean  are  they  in  every  part, 
whether  in  the  wood  or  iron,  so  shining 
and  lustrous,  that  they  might  be  placed  in 
a  lady’s  boudoir  or  drawing-room.  It  was 
curious  to  see  how  hundreds  of  women, 
young,  old,  and  middle-aged,  the  wives, 
daughters,  and  sisters  of  engineers,  ma¬ 
chinists,  armorers,  accompanied  by  their 
male  friends,  lingered  over  the  tree  of 
Armstrong  ordnance  and  these  wonderful 
Armstrong  guns,  between  Monday  the 
ninth,  and  Thursday,  the  twelfth  of  June. 
Their  familiar  conversation  with  each 
other  would  have  given  Messrs.  Cobden 
and  Bright  a  new  revelation  as  to  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  England.  It 
might  be  erroneously  supposed  that  the 
strong  feelings  of  this  intelligent  class  of 
upper  artificers  and  handicraftsmen  is  not 
shared  by  persons  of  higher  rank,  but  any 
one  who  was  present  in  the  building  on 
Saturday,  the  fourteenth  of  June,  when  j 
the  Hite  of  the  fashion  of  the  West  End  ^ 


I  was  there  present,  would  have  observed 
that  the  proper  and  patriotic  feeling  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  motto  of  the  Volunteers, 
“  Defence,  but  not  defiance,”  was  quite  as 
deep,  though  not  so  demonstrative,  in  the 
upper  as  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  What  in  tnith  has  called  for  this 
effort  for  the  production  of  such  perfect 
weapons,  but  a  conviction  of  the  preemi¬ 
nent  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  defend 
our  hearths  and  homes  at  any  hour  ?  We 
were  not  the  first  to  among  the  nations  to 
make  a  move  in  fabricating  what  are 
called  arms  of  precision,  but  when  others 
started  in  the  race  we  could  not  remain  as 
a  nation  that  has  always  been  foremost, 
in  the  rear  rank.  Nor  are  the  Whitworth 
guns  less  wonderful  than  the  Armstrong. 
The  tubes  of  the  Whitworth  are  forged 
together  as  smoothly  as  though  they  had 
been  cast  and  gauged  with  a  Whitworth 
gauge,  w’hich  can  discern  the  one-thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  an  inch  of  difference  in  any 
part.  It  is  evident  that  the  best  engin¬ 
eering  and  mechanical  skill,  and  the  most 
fruitful  invention,  are  now  directed  to 
every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  country.  As  part  of  the  War 
Office  troj)hy,  there  will  be  found  a  most 
interesting  series  of  s|)ecimeus  of  tools 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  guns,  gauges,  and  drawings  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  Itoyal  Carriage  Depart¬ 
ment  exhibits  every  description  of  gun- 
carriage,  forge  -  wagon,  rocket  -  carriage, 
and  ambulance,  used  in  both  services. 
Swords  and  sabers  for  real  service  are  ex¬ 
hibited,  which  have  been  submitted  to  a 
test  more  severe  than  ever  was  applied  to 
the  far-famed  Toledo.  Each  blade  is  fixed 
in  a  machine  moved  by  strong  elliptical 
springs,  which  are  drawn  together  by  a  le¬ 
ver  and  chain.  By  detaching  the  chain 
suddenly',  the  sword-blade  is  struck  flat- 
Avays  Avith  the  force  of  four  men  on  an 
iron  table.  This  test  is  applied  to  both 
sides  of  the  blade,  after  Avhich  it  is  sim¬ 
ilarly  struck  edgeways  on  to  a  block  of 
wood.  There  are  among  the  models  of 
the  fortifications  from  the  War  Office,  one 
of  London,  by  Colonel  Shafto  Adair, 
shoAving  how  the  metropolis  may  be  de¬ 
fended  by  forts,  redoubts,  and  continuous 
lines,  measuring  fifty  miles  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  yards.  Tlie  estimated 
cost  of  this  yvork  is  four  million  one  hund¬ 
red  and  thirty-six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  large 
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exhibitors,  and  show  models  representing 
the  old  and  modem  methods  of  launching 
ships.  There  is  also  a  series  of  sixteen  mod¬ 
els  representing  the  progress  of  naval  archi¬ 
tecture,  from  the  first  ship  of  the  royal 
navy,  1488,  to  the  present  time.  There 
are  models  of  the  Queen’s  yacht,  a  beauti- 
fulljr  finished  model  of  the  W.arrior,  ex¬ 
hibiting  in  their  minutest  details  all  her 
graceful  lines,  her  rigging  and  equipments. 
Were  we  to  dwell  on  all  that  is  interesting 
in  the  military  and  naval  appliances  and 
engineering,  a  whole  volume  of  the  British 
Quarterly  Jievieio  would  not  suffice  to 
enter  into  the  details. 

We  can  not,  however,  forbear  directing 
the  reader’s  attention  to  a  life-boat  made 
of  cJinvas,  with  inclosed  Indi.a-rubber 
inflatable  cylinders,  made  by  Mr.  Ilalkett. 
The  inclosed  curved  cylinders  when  dis¬ 
tended  become  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
boat.  The  model  can  be  rolled  up  like  a 
spare  sail,  can  be  inflated  in  ten  minutes, 
and  safely  carry  one  hundred  persons, 
with  fourteen  djiys’  provisions  and  water. 
A  Macintosh  boat-cloak  weighing  seven 
pounds,  for  crossing  rivers  in  exploring 
expeditions,  of  the  same  construction,  is 
also  exhibited. 

In  civil  engineering  and  building  con¬ 
trivances,  which  comprise  bridges,  via¬ 
ducts,  tunnels,  canals,  piers,  lighthouses, 
docks,  harbors,  coffer-dams,  water-works, 
England  it  is  plain  surpasses  all  the  world. 
The  models  which  specially  attract  the 
visitor,  as  the  models  of  the  Saltash  and 
Chepstow  bridges,  and  the  bridge  over 
the  Tamar,  sufficiently  prove  this.  There 
arc  in  this  department  contrivances  of  all 
sorts  for  dealing  with  ships  in  harbors. 
Mr.  Edwin  Clark  shows  a  model  of  his 
hydraulic  lift,  as  erected  at  the  Victoria 
Docks,  by  which  a  vessel  is  altogether 
raised  out  of  the  w'ater,  and  cradled  on  a 
shallow  pontoon,  upon  which  it  is  floated. 
There  are  also  models  of  zinc  roofs,  gut¬ 
ters,  cisterns,  sash-bars,  casements,  speak¬ 
ing-pipes,  church  and  cottage  windows, 
etc. 

For  agricultural  implements,  also,  Eng¬ 
land  bears  off  the  boll,  and  can  only  in 
some  respects  be  approached  by  America. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  agricultural 
implement-makers  have  taken  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  here  afforded  for  the  display  of 
their  goods.  There  are  barrows,  bone- 
mills,  chaff-cutters,  drawing  and  drilling 
machines,  hauling  implements,  machines 


for  tillage,  weeding,  and  harvesting  .all 
kinds  of  crops. 

To  any  one  who  h.as  regularly^  visited 
the  shows  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and 
the  shows  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  nothing 
very  new  will  appear  in  the  principle,  but 
m.any  minor  improvements  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  which  cause  these  implements  to 
work  with  greater  economy  and  efficiency. 
The  m.aking  of  agricultur.al  implements 
must  be  a  great  source  of  we.alth  to  Eng¬ 
land,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  Europe.an 
country  that  has  not  purchased  these  me¬ 
chanical  inventions  in  large  qiiantities. 
They  have  been  exported  to  Egypt,  to 
Turkey,  to  Hungary,  to  Germany,  and  to 
France. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  has  England  made 
greater  progress  since  1851,  than  in  funii- 
ture  and  decoration.  In  the  tolidity  .and 
soundness  of  our  sideboards,  tables,  chairs, 
sofas,  and  ottomans,  we  have  more  than  a 
century  tr.ansccnded  .all  competitors.  But 
within  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
made  immense  progress  in  the  more 
attractive,  delic.ate,  and  classic  features  of 
the  upholsterer’s  and  cabinet-m.aker’s  art. 
Our  aesigners,  our  carvers,  our  gilders, 
our  inlayers,  our  wood-stainers  and  po¬ 
lishers,  h.ave  all,  during  the  last  decade, 
sedulously  studied  classic  models,  and  have 
deeply  pondered  on  the  effects  of  color, 
form,  sh.ape,  and  delicate  shading.  So 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  was  in  France  an  irresistible 
and  premature  tendency  in  the  nation  to 
luxurious  industry ;  but  this  tendency 
with  us  h.as  been  of  late  growth.  Our 
neighbors  have  been  more  sensu.al  and 
self-indulgent  than  we  h.ave  lK*en.  The 
nation  in  which  the  manufacture  of  tapes 
try  preceded  that  of  broad-cloth,  exceeded 
us  so  far  b.ock  as  the  days  of  Ilcnry  IV. 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  earthenware, 

fiorcelain,  Venetian  glass,  and  the  finer 
inens  and  cambrics ;  but  in  all  these 
things,  except  the  last,  we  now  transcend 
them,  and  even  in  cambrics  vre  can  equal 
them.  In  the  solidity,  the  comfort,  .and 
the  durability  of  our  domestic  furniture, 
we  have  for  more  th.an  a  centurj’  surpassed 
the  French  ;  in  the  decoration  of  luxurious 
furniture,  and  in  the  knicknackeries  of  the 
boudoir,  they  were  our  masters.  But  this 
superiority  now  no  longer  continues.  Tho 
sideboard  of  Jackson  <fc  Graham,  their 
wardrobe,  their  ebonv  cabinet,  their  de¬ 
coration  for  the  end  of*  a  room  in  the  stylo 
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of  Louis  X^^.,  as  well  as  the  noble  side¬ 
board,  tables,  and  cabinets  of  Gillow, 
IVIoraiit,  Wertheimer,  and  Trollope,  prove 
that  in  what  may  be  called  tasteful,  luxu¬ 
rious,  and  ornamental  industry,  we  now 
exceed  the  French.  The  inventive  powers 
of  the  French,  while  we  were  employing 
our  ingenuity  in  the  improvement  of  flint- 
glass,  so  necessary  to  science,  to  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  to  astronomy,  and  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  achromatic  telescopes,  were  turned 
in  the  direction  of  luxury — to  mirrors, 
millinery,  beds  and  tapestry.  In  millinery 
an<l  ta|)estry,  indeed,  the  French  hold 
their  superiority ;  but  in  the  last  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years,  more  especially  in  the 
last  eleven  years,  vre  have  distanced  them 
in  ornamental  furniture. 

In  the  toy  and  trinket  portions  of  jewel¬ 
ry,  in  chiseling  silver,  or  tAvisting  gold 
thread  into  filigrams — in  that  portion  of 
jewelry  Avhich  the  French  learned  and 
imitated  from  the  Venetians,  they  gained 
a  superiority  Avhich  we  did  not  care  to 
rival ;  but  since  the  taste  for  lighter 
articles  has  been  in  vogue,  it  is  found  that 
liritish  workmen  can  execute  the  lightest 
and  most  filaceous  work  in  the  j)recious 
metals,  just  as  Avell  and  as  tastefully  as 
the  French.  In  solid  jewelry,  Avhether 
for  workmanship  or  design,  no  Continental 
nation  can  approach  the  specimens  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  Bntish  nave  by  Gerrard,  Han¬ 
cock,  Hunt  &  Roskell,  Lambert,  Ilowell 
&  James,  and  Elkington.  To  specify 
all  that  is  admirable  and  tasteful  in  the 
articles  displayed  by  these  six  firms,  would 
recjuire  a  volume.  In  passing  from  this 
subject,  we  may  observe,  that  while  some 
of  the  productions  of  Emanuel  are 
tJisteful,  we  cannot  justly  apply  this 
ejtithet  to  his  combination  of  jewlery  in 
ivory  and  gold. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  thirty,  or 
even  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  French 
surjtassed  us  in  the  finer  sorts  of  porcelain, 
Avhether  we  regard  form  or  color,  and  that 
in  the  painting  of  porcelain  they  had  at¬ 
tained  a  still  more  decided  su|)oriority. 
This  has  now  passed  away.  Unaided  by 
Government  grants  and  subsidies,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sevres  and  Dresden,  and  other 
imperial  and  royal  establishments,  the 
British  manufacturer  has  shot  ahead  of 
all  competitors,  and  distanced  everv  rival 
nation.  Copeland  »fe  Minton,  Kerr  «fc 
Binns,  Sir  James  Duke  «!b  Nephews, 
have  succeeded  in  producing  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  tea  and  coflee  services,  which. 


for  design,  color,  and  fineness  and  delicacy 
of  tint  in  the  painting,  are  perfect  gems. 
The  dejeHner  service,  in  the  mauve  tint, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  surpasses  the  best 
of  the  Sevres  works.  Tne  drawing  of 
the  figures  in  the  enamels  shown  in  these 
cases  is  admirable.  Some  of  the  French 
hypercritics  urge  that  these  improvements 
in  jewelry  and  porcelain  are  owing  to 
the  labor  and  taste  of  French  workmen, 
who  were  driven  here  by  the  events  of 
February,  1848.  But  to  these  critics 
Messrs.  Hancock,  Messrs.  Daniel,  and 
Messrs.  Rose,  of  Coalport,  Shropshire, 
reply  in  the  Times  that  they  have  no 
French  in  their  employment ;  and  from  all 
that  we  can  leani  from  other  sources, 
there  are  but  two  French  workmen,  of  a 
high  degree  of  merit,  in  the  jewelry  and 
porcelain  arts,  and  these  excellent  Avork- 
men  are  equaled  by  scores  of  Englishmen 
in  the  same  crafts.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  in  the  bird’s-eye  glance  taken  in  a 
single  sheet  of  a  review,  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  stupendous  commercial,  manufac¬ 
turing,  and  artistical  resources  of  our 
country ;  but  this  is  manifest  to  any  un¬ 
prejudiced  observer,  that  no  people  has 
invented  so  much  that  is  useful  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  man  as  the  British  race.  Within 
these  walls  are  her  raw  materials,  her 
substances  used  for  food,  her  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
her  raihvay  })lant,  her  manufacturing  ma¬ 
chines  and  tools,  her  clocks  and  watches, 
(in  Avhich  the  greatest  improvements  have 
been  made,)  her  mathematical  instruments, 
her  achromatic  telescopes,  her  cottons,  her 
cutlery,  and  her  silks,  equaling  in  beauty 
of  design  and  color,  and  surpassing  in 
cheapness,  the  silks  of  France.  Nor  is  it 
only  these  little  islands  that  appear  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  Exhibition.  The  British 
colonies,  from  the  Bahamas  to  Western 
Australia,  shoAV  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
llie  shoAV  of  wines  from  Westeni  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  very  extensive.  Some  of  the 
Albany  Avine  grown  in  this  colony  was 
recently  sent  to  the  district  of  the  Rhine, 
where  the  Hocheimer  is  produced,  and 
forty  gentlemen  assembled  to  test  its 
merits.  Of  these  three  Avere  reverend 
fathers  of  the  Church,  and  thirty-seven 
wine-merchants,  and  the  unanimous  opin¬ 
ion  was  that  the  Australian  was  superior 
to  any  of  the  Rhine  wines.  The  Kurra- 
Avan  Avine  in  Australia  is  also  very  fine. 
Jamaica  displays  her  Jamboline  liqueur, 
equal  to  Maraschmo — and  Victoria  a  tall 
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pyramid,  intended  to  represent  the  bulk 
of  gold  exported  to  Europe,  amounting 
to  more  than  eight  hundred  tons. 

Restricted  in  space,  M'e  must  now  ad¬ 
dress  ourselves  to  the  foreign  courts,  and 
first  in  point  of  variety  and  interest 
is  unquestionably  France.  There  are  no 
less  than  fifty-four  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  exhibitors  from  France,  Algeria,  and 
her  colonies ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
in  the  natural  productions  of  her  soil, 
our  nearest  Continental  neighbor  takes 
a  very  high  place  indeed.  Her  wines  from 
Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone ;  her  figs,  her  grapes, 
her  olives  and  pomegranates,  her  flax,  her 
hemp,  her  madder  and  tobacco,  her  min¬ 
eral  ores,  her  chemical  subtances,  her 
various  grains,  seeds,  and  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions,  prove  her  to  be  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  and  most  favored  lands  on  the  face  of 
the  habitable  globe.  Yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  rare  superiority  of  the  French 
soil,  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
skill  of  England  have  enabled  us  to  con¬ 
front  and  overcome  our  disadvantages  of 
climate,  and  by  natural  and  artificial 
means  to  produce  twenty  per  cent  more 
in  quantity  from  an  equal  surface  of 
ground  than  a  more  favored  soil.  Our 
superiority  in  all  that  is  solidly  and  exten¬ 
sively  useful  in  manufactures  is  apparent  in 
this  exhibition.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  French  exceed  us  in  bronzes,  in  the 
manufacture  of  bedsteads,  in  perfumed 
essences  and  extracts,  in  dried  fruits,  in 
vinegar,  in  wines,  in  conserves,  in  men  and 
women’s  gloves,  in  cosmatics,  shaving 
soaps,  and  sauces,  and  in  most  things  that 
minister  to  personal  luxurj^  and  sensuous 
gratificatioft ;  but  in  the  simple,  the  solid, 
and  the  useful,  England  has  done  more  for 
the  real  wants  of  her  people,  and  for  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  world,  we  are  proud  to  think, 
than  any  one  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  French  are  accustomed,  since 
the  days  of  Napoleon,  to  call  us  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers ;  but  to  any  one  who  ob¬ 
serves  the  arrangement  of  the  French 
court,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  French 
are,  in  all  their  little  arrangements  of  pack¬ 
ing  and  stowing,  much  more  of  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers  than  the  English.  Observe 
how  neatly  their  gloves  and  ladies’  shoes 
are  sorted,  how  artistically  their  fans,  fan¬ 
cy  jewelry,  and  filigree  work  are  dis¬ 
posed;  how  classically  their  shawls  are 
draped  and  folded  on  dummies,  and  how 
dexterously  the  cards  and  makers’  names 
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of  the  articles  are  affixed.  If  ever  there 
was  a  nation  boutiquiere  on  earth,  it  is, 
par  excellence^  the  French.  We  are  a 
great  trading  nation,  a  nation  of  merchants ; 
but  the  French  are,  in  every  sense,  a  na¬ 
tion  of  shopkeepers,  and  of  small  shopkeep¬ 
ers.  Tliere  is  no  language  spoken  in 
“their”  court  but  French,  at  w'hich,  un¬ 
like  M.  Assolant,  we  express  no  surprise. 
Every  educated  person  in  England  under- 
8t.and3  French,  tant  Men  que  mal ^  but 
few,  indeed,  are  the  French  w’ho  under¬ 
stand  English,  and  still  fewer  those  who 
speak  it.  Our  Gallic  exhibitors,  with 
whom  on  every  occasion  we  conversed, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  a  good-humored 
and  good-natured  set,  gay  and  galliard, 
bearing  philosophically  their  momentary 
ex jiat  nation  from  their  brilliant  metropo¬ 
lis  ;  but  their  refrain  always  is,  like  the 
character  in  Les  Preciemes  of  Moliere,  re¬ 
gret  for  their  beloved  Paris. 

Next  to  the  French  court  in  interest  un¬ 
doubtedly  comes  the  Austrian.  It  invites 
attention  by  the  excellence  and  the  varie¬ 
ty  of  its  products.  There  are  about  1500 
exhibitors.  The  strength  of  the  Austrian 
court  lies  chiefly  in  the  multiplicity  of  raw 
products.  Tlieidisplay  of  wines  is  .an  im¬ 
portant  feature,  as  the  annual  produce  of 
Austria  reaches  412,000,000  of  imjierial 
gallons.  Austria  also  comes  out  well  in 
crystal  candelabra,  of  which  a  magnificent 
pair  is  pLaced  on  the  steps  of  the  court, 
and  at  the  entrance  is  a  suiierb  collection 
of  silver-frosted  glass  from  Bohemia.  The 
paintings  on  the  Austri.an  porcelain  are 
W'ell  deserving  of  notice  for  their  tone  and 
color,  and  the  beauty  of  the  drawing. 
There  are  also  some  admlr.ably-made  gold 
chains,  some  fine  specimens  of  artistic 
bookbinding,  some  beautifully  cut  glass, 
and  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  maps 
and  charts.  The  music.al  instruments, 
too,  arc  very  fine,  particularly  the  mon¬ 
ster  brass  instruments. 

In  the  Zollverein  our  countrymen  will 
chiefly  be  arre8te<l  by  the  Dresden  china, 
which  five-and-thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
was  considered  unique.  Now  our  British 
workmen  supass  it.  There  are,  in  the  Sax¬ 
on  court,  some  fine  looking-glasses,  with 
china  fnnes,  and  a  set  of  draw'ers  with  chi¬ 
na  doors,  ornamented  with  small  paint- 
ings. 

Iftissia  does  not  come  out  so  well  in  this 
Exhibition  as  might  be  expected.  One  of 
the  finest  w’orks  m  the  nave  is  the  elwny 
cabinet,  sent  by  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
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Near  is  a  small  table,  the  top  of  which  is 
of  lapis-lazuli,  and  an  immense  candela¬ 
bra  in  jasper,  which  it  took  ten  years  to 
work  up  and  polish.  In  a  glass  case  on 
the  right  is  the  golden  Bible  fVom  the  Izak 
Church,  printed  in  old  Sclavonic.  It  is 
bound  in  the  precious  metals,  and  studded 
over  witli  turquoises,  amethysts,  and  dia¬ 
monds.  In  the  Italian  court  there  is  abun- 
d.ant  evidence  of  art  and  taste.  Some  of 
the  mo8.aic8  are  very  admirable. 

The  Homan  court  is  separate  from  that 
of  Italy,  and  it  has  been  daily  crowded  by 
fervent  Romanists  and  6U|  (porters  of  the 
Pope’s  temporal  authority  from  every  part 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  At  the  entrance 
is  a  bust,  jiresenting  the  coarse  and  vulgar 
features  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  somewhat 
toned  down  by  the  flattering  and  too  fa¬ 
vorable  sculptor.  There  is  also  a  breviary, 
with  its  ebony  case,  which  also  forms  a 
reading-desk,  a  present  from  the  Pope  to 
the  Cardinal.  Mr.  Storey,  an  American 
sculptor,  has  sent  two  fine  groups  from 
his  studio  at  Rome,  one  a  Cleopatra,  the 
other  a  Sibyl.  In  the  Classical  temple, 
decorated  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  department,  there  are  shown  some 
tinted  works  of  sculpture.  Into  the  vexa- 
ta  quest io  of  coloring  statues  we  have  not 
here  sj>ace  to  enter;  V)iit  notwithst.anding 
the  beauty  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  Venus,  our 
own  bias,  and  all  the  traditions  of  art,  in¬ 
cline  us  to  prefer  untinted  marble.  In 
taking  leave  of  the  Roman  court  we  may, 
in  passing,  remark  that  there  seems  no  very 
cordial  feeling,  which  is  not  to  be  wonder¬ 
ed  at,  iK'tween  the  exhibitors  in  the  gener¬ 
al  Italian  department  and  the  fifty  exhil)- 
itors  in  the  Rom.an  court.  The  purely 
Italian  court,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  Roman,  is  looked  on  with  a  fund  and 
sympathizing  partiality,  because  we  identi¬ 
fy  it  with  the  unity  and  independence  of 
Ital^  Here  may  be  found  busts  of  Vic^ 
tor  Emanuel,  of  Garibaldi,  of  Cavour,  of 
Cialdini,  and  of  other  p.atri<tts  and  nation¬ 
al  soldiers.  Over  these  all  classes  of  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  fondly 
linger.  The  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
scarcely  represent  the  productive  power 
of  these  lands ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  much  to  see  in  the  courts  of  Hol¬ 
land,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark,  and 
something  even  to  observe  in  the  court 
devoted  to  Turkey.  It  is  now  necessary 
that  we  should  say  a  few  words  as  to  what 
the  correspondent  of  the  Patrie,  M.  Bus- 
quet,  calls  “tAe  Refreechment  Roums.'^ 


Tlie  English  room  is  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  ^Ir.  Morrish.  In  this  we  ven¬ 
tured  on  a  ham  sandwich  and  a  glass  of 
what  was  by  complaisance  called  sherry. 
The  sandwich,  a  single  one,  appeared  to 
have  been  cut  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
bread  was  tough  and  dough-baked,  and 
the  ham  hard,  salt,  and  coriaceous.  As 
to  the  so-called  sherry,  it  was  the  vilest  of 
compounds,  somewhat  resembling  methy¬ 
lated  spirits  of  wine.  For  this  miserable 
fare  9d.  was  charged.  In  the  refreshment- 
room  of  M.  Viellard  there  is  more  preten¬ 
sion.  He  is  a  Frenchman,  who  obtains 
his  vegetables  daily  from  Paris,  his  JUtts 
de  hceuf  from  Frankfort,  and  his  wines 
from  the  Continent.  It  is  said  in  the 
guide-books  that  hot  soup  and  a  cold  din¬ 
ner  are  supplied  at  half-a-crown  a  head  at 
this,  the  F rench  department.  The  fact  is 
not  so.  The  writer  of  these  lines,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  friend,  applied  for  such  a  din¬ 
ner  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  but  was 
informed  that  nothing  hot  was  served,  and 
that  he  could  only  dine  by  the  carte.  A 
galantine  de  volaille  was  then  ordered  for 
two,  which  w:i8  so  dry  and  flavorless,  that, 
.after  tasting  a  mouthful,  the  writer’s  friend 
could  not  proceed  further.  Chicken  and 
ham  were  ordered  instead,  which  were  tol¬ 
erable,  and  ultimately  a  mayonnaise  of 
lobster,  which  was  passable.  The  charge 
for  this  lunch  was  88.  8d.,  38.  of  which 
were  for  a  bottle  of  ordinary  Burgundy, 
which  was  not  placed  on  the  table  for  a 
qjiarter  of  an  hour  after  the  cold  meat, 
though  ordered  at  the  same  time. 

And  now,  having  given  this  bird’s-e^'o 
view  of  the  building,  and  some  of  its  pnn- 
cip.al  contents,  we  can  not  choose  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  nations  will, 
at  the  close  of  1862,  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  from  each  other,  and  each  will  have 
gained  more  or  less  by  this  second  World’s 
Show,  where  the  whole  circle  of  the  hab- 
it.able  globe  is  represented.  One  thing  is 
clear,  that  in  the  industry  of  utility  the 
preeminence  of  England  is  undoubted, 
whilst  in  the  industry  of  luxury  and  taste, 
and  of  the  highest  art,  our  country  also 
occupies  the  highest  place.  For  the  de¬ 
monstration  of  this  truth  we  are  indebted 
to  one  whose  removal  from  our  midst  we 
we  all  mourn! 


XoT«. — It  may  surprise  the  reader  that  little  or 
no  mention  is  made  of  American  products  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  Perhaps  so  small  a  country  as  the  United 
States  was  not  laid  down  on  the  writer’s  map  or  in 
his  geography.— Ed.  or  Eclbctic. 
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Although  so  many  books  hav’c  appear¬ 
ed  already  about  Southern  Russia,  the 
wheel  of  time  rolls  on  so  rapidly  there, 
and  the  enormous  changes  produced  by 
the  aspiration  to  civilization  are  so  sudden, 
that  M’hat  was  true  about  the  country  yes¬ 
terday  is  incorrect  to-day.  At  present, 
Euroi>e  is  looking  anxiously  toward  these 
regions,  for  the  fifth  act  of  the  world’s 
great  tragedy  will  indubitably  be  ]X!rfonn- 
ed  there,  and  no  one  can  calculate  how 
long  the  fourth  will  still  keep  the  mind  in 
a  state  of  supense.  Hungary,  the  Dan- 
ubian  Principalities,  and  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces  of  Turkey  are  struggling  for  regen¬ 
eration.  Southern  Russia,  once  the  first 
station  of  the  great  migration  of  nations, 
is  yearly  increasing  in  importance,  both 
strategetically  and  politically,  and  an  en¬ 
tire  new  state  of  things  will  be  produced 
there  so  soon  as  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  is  perfected.  All  these  are  reasons 
why  attention  should  be  directed  to  these 
remote  regions. 

Dr.  Hamm  traveled  down  the  Danube 
from  Pesth  to  Odessa,  the  sight  of  M’hich 
latter  city  from  the  sea  he  declares  the 
most  splendid  he  is  acquainted  with,  and 
thence  made  an  excursion  to  the  steppe, 
which  will  form  the  subject  of  our  article. 
On  a  fine  summer  evening  the  traveler  quit¬ 
ted  the  city  seated  by  the  side  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  friend,  and  proceeded  in  a  four-horse 
brougham  along  a  road  which  ran  so  close 
to  the  sea  that  the  curling  waves  often 
washed  the  wheels.  On  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  they  reached  the  plateau,  from  whose 
gentle  elevation  a  magnificent  prospect  is 
obtained  of  the  silvery,  winding  Bug,  and 
lieyond  it  the  great  arsenal  of  Nikolayeff, 
standing  on  a  jieinnsula  washed  by  the 
mighty  river.  After  a  frightful  storm,  of 
whose  violence  a  northerner  can  form  no 
idea,  and  being  all  but  drowned  by  the 
torrents  of  rain,  our  travelers  at  length 
reached,  late  at  night,  their  first  halting- 
place — a  “  choutor,”  or  country-seat  of  the 

•  Sudostliehe  Steppen  und  Stadte.  Von  Dr.  W. 
II.vvii.  Frankfurt:  Sauerlander. 


gentlem.an,  the  inhabitants  of  which  greet¬ 
ed  their  long-absent  master  reverentially. 
Tlie  next  morning,  Hamm,  whose  sleep 
had  been  murdered  in  spite  of  his  fatigue 
by  countless  death’8-he.ad  moths  and  im¬ 
pertinent  flies,  hurried  to  the  front  door, 

and  here -  But  let  him  describe  it  in 

his  own  words : 

“  What  a  prospect !  The  sun’s  mighty  ball 
had  just  appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  the  steppe 
extended,  endless  and  immeasurable,  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  It  produced  the  same  grand  and  yet 
oppressive  effect  upon  me  as  I  felt  when  I 
stepped  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  for  the  first  time, 
and  saw  around  me  nothing  but  sea  and  air. 
The  few  houses  were  the  only  thing  that  re¬ 
minded  me  of  humanity  on  the  great  silent  des¬ 
ert,  in  which  the  eye  lost  itself  in  the  distant 
blue  horizon.  The  brownish  verdure  which 
covered  the  plain  was  here  and  there  gently 
rippled  by  the  breeze,  and  the  sparling  dew- 
drops  on  the  grass  resembled  the  spray  of  roll¬ 
ing  water.  In  lieu  of  pointed-winged  sea-gulls, 
predacious  birds  slowly  circled  over  their  hunt¬ 
ing-ground,  but  there  was  no  other  living  thing 
far  or  wide.  In  vain  did  the  eye  seek  some  ob¬ 
ject  on  which  it  could  dwell:  the  brown  plain 
stretches  out  monotonously  and  without  a  break 
— there  is  not  a  bush,  a  tree,  a  rock,  smoke  from 
a  friendly  chimney  to  reveal  the  vicinity  of  man — 
only  steppe,  and  nothing  but  steppe.  Wondrous 
are  the  mighty  fissured  mountain  giants  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  fearful  and  oppressive  is  the  dark  sea 
in  its  might,  or  the  breakers  thundering  against 
theclifis,  but  equally  grand  is  the  effect  the  steppe 
produces  in  its  nude  vacuity,  and  by  the  fright¬ 
ful  isolation  into  which  it  plunges  man,  and  the 
feeling  does  not  disappear,  nor  do  you  grow 
used  to  it,  it  is  daily  rearoused,  and  daily  ac¬ 
quires  depth.  So  I  felt,  at  any  rate,  after  living 
for  many  weeks  in  the  heart  of  the  steppe.” 

The  whole  of  South-Russia — or,  as  it  is 
more  frequently  called,  New-Russia,  as  it 
is  the  latest  acquisition  of  the  great  czaric 
empire — must  have  once  on  a  time  lieen 
one  huge  lake,  whose  eastern  and  western 
shores  rose  in  the  Ilindukush  Mountains 
and  the  Carpathians.  When  this  mighty 
mass  of  water  broke  its  way  out,  it  left  be¬ 
hind  a  mass  of  slime  formed  of  decayed  or¬ 
ganisms,  which  now  forms  the  celebrated 
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Tchernozom,  the  inexhaustible  black  earth 
which  lies  upon  the  muinmular  limestone 
at  a  depth  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
fifteen  feet.  It  is  this  land  which  supplies 
the  greater  portion  of  Europe  with  cereals 
without  any  artificial  help.  It  is  true  that 
moisture  is  an  important  factor  of  this  fer¬ 
tility,  for  the  sun  soon  burns  up  the  young 
crops  if  the  ground  has  not  been  thorough¬ 
ly  saturated  by  the  spring  rains.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  been  the  case,  however,  vegetation 
is  developed  with  almost  incredible  luxuri¬ 
ance.  'fhe  whole  steppe  is  covered  with  a 
thick  carpet  of  grass,  which  often  grows  to 
man’s  bight ;  out  of  which  grow  flowers, 
some  isolated,  others  collected  and  form¬ 
ing  what  are  called  steppe  gardens.  With 
amazement  the  foreigner  notices  flowers 
growinjT  in  the  open  air  which  at  home 
pined  m  greenhouses;  with  delight  he 
plucks  witliin  a  narrow  compass  a  bou¬ 
quet  more  attractive  than  any  nursery- 
garden  in  Northern  Europe  could  offer 
him.  But  by  the  side  of  the  useful  and 
the  beautiful  are  found  the  repulsive  and 
the  noxious.  Of  such  is  the  burian,  a 
name  comprising  all  the  useless  growth  of 
the  steppe.  There  are  strange  mysterious 
plants  among  them,  such  as  the  “  steppe  nee¬ 
dle,”  whose  sharp  seed  passes  through  the 
skin  of  cattle  into  their  heart  and  bowels, 
so  that  they  j)erish  miserably ;  the  “  drunk¬ 
en  weed,”  eating  which  which  renders 
horses  mad  and  lame,  though  it  does  no 
hurt  to  oxen ;  and  the  “  cholera  burr,” 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  that 
pestilence,  and  is  said  to  be  a  si)ecific 
against  it  and  hydrophobia.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  kurai,  or  common  salt  wort, 
which  deserves  special  mention,  as  origin¬ 
ating  a  phenomenon  of  which  our  author 
was  more  than  once  witness : 

“  When  the  winds  commence  to  blow  more 
sharply  over  the  plain  in  autumn,  the  steppe  be¬ 
gins  partially  emigrating.  In  fact,  it  appears  to 
the  new-comer  as  if  the  verdure  loos^  itself 
voluntarily,  rolled  itself  up,  and  bounded  off  be¬ 
fore  the  wind  faster  than  a  horse  could  gallop. 
At  times  the  mass  moves  forward  in  long  regu¬ 
lar  lines,  as  if  kept  in  order  by  a  higher  will, 
and  presently  it  will  break  up,  and  leap  on¬ 
wards  with  the  wildest  gyrations,  causing  you 
to  fancy  that  cobolds  are  playing  their  tricks. 
Sometimes  the  rolling  masses  are  checked  by 
some  invisible  obstacle ;  weight  hangs  on  weight, 
hills  rise,  until  at  length  it  loses  its  gravity, 
tumbles  over,  and  flies  away  with  redoubled  ve¬ 
locity  before  the  breeze.  The  Russians  call 
this  apparition  ‘  Perekatipole,’  or  the  wanderers 
of  the  field,  and  are  glad  of  it,  because  it  sup¬ 
plies  them  with  useful  burning  material.” 
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It  is  often  the  case  that  one  variety  of 
plant  will  seize  upon  large  regions  of  the 
steppe :  thus  you  will  see,  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  flat  dark  yellow  patches,  formed 
of  the  broad  umbels  of  a  species  of  wolTs 
milk,  which  no  animal  will  touch.  At 
specially  favored  spots  rise  real  bushes  and 
tliickets  of  burian,  formed  of  prickly  this¬ 
tles  and  burrs,  which  almost  attain  the  cir¬ 
cumference  and  hight  of  trees,  and  stretch 
out  their  armed  branches  picturesquely, 
like  giant  candelabra.  Graceful  flower- 
covered  torch-weeds  shoot  up  among  them, 
like  yellow  lances  ;  while  large  foxgloves, 
gray  artemisias,  and  luxuriant  amaranths 
])roducc  an  almost  impenetrable  virgin 
forest  on  a  small  scale.  Such  a  hiding- 
place  is  the  summer  lair  of  the  she-wolf, 
to  which  it  cautiously  flies,  in  order  to 
hide  its  whelps  from  their  numerous  foes, 
at  the  heafl  of  which  is  their  father  ;  here, 
too,  dw’ells  the  uncanny  scheltopusik,  a 
harmless  lizard,  whose  size  and  serpentine 
form  often  startle  the  traveler  wno  has 
heard  of  the  fabulous  poison-snakes  of  the 
desert.  Though  the  steppe  appears  so 
desolate  and  empty — like  an  empty  beg¬ 
gar’s  ])alm,  as  the  poet  says — it  contains 
abundance  of  the  most  varied  life.  Long 
trains -of  ants  cross  it  in  all  directions, 
brilliant  butterflies,  countless  flies  and 
bees  buzz  and  hum  over  the  bushes,  while 
huge  spiders  form  treacherous  bridges 
from  stalk  to  stalk,  so  that  a  whole  patch 
is  often  covered  with  their  net-work.  Lo¬ 
custs  and  grasshoppers  of  many  varieties 
hop  and  fly  through  the  verdure ;  moles 
and  mannots  sun  themselves  in  front  of 
their  subterranean  abodes ;  the  hares 
come  leaping  up,  despising  danger  ;  mus¬ 
tards  start  from  their  burian  nest ;  while 
croaking  hawks  and  kites  dart  along  the 
surface,  looking  eagerly  for  their  prey. 
All  this  and  much  more  Dr.  Hamm  no¬ 
ticed  in  his  daily  w’alks  abo«t  the  steppe. 
He  spent  a  month  in  the  desert,  at  times 
paying  a  visit  to  neighbors,  the  nearest  of 
whom  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  versts 
distant,  but  they  also  lived  in  the  heart  of 
the  steppe.  Hunting  and  shooting  filled 
up  the  leisure  hours  after  such  hard  toil, 
or  a  survey  of  the  spacious  district  and 
its  accessories,  among  which  the  large 
herds  occupied  a  prominent  place  : 

”  It  needs  but  slight  imagine  to  fancy  one’s 
self  suddenly  tranferred  to  the  South- American 
pampas,  when  a  tabun  of  half-wild  steppe 
horses  dashes  past  with  thundering  hoofs  to> 
the  watering-place,  driven  by  savage,  dark- 
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skinned  Tartars  nr  gipsies  in  the  picturesque 
garb  of  ragg:edness :  in  front  is  the  leading 
stallion,  with  head  high,  ears  pricked  up,  and 
expanded  nostrils,  as  if  challenging  danger ; 
on  his  right  and  left,  in  a  cloud  of  brownish 
dust,  are  the  merrily  bounding  colts,  at  times 
receiving  a  warning  bite  from  their  dam  to  keep 
them  from  straying.  The  wild  eyes,  the  long 
undulating  manes,  which  often  hang  down  to 
the  knee,  the  heavy,  tangled  tails,  which  sweep 
the  ground,  and  the  great  variety  of  colors,  per¬ 
fect  the  impression  which  was  left  by  a  repeat¬ 
ed  perusal  and  survey  of  Catlin’s  pictures  of 
the  droves  of  prairie  mustangs.  And  remarka¬ 
ble,  too,  is  the  similarity  of  customs  which  two 
nations  so  far  from  each  other  employ  for  one 
and  the  same  purpose.  Just  as  the  Gauchos  and 
Comancbes  have  the  lasso,  the  Tartars  and  Kir- 
ghises  have  the  arkan  — a  terrible  leathern 
sling,  which  they  throw  with  infallible  certain¬ 
ty,  and  fetch  an  indicated  horee  out  of  the  center 
of  the  tabun.  It  is  grand  to  see  the  horses 
when  the  arkan  whizzes  over  their  heads. 
With  desperate  haste  they  fly  from  the  victim, 
and  rear  and  kick  in  order  to  make  space :  the 
air  is  filled  with  neighing  and  snorts  of  pain, 
until  the  tangle  is  extricated,  and  the  horses  fly 
to  all  points  of  the  compass.  But  the  cries  of 
the  leading  stallions  soon  bring  the  terrified  ani¬ 
mals  back  again  to  the  band,  and  the  danger  is 
speedily  forgotten,  while  it  is  again  close  at 
hand  in  the  shape  of  the  well-mounted  keeper. 
There  is  no  more  exciting  spectacle  than  a 
horse-hunt” 

Tlie  Tartars  are  worth  looking  at,  too, 
on  such  occasions.  The  different  tribes  of 
the  Russian  steppes — Cossacks,  Bashkirs, 
Juvashes,  Mord wines,  and  Gipsies,  are  all 
famous  riders,  and  from  their  earliest 
youth  on  horseback,  so  that  they  grow  up 
with  their  steed.  The  most  daring  of 
rider.s  is  the  Tartar,  w’ho  is  also  a  bold 
horse-breaker  and  excellent  judge  ;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  in  his  demeanor  and 
features  something  noble  and  chivalrous, 
which  is  absent  in  the  other  races.  And 
yet  appearances  are  deceitful:  any  one 
who  wdshes  to  experience  this  need  only 
to  try  a  deal  with  a  Tartar,  and  especially 
a  horse-deal.  But,  with  the  arkan  in  his 
hand,  he  displays  himself  from  the  most 
advantageous  point  of  view.  Thi'  chosen 
animal,  generally  a  three-year-old  colt, 
which  his  never  yet  felt  man’s  hand  or 
power,  at  first  makes  the  most  desperate 
efforts  to  escape  the  noose,  but  in  this 
way  only  draw’s  it  the  tighter,  and  at 
length  throttles  itself  so  thoroughly  that 
it  fiills  exhausted  to  the  ground.  Tim 
Tartar,  who  has  leaped  from  his  own 
horse,  creejia  up  to  the  colt,  drawing  in 
the  arkan  hand  over  hand :  in  a  second  he 
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has  thrown  a  bridle  over  its  head  and 
thrust  a  bit  in  its  mouth,  and  then  the 
I  noose  is  removed.  On  coming  to  itself, 
the  colt  lies  for  a  moment  in  silent  amaze¬ 
ment,  but  all  at  once  it  Imcomes  conscious 
of  its  position,  and  springs  to  its  feet,  but 
in  vain,  for  the  tamer  leaps  on  its  back 
with  equal  r.apidity.  The  st.artled  horse 
may  try  what  it  pleases,  hut  will  never 
succeed  in  regaining  its  liberty ;  it  is  w’on 
to  civilization  after  a  few  hours’  strug¬ 
gling,  and  allows  the  saddle  to  be  placed 
on  its  back.  The  Tartars  should  als^>  be 
seen  at  a  race,  their  greatest  anmseinent, 
especially  when  they  have  induceil  some 
stranger — a  bold  Mujik  or  self-satisfied 
colonist — to  enter  the  lists.  They  play 
with  him  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  and  so 
perfect  are  their  tricks,  that  they  can  cal¬ 
culate  to  a  hair’s  breadth  when  it  is  time 
to  make  their  eftbrt.  In  this  they  never  err, 
and  in  the  step|>e  races  the  Tartars  are  al- 
w’ays  the  winners.  These  splendid  horses, 
taller  than  those  of  the  steppe  breed  pro¬ 
per,  h.ave  indeed  defeated  many  a  thor¬ 
ough-bred  who  has  for  years  been  victor 
on  the  turf. 

Dr.  Hamm  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  herds, 
which  grazed  by  hundre^ls  on  the  steppe. 
They  are  fine  animals,  (»f  the  Podohan 
breed,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  of 
South-eastern  Europe,  of  a  whitish  gray 
color,  and  with  honis  turne«l  inward. 
Living  all  the  year  round  on  the  step|>e 
has  freed  them  of  that  stupid  look  chara(^- 
teristic  of  stall-fed  oxen  :  they  peer  about 
them  with  their  sharp  eyes,  and  stamp 
their  feet  when  they  scent  any  danger,  or 
a  strange  dog  comes  near  them ;  but  for 
all  their  bravery,  they  are  suddenly  fright¬ 
ened,  and  fly  lightly  over  the  plain  like 
stags,  with  their  tails  high  in  the  air.  Un¬ 
happily,  a  terrible  i)e.‘<tilence  annually  de¬ 
cimates  these  herds.  It  always  comes 
from  the  east,  but  no  one  know’s  up  to  the 
present  day  its  origin.  The  superstitious 
steppe  peasant  attributes  the  disease  to  a 
mysterious  being,  the  Virgin  of  the 
Plague,  known  as  the  IVIorr,  who  hovers 
over  the  country  with  white  wings,  and 
seeks  the  spots  on  which  she  intends  to 
impose  sacrifices.  In  doing  so,  she  be¬ 
haves  in  a  most  irregular  fashion,  and 
springs  over  many  leagues  in  order  to 
appear  suddenly  in  a  district  W’here  she 
was  not  at  all  exj)ected.  The  ceremonies 
w’hich  the  country-folk  perform,  frequently 
under  the  guidance  of  their  priest,  to  ex¬ 
orcise  the  evil  spirit,  are  very  remarkable, 
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and  hut  little  known.  So  soon  as  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  broken  out,  all  persons  caj)ahle  of 
inovinsr  proceed  to  the  church,  where  a 
solemn  mass  is  performed.  After  it,  all 
j;o  out  to  a  suitable  spot  in  the  neiprhl)or- 
hfK)d  of  the  village:  one  of  the  conical 
Tartar  kourgans  or  some  other  mound  is 
usually  selected.  A  narrow  trench  is  dug 
through  the  center  of  it,  so  that  two  men 
may  pass  through  it  side  by  side.  At  the 
opposite  end  an  enormous  pile  of  burian  is 
erectetl.  In  the  mean  while  all  the  village 
herds  have  Ikh'h  collected  and  kept  toge¬ 
ther  by  mounted  herdsmen.  The  old  an<l 
most  respected  inhabitants  first  walk 
through  the  trench,  holding  two  staves  of 
<nfrerent  wood.  They  .are  compelled  to 
kindle  the  burian  by  constantly  turning 
the  harder  wood  round  in  a  hole  made  in 
the  softer  piece  :  no  other  mode  is  jtermis- 
sible,  and  during  the  ceremony,  indeed,  all 
the  village  fires  are  extinguished.  The 
elders  hurry  through  the  crackling  shrubs, 
and  so  soon  as  the  smoke  ascemls.the  cattle 
are  driven  in  turn  through  the  trench  and 
the  fire ;  they  are  followed  by  all  the  males 
of  tl»e  village,  while  the  women  and  girls 
are  merely  spectators.  When  this  exor¬ 
cism  is  ended,  nothing  else  is  df»ne  to 
stop  the  plague,  and  we  need  scarce  say 
how  inefficient  the  ]>rocess  is. 

The  most  valuable  produce  of  the  steppe 
is  the  wool,  which  incre.ases  marvelously 
every  year,  as  the  land-owners  have  learn¬ 
ed  that  hors(*-brpeding  and  cattle  are  of 
little  value,  so  long  as  they  have  no  pro- 
]ter  market.  To  form  .an  i<le.a  of  tlie 
flocks  of  sheep  on  the  8tepp<*,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  a  Gennan  colonist  on  the  Mo- 
lotshiua,  who  lH*gan  with  nothing  but  his 
sturdy  hands  .and  strong  head,  has  now' 
nearly  thri*e  hundred  thous.an<l  merinos. 
Calculating  an  average  of  five  pounds  for 
each  fleece — unw.ashe<l,  owing  to  the  w'.ant 
of  water — and  the  pond  at  six  roubles, 
which  is  the  present  price,  this  man  has 
an  annual  income  of  two  hundred  .and 
twenty-five  thous.and  silver  roubles  from 
his  sheep,  without  counting  his  breeding 
cattle.  We  must  not  feel  surprised,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  bought  up,  some  years  ago, 
the  Duke  of  Anhalt’s  large  property  in 
Xew-Kussia.  His  only  daughter  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  his  head-shepherd.  The  native 
sheep  of  the  steppe  is  the  fat-tail,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Syrian  breed,  of  wliich  it 
has  been  fabulously  s.aid  that  it  carried  its 
tail  on  a  small  truck.  Unfortunately, 
sheep-breeding  has  in  this  country  to  con* 


I  tend  with  many  evils  scarce  known  in  the 
I  rest  of  Europe.  The  most  terrible  of 
these  are  the  winter  snow-storms.  Un¬ 
less  the  experienced  shepherd  has  sufficient 
!  meteorological  knowledge  to  predict  them, 

'  fearful  storms  burst  suddenly  on  him  from 
;  the  north  or  north-east.  In  an  instant  the 
I  air  is  filled  with  frozen  heavy  lumps  of 
I  snow’,  frequently  of  considerable  size, 

I  which  fall  with  a  de.afening  rattle,  and 
I  even  de[>»ive  the  boldest  man  of  his  senses. 

'  Any  man  surprised  by  such  a  storm  on  the 
I  stepjK*,  has  uo  resource  but  to  sit  down, 
j  pull  his  cloak  over  his  head,  and  wait. 

I  The  poor  sheep  do  not  jKissess  that  pa- 
■  tience  <*f  which  they  arc  the  symbol ;  the 
j  painful  blows  of  the  hai|,  the  howling  wind, 
and  the  piercing  cold  it  brings  gradually 
with  it,  drive  them  quite  mad ;  in  addition  to 
this,  the  lulling  coagulated  flakes  settle  on 
'  their  fleece  and  freeze  hard,  and  their 
eyes  liecome  so  incrusted  fh.at  they  grow’ 
utterlv  blind.  At  such  a  time  there  is  no 
checking  them  :  shcfflierd  .and  dogs,  even 
were  they  able  to  move  freely,  lose  all 
their  power  ;  the  whole  flock  dashes  away 
in  a  serried  mass,  straight  ahead,  over  hill 
and  dale,  through  swamp  and  liman.  It 
has  frequently  (K-curred  that  thousands  of 
sheep  have  perished  in  this  maimer  in  the 
waters,  and  the  Ingul  has  lieen  often  dan¬ 
gerously  swollen  through  the  dyke  formed 
by  their  bodies.  Even  when  their  better 
star  brings  the  flock  up  against  a  wall, 
where  they  stop  and  hide  their  heads  un¬ 
der  their  luKlies,  they  are  not  saved  if  the  . 
snow-storm  lasts,  as  it  does  sometimes, 
for  days.  Even  if  the  faithful  shepherd 
succeeds  in  discovering  his  flock,  there  is 
no  other  way  of  removing  the  sheep  save 
by  carrying  them  away  one  by  one.  But 
the  next  farm-yard  may  be  miles  distant, 
.and  there  are  thousands  of  sheep.  The 
wolves,  too,  carry  off*  many  fine  sheep  in 
spite  of  the  w’atchfulness  of  the  shepherds 
and  the  dogs.  In  such  cases  the  Latter  try 
to  keep  the  savage  foe  at  bay  by  barking, 
but  .are  rarely  known  to  attack  liini.  An¬ 
other  remark.able  sight  on  the  steppe  we 
will  allow’  Dr.  Hamm  himself  to  describe  : 

“  Who  has  not  read  or  heard  of  the  prairie 
fires  in  America  ?  The  European  steppe  also 
burns  annually,  for  the  peasant  knows  no  other 
way  of  overcoming  the  burian  and  making 
room  for  the  sweet  grass,  save  the  might  of 
fire.  lie  goes  to  work  without  any  great  cau¬ 
tion,  merely  watching  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
so  as  not  to  endanger  his  own  house  and  hams. 
The  burning  of  the  steppe  takes  place  in  au- 
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tumn,  and  sometimes  in  earlj  spring.  From  ' 
experience  the  peasant  knows  tolerably  accu¬ 
rately  the  limits  of  the  fire,  and  the  obstacles 
which  will  force  it  to  die  out ;  and  hence  he  has 
nothiDg  more  to  do  than  set  the  burian  on  fire 
at  the  suitable  spot  With  a  slight  hiss  the 
fire-serpent  suddenly  dashes  through  the  dry 
grass,  but  is  not  itself  visible,  you  only  see  its 
effect  in  the  black  or  ash-white  which  remains 
on  the  ground.  For  a  while  nothing  at  all  is 
seen,  and  you  fancy  the  fire  extingui.sh^,  butsud- 
denly  a  tall  burian  bush  bursts  into  flame,  in  a  se¬ 
cond  it  fires  its  neighbors,  the  tall  steins  writhe 
as  if  in  torture ;  a  pillar  of  fire  rises  in  the  air, 
and  then  sinks  again  to  the  ground,  and  spreads 
along  the  low  grass.  Tbe  fire  behaves  like  a 
living,  very  capricious  creature ;  for  a  while  it 
seems  motionless,  but  then  dashes  away  for 
miles  with  the  sp^  of  an  arrow,  leaving  a  long 
patch  unassailed.  All  at  once  the  latter  catches 
tire,  no  one  knows  how.  Gradually  a  dense 
cloud  of  smoke  begins  to  collect  over  the 
ground,  which  moves  backwards  and  forwards, 
up  and  down,  in  the  strangest  way.  Every 
sharp  puff  of  wind  drives  the  fire  further  into 
the  steppe,  so  that  it  spreads  out  like  a  stream 
which  has  burst  its  banks,  at  times  forming 
islands,  which  are,  however,  eventually  over¬ 
flooded.  The  uncanny  feeling  is  hightened  by 
the  invisibility  of  the  flames  in  broad  daylight 
An  unpleasant  smell  like  that  of  burning  peat 
tills  tbe  air  far  and  wide,  in  which  myriads  of 
black  fibers  dance,  and  in  a  moment  cover  the 
spectator  from  head  to  foot ;  and  the  warmth  of 
the  soil,  when  the  flames  have  left  it,  is  very 
perceptible.  The  grand  spectacle  of  flying 
herds  of  buffaloes  or  antelopes,  with  pumas  and 
leopards  among  them,  as  may  be  witnessed  in 
the  prairies  and  pampas  of  the  New  World,  and 
in  the  savannahs  of  the  Cape,  is  absent  here ;  it 
is  scantily  represented  by  poor  rodents  and 
birds,  which  are  driven  from  their  lurking- 
places  ;  by  a  few  flying  bares,  and  flocks  of 
predacious  birds,  which  follow  the  smoke  at  a 
distance,  in  order  to  search  for  roasted  dainties. 
Very  rarely  does  it  happen  that  herds  of  cattle 
or  scattered  iijiminants  are  surprised  by  a  steppe 
fire.  No  one  has  ever  heard  of  accidents  of  the 
sort” 

Very  peculiar  is  the  aspect  of  the 
burned  steppe,  with  its  light  thin  crust  of 
ashes,  and  the  black  remains  of  plants, 
which  soon  lose  their  shape,  for  the  rain 
washes  them  all  together  into  the  porous 
soil,  which  is  gaping  with  a  thousand 
cracks.  Scarce  has  the  spring  sun,  how¬ 
ever,  emitted  its  first  vivifying  beams  ere 
the  dirty  gray  of  the  plain  is  converted,  as 
if  by  enchantment,  into  a  bright  gold 
green ;  millions  of  sharp  leaves  peer  out 
of  it,  and  form  in  a  few'  days  a  thick 
carpet,  which  pleases  the  eye  as  much  as 
it  does  the  stomach  of  the  cattle,  which 
have  pined  away  in  their  long  winter 
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seclusion.  Tlic  speed  with  which  they 
regain  their  lost  strength  and  plumpness 
is  a  proof  of  the  fabulous  wealth  oi  this 
virgin  soil. 

Dr.  llamm  had  also  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  ac(^uainted  w'ith  those  enormous 
sw'arms  ot  locusts,  which  have  ever  been 
reckoned  the  greatest  curse  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  they  chastise.  He  had  just  bidden 
farewell  to  the  stately  mansion  of  Grush- 
w'ka — an  oasis  in  the  heart  of  the  steppe, 
which  owed  its  origin  not  to  nature,  but 
to  the  taste  and  art  of  man — and  was 
driving  out  with  a  friend  into  the  dewy 
mom  of  the  steppe.  Ere  long  the  Rus¬ 
sian  gentleman  was  induced,  by  the  won¬ 
drous  gesticulations  of  the  driver  and  the 
seiwant  sitting  by  his  side,  to  look  out  of 
window',  and  he  hurriedly  started  back 
with  a  cry,  “  Tlie  locusts  !’’  Shaking  his 
head,  but  greatly  excited.  Dr.  Hamm 
leaned  out  in  his  turn,  and  looked  fixedly 
at  a  black  cloud  on  the  skirt  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  it  seemed  stationary,  though  here 
and  there  small  clouds  could  be  distinctly 
noticed  detaching  themselves  from  it.  It 
resembled  a  heavy  southern  storm,  and  it 
was  almost  incredible  that  insects  could 
form  such  a  curtain  before  the  light  of 
day.  Tlie  travelers,  however,  were  soon 
convinced  by  visual  inspection,  for  they 
had  not  driven  much  farther  ere  they  saw- 
traces  of  the  desolation  produced  by  the 
locusts.  A  large  field  of  millet  by  the 
roadside  could  only  be  recognized  through 
the  countless  green  stubble  and  unripe 
ears  scattere<l  here  and  there.  All  over 
the  field  there  was  a  flutter  and  buzzing ; 
thous<ands  of  locusts  hopped  and  flew' 
actively  about,  and  the  sunshine  m.ade 
their  brilliant  front-wings  glisten  again. 
The  whole  field  w'as  entirely  cropped,  not  a 
single  stalk  could  be  seen  standing  on  it, 
and  the  enormous  mass  of  green  com  had 
disappeared,  and  yet  only  the  laggards 
and  sick  of  the  mighty  sw'arm  had  be- 
h.aved  so  terribly  here.  Only  a  few  of 
them  were  uninjured,  the  majority  had 
either  cropped  wings  —  they  are  said 
to  devour  this  part  of  one  another  at 
times — or  had  lost  one  of  their  long  feet. 
Several  young  locusts  had  such  short, 
undeveloped  w'ings,  that  it  seemed  ques¬ 
tionable  how  they  could  have  flown  so  far. 
Tlie  travelers  drove  further  on  ;  women 
and  children  were  mnning  through  the 
fields  to  repulse  the  evil  foe  by  shouts,  and 
wherever  they  turned  the  locusts  rose  in 
myriads  before  them,  like  a  gray  mist 
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ancending  from  the  ground,  and  settled  on 
anotlier  field.  Here  and  there  men  could 
be  seen,  with  a  scythe  on  their  shoulder, 
running  at  the  top  of  their  speed ;  they 
wanted  to  get  ahead  of  the  destruction, 
and  by  hurriedly  cutting  the  com  save  as 
much  as  they  could.  The  dark  cloud  rose 
ever  higher  and  higher,  the  air  was  filled 
with  hoarse  croaking  sounds,  thousands  of 
birds  of  prey,  crows  and  ravens,  soared 
over  the  fields  to  catch  up  the  cloud.  The 
buzzing  around  frightfully  increased,  the 
whole  atmosphere  seemed  studded  with 
millions  of  spots,  and  there  was  such  a 
dazzling  of  the  sight  that  Dr.  Hamm  was 
involuntarily  compelled  to  close  his  eyes. 
Hut  the  travelers  were  not  yet  in  the  thick 
of  the  locusts: 

“  At  length  the  servant  on  the  box  shouted, 

*  Here  is  the  swarm  1’  and  in  a  second  all  became 
dark  around  us.  The  Tartar  horses,  dashing  up 
the  hill  at  a  gallop,  were  frightened,  and  began 
to  kick,  plunge,  and  rear ;  the  carriage  oscil¬ 
lated,  and  in  front  of  it  rose,  with  a  deafening 
buzz,  the  monstrous  swarm  of  locusts,  which 
had  s«-ttled  to  rest  in  the  hollow,  and,  in  truth, 
the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  myriads  that 
rose ;  it  seem^  as  if  a  gray  fog  were  ascending 
from  the  ground  and  momentarily  growing 
denser,  till  a  black  wall  was  form^,  impene¬ 
trable  by  any  ray  of  light  So  dense  was  the 
mass  of  locusts,  that  many  of  them  had  not 
time  to  rise  before  our  wheels  passed  over  and 
cruahed  them." 

The  driver  at  length  managed  to  check 
the  startled  horses  and  save  the  carriage 


from  being  turned  over  into  the  river; 
the  whole  scene  had  occurred  more  rapidly 
than  it  can  be  described.  Dr.  Hamm  was 
then  enabled  to  make  his  observations  in 
jieace  and  comfort.  The  enormous  black 
clbud  was  already  far  away  to  the  west, 
but  the  air  was  still  thronged  w'ith  strag¬ 
glers,  The  road,  the  hill-side,  the  reeds, 
the  trees,  the  bridge,  even  the  very  river, 
were  covered  with  them.  Hundre<ls  of 
white-breasted  water-hens  and  ducks 
sprang  from  the  marsh ;  hawks,  buzzards, 
sparrow-hawks,  and  above  all,  flocks  of 
starlings,  fell  on  the  welcome  prej,  and 
satiated  their  hunger  W’ithout  canng  for 
the  presence  of  the  carriage  or  of  the 
peasants  on  the  hill,  w’ho  were  making  all 
sorts  of  strange  noises.  What  Dr.  Hamm 
had  previously  heanl  alout  swanns  ot 
locusts  he  had  been  inclined  to  consider 
exaggerated,  but  what  he  here  saw  taught 
him  different.  No  more  terrible  plague 
can  be  imagined  than  that  of  locusts. 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  a 
singularly  agreeable  traveling  companion, 
not  through  lack  of  matter  but  of  space. 
We  wish  that  Dr.  Hamm’s  countrj-men 
would  take  examjde  by  him,  and  describe 
their 'travels  in  the  same  mo<le8t,  unpre¬ 
tending  manner.  Ilis  book  is  one  we  can 
confidently  recommend  as  containing  much 
original  information  about  a  comparatively 
little-known  land,  and  deserves  careful 
study  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  believe 
in  the  grand  future  which  is  arising  for 
Russia.' 


From  the  Britlih  Quarterly. 

THE  TURKISH  E  .M  P  I  R  E  .  * 


A  WRITER  who  aspires  to  be  a  practical 
politician  must  take  the  world  as  he  finds 
it.  The  Turkish  Empire  stands  before  us 
a  vast  institution,  wdiether  vigorous  or  de- 

•  The  Turkish  Empire  in  its  Relntums  with  Christ¬ 
ianity  and  Civilisation.  By  Richard  Robert  If  ad- 
den,  FeL  R.C.8.  Eng.,  M.R.I.A.,  Author  of  “Trav¬ 
el*  in  Turkey,"  “  Infirmitiet  of  GeniuB,"  etc.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Newby.  1862. 


cayed,  stretching  into  three  continents, 
and  comprehending  some  thirty -eight 
millions  of  human  wings.  By  the  com¬ 
mon  consent  of  Christendom,  it  has  been 
admitted  into  the  comity  of  nations.  It 
is  a  great  fact  that  an  immense  horde  of 
Asiatic  Mohammedans  inhabit  this  em¬ 
pire.  It  is  a  fact  also  that,  if  we  were  to 
drive  those  Asiatics  who  inhabit  Turkey 
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in  Europe  into  their  original  continent,  we  j 
should  not  weaken  but  should  rather  i 
strengthen  them  in  Asia.  It  is  a  fiict  j 
tliat  we  could  not  exterminate  them  even  j 
if  we  would ;  that  even  if  their  country  i 
were  to  become  a  desert,  we  could  not  re-  j 
j>eople  it ;  and  that  if  we  were  to  drive  \ 
them  out  of  Europe  into  Asia,  we  should  ' 
create  difficulties  in  Europe  which  no  I 
Christian  Government  pretends  at  this  ; 
moment  to  be  able  to  solve.  We  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mohammedan  Turkey  will  even-  ■ 
tually  decline  and  expire,  but  it  surely  de¬ 
mands  no  “  free-thinking’’  on  the  part  of 
Christian  statesmen  to  lead  them  to  make 
the  best  of  that  which,  for  the  present,  is  ; 
obviously  inevitable.  j 

If  we  take  those  chapters  apart  which 
aim  to  deal  with  the  political  question  of 
the  day,  we  find  that  Mr.  Gladden  totally 
misconceives  the  reasons  for  which  the 
Turkish  Empire  has  been  maintained  by 
Western  Euroj>e.  lie  is  astonished  that 
the  first  Protestant  Power  and  the  first 
Catholic  Power  should  have  combined  to 
support  a  Mohammedan  rule,  ascribes  the 
combination  to  their  infidelity,  .and  char- 
.acterizes  it  as  a  repudiation  of  their  pro¬ 
fessed  religion !  But  we  utterly  deny 
that  this  country  (whatever  may  have  i 
been  the  views  of  puolic  men  in  power  at  i 
the  time)  went  to  war,  in  1854,  with  aj 
view  of  supporting  the  Ottoman  rule. 
That  Euro|>e  ever  entered  into  a  com-  ^ 
pact  with  the  Porte  was,  if  a  fault,  the  j 
fault  of  our  gr.andsires.  But  the  terms 
then  made  with  the  successors  of  Moham-  j 
med,  when  they  were  too  strong  to  be 
con(juered  by  Europe,  obviously  consulted 
the  interest  of  those  Christian  races  whom 
the  Turks  ffiad  subdued  and  included  in 
their  empire,  and  whom  Etiro|)e  then  be- 
c,ame  in  a  position  to  protect.  From 
those  politicjil  relations  fresh  political  re¬ 
lations  have  descended  to  our  own  day. 
Our  antecedents,  indecnl,  did  not  involve 
us  in  anjr  direct  obligation  to  take  up 
arms  against  Russia  in  supjxirt  of  Turkey. 
But  they  enabled  us  to  make  use  of  the 
l*orte,  as  the  instrument  by  which  M-e 
could  obtain  the  greatest  practicable 
amount  of  independence  for  the  Christ¬ 
ians  of  European  Turkey,  and  by  which 
also  we  could  best  secure  our  interests  in 
the  Levant  and  our  empire  in  India. 

The  “  thinking  men  ’’  whom  Mr.  Mad¬ 
den  denounces  as  anti-Christian  support¬ 
ers  of  Mohammedan  institutions  in  the  ab-  j 
stract,  probably  look  upon  the  Turkish 


Empire  as  little  more  th.an  a  cover  for  the 
independence  of  the  Christians  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  Eurojie,  until  they 
are  strong  enough  to  maintain  themselves 
against  ^1  ojiponents.  Jilr.  ]\Iad<len,  in¬ 
deed,  commences  his  work  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  concerning  his  “personal 
knowledge”  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  We 
may  venture,  perhaps,  to  set  our  own  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  that  empire  against  his ; 
and  to  tell  him  th.at,  although  he  cLasses 
all  Christians  as  civilize«l  and  all  Moham¬ 
medans  as  barbarous,  the  Christian  races 
of  Turkey  are,  excejiting  the  Hellenic, 
much  less  civilized  and  less  capable  of 
self-defense  than  the  Turks,  and  that  they 
are  at  present  incapable  of  standing  alone. 
As  Mr.  ]SIadden  professes  himself  .also  a 
friend  of  liberty,  we  in.ay  ask  him  whether 
he  imagines  that  Russia,  under  whom 
those  Christians  must  otherwise  fall,  would 
I  tolerate  the  Skouptchina  and  the  free 

['  iress  of  the  Servians,  or  the  Moldo-Wal- 
I  achian  Parliament,  that  Turkish  suzerain- 
I  ete  now  serves  to  protect?  He  will  see, 
i  then,  that  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe 
is  supported  by  us  at  this  day  because  it 
is  the  only  present  alteniative  to  a  parti¬ 
tion  or  an  exclusive  Russian  occupation, 
.and  because  it  sen'es  as  a  cover  to  those 
liberties  which  we  hope  in  the  mean  time 
so  to  cherish  and  promote,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  when  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire  falls,  against  their  mighty 
neighbors. 

Having  thus  briefly  disposed  of  the  po¬ 
sitions  ■wdiich  Mr.  Madden  has  .so  errone¬ 
ously  taken  up,  we  propose  to  glance 
anew  at  the  question  of  the  relations  ot 
the  Turkish  Empire  with  Christianity  and 
civilization,  which  he  h.as  propounded, 
but  has  not,  as  we  think,  resolved. 
Scarcely  any  other  question  is  at  this  day 
j  more  important ;  but  our  space  will  ob- 
I  lige  us  to  content  ourselves  with  stating  a 
few  of  the  leading  considerations  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  Madden’s  inquiry,  “What  is 
j  to  be  done  with  Turkey  ?”  is  practical 
I  and  pertinent.  In  order  to  answer  it,  w'e 
I  must  consider,  first,  of  what  the  Turkish 
I  Empire  really  consists ;  and  second,  in 
what  degree  its  institutions  are  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  reformation  and  its  territory  of  im¬ 
provement.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  determine  what  we  arc  to  do  with 
Turkey. 

Tlie  Turkish  Empire,  then,  nominally 
extends  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to 
'  the  frontiers  of  Algeria,  compassing  one 
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lialf  of  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  From  this,  however,  we  nmst  strip 
off  its  African  possessions,  on  the  one 
side,  and  in  Europe  the  Servian  and  Mol- 
do-Wal!achian  principalities  on  the  other, 
as  well  as  those  Christian  principalities 
south  of  the  Caucasus  which  are  still 
Turkish,  and  the  Christian  districts  of  the 
Lebanon.  In  all  these  the  Porte  is  mere¬ 
ly  suzerain,  the  Pashas  of  Egypt,  N  ubia, 
and  Senuaar,  and  the  Deys  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  being  as  independent  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  in  their  domestic  government  as  the 
Christian  Princes  of  Servia,  on  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  or  of  Imeritia,  in  the  district  called 
Transcaucasia.  With  such  exceptions, 
the  authority  of  the  Porte  may  be  said  to 
be  absolute  in  laiv,  and  (except  in  its  re¬ 
moter  pashalics)  to  be  generally  preserved 
as  a  matter  of  faet.  Tlie  Sultan  is  thus 
the  actual  ruler  of  some  thirty  millions, 
and  what  we  have  chiefly  to  consider  is, 
the  probable  destiny  of  this  vast  numlier 
of  human  beings.  Tlie  subject  is  ren¬ 
dered  the  more  comjilex  by  the  fact  that 
no  two  classifications  of  these  subjects  of 
the  Porte  happen  to  coincide.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  talk  of  “Turks  and  Christians,” 

“  Europeans  and  Mohammedans,  ”  as 
though  they  were  directly  antithetical 
terms.  The  Mohammedans  are  taken  to 
be  exclusively  Turks,  or  some  other  race, 
at  all  events,  of  Asiatic  origin  ;  and  when 
crusaders  of  the  nineteenth  century  talk 
of  “  kicking  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,” 
tliey  think  they  have  dealt  with  all  the 
Mohammedans.  The  question,  what  w'e 
are  then  to  do  with  those  Sclavonians, 
who  are  more  bigoted  Mussulmans  than 
the  Ottomans  of  European  Turkey,  rarely 
presents  itself.  An  inquiry  into  it  evinces 
that  the  extinction  of  Mohammedanism  in 
Europe  is  a  more  formidable  affair  than 
the  public  are  apt  to  imagine ;  and  in  this 
fact  we  have  probably  a  main  reason  of 
the  Turkish  Phnpire  in  Europe  not  having 
been  yet  overthrown. 

Ivot  us  take  first,  then,  the  population  of 
Turkey  in  Eurojxj.  This  is  reckoned  by 
Ubicini  at  15,500,000.  lie  is  one  of  the 
best  authorities,  although  he  is  believed 
by  many  to  have  somewhat  underrated 
the  total  population  of  the  empire  where 
he  fixes  it  at  35,350,000,  instead  of  the 
38,000,000  at  which  we  have  stated  it  in 
deference  to  other  calculations.  The  Al- 
manach  de  Gotha  for  1861,  a  more  recent 
authority,  computes  the  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  European  Turkey  at  16,075,000, 


and  M’e  will  follow'  this  as  the  nearest  au¬ 
thoritative  statement. 

The  following  figures  describe  the  eth¬ 
nological  divisions  of  the  whole  emj)ire  in 
the  three  continents :  these  hiippen  to  be 
correctly  quoted  by  Mr.  Madden  from 
Ubicini  ;* 


RiCI  S. 

KtTBOPI. 

asiA.  1  araioa. 

Ottomans, . 

1,100.000 

lO.ToO.OOO 

Oreokt, . 

],0<  10,000 

1,000,000  _ 

Armenians,..., 

400,000 

S,u0o,0o0  .... 

Jews, . 

T<VK)o 

80,000 

Kiiumans, . 

4.000,000 

l,!Soo,no<i 

Albanians,  ,,, 

_ 1 

Tartars, . 

14,000 

90.000 

Arabs, . 

900,000^  8,S00,000 

SttIsps  and  1 
Chaldeans,  ( 

.... 

286,000 

Sclatronlans,, , 

4,900,000 

Dm»es, . 

40.000 

Kards . 

1,000,000 

Turcomans,,,.. 

85,000 

....1 

Isixanl, . 

914,666 

^^J^flO,00) 

1^050,000  3,800.000 

The  ojiponents  of  Turkey  frequently  al¬ 
lege  that  the  Turks  are  “  encamped”  in 
Europe,  while  her  advocates  assert  that 
they  are  as  firmly  rooted  to  the  soil  as 
any  Christian  population.  It  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  from  the  considerations  al¬ 
ready  entertained,  that  the  “  encamp¬ 
ment*’  theory  is  not  to  be  supported. 
No  one  can  pretend  that  the  Turks  are 
encamped  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Europe,  as  the  Austrians  are  encapmed  in 
Hungary.  The  Austrian  dominion  in 
Hungary  is  the  most  superficial  in  exist¬ 
ence.  It  exists  in  virtue  of  soldiers  and 
bureaucrats  alone.  Sw'eep  these  away, 
.and  every  trace  of  Austria  in  Hungary 
would  vanish.  Hut  in  Turkey,  we  find 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  con¬ 
quered  race  h.ave  molded  themselves  into 
the  s.ame  religion,  and  adopted  the  same 
prejudices,  as  their  conquerors.  We  find 
also  that,  both  among  the  Ottomans,  and 
Sclavonic  and  Hellenic  Mussulmans,  the 
conditions  of  national  existence  are  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  not  only  that  the  soldiers  and 
civil  servants  of  the  Government  are  Mo¬ 
hammedans  ;  so  also  is  every  peasant  and 
every  townsm.an.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 
districts  exclusively  Christian  alone  that 
the  Turks  can  be  said  to  be  encamped. 
We  should,  thus,  not  get  rid  of  Moham- 


*  Other  coroputationa  exist,  sad  we  can  only  state 
the  most  probable.  Bat  we  especially  warn  our 
readers  against  the  monstrous  blunders  of  Mr. 

I  Bright  in  his  speech  on  Turkey,  in  the  House  of 
I  Commons,  on  the  twentieth  of  June. 
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medanism  from  Europe  by  driving  out 
the  Turks,  and  we  should  still  less  get  rid 
of  the  Turks  by  abolishing  their  govern¬ 
ment. 

So  much  for  the  main  conditions  on 
which  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe 
reposes.  Turn  next  to  the  empire  in 
Asia.  Although  this  dominion  may  seem 
to  be  made  up  of  heterogeneous  races,  it 
will  have  been  seen  that  more  than  two 
thirds  of  them,  or  1 0,700,000,  are  Ottomans. 
Most  of  the  minor  races  are  mere 
anomalous  varieties.  There  are  2,000,- 
000  Armenians;  of  Greeks,  Kurds,  and 
Arabs,  about  1,000,000  each  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  consist  of  insignificant  divisions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  foundation  of 
the  strength  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
Europe  is  to  be  found  in  its  Asiatic  prov¬ 
inces.  There  the  immense  majority  of  the 
population  is  Mohammedan  ;  and  the 
w'hole  Ottoman  race  are  united  as  Sun¬ 
nites.  While  the  Turkish  rule  in  Asia 
supports  the  Turkish  i-ule  in  Europe,  the 
former  must  always  exist  on  distinct 
grounds.  We  can  readily  imagine  the 
Christian  population  of  the  latter  rising  to 
assert  their  independence  when  they  are 
capable  of  self-government,  and  able  to 
resist  the  ambition  of  their  neighbors. 
The  public  opinion  of  Europe  would  pro¬ 
bably  support  such  a  movement.  But  in 
.;Vsia,  where  there  is  little  but  an  Ottoman 
people,  there  must  still  be  an  Ottoman 
government.  Nor  would  there  be  even 
the  pretext  for  a  Russian  acquisition  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  that  exists  in  the  case  of 
European  Turkey.  There  would  be  no 
reason  why  Ottomans  should  not  continue 
to  govern  themselves.  The  practical  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  improvement  of  Western 
Asia  woul^  be,  not  so  much  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  Ottoman  government,  as  in  the 
habitation  of  that  vast  territory  by  Ot¬ 
toman  and  other  Jllohammedan  races. 
Public  opinion  would  probably  be  slow, 
therefore,  to  tolerate  a  conquest  in  Asia, 
which,  even  if  practicable,  w'ould  confer 
no  appreciable  advantage  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  Itself.  We  may  imagine  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  rule  in  Europe,  but 
we  can  hardly  conceive  its  extinction  in 
Asia. 

If,  once  more,  we  divide  the  Ottoman 
Empire  according  to  its  principal  religious 
distinctions,  we  shall  gam  a  further  view 
of  the  ba-sis  of  the  Government.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  computation  of  Ubicini,  the 
numbers  stand  tnus : 
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Mohammedans,  (ia  the  three  conti¬ 
nents,)  .  21,000,000 

Christians — Greek  and  Armenian,  18,000,000 
Christians — Roman  Catholic,  .  900,000 

Jews,  (in  Europe  and  Asia,)  .  160,000 

Anomalous  sects,  chiefly  in  Syria,  800,000 

ToUl,  ....  86,860,000 

Taking,  therefore,  the  empire  as  a  whole, 
the  dominant  religion  is  the  religion  of 
the  majority.  This  circumstance,  in  former 
times,  was  of  the  utmost  service  to  the 
Porte  in  its  hostilities  with  foreign  pow¬ 
ers,  and  it  remains  of  great  importance  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  domestic  authority. 
And  if  we  subtract  from  M.  Ubicini’s 
figures,  the  Mu.s8ulm.an8  practically  free 
of  the  Porte  in  Africa,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Christians  practically  free  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  on  the  other,  we  shall  find  a  similar 
result.  There  will  then  be  more  than 
17,000,000  IMussulmans  against  less  than 
10,000,000  Christians  of  .all  denomina¬ 
tions. 

It  will  prob.ably  be  acknowledged, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Turks  and  other 
Mohammedans  in  the  empire  w'ere  cai)able 
of  becoming  a  great  people,  and  their 
Government  of  becoming  a  good  govern¬ 
ment,  the  races  and  religions  would  be  so 
balanced  as  to  impart  strength  and  securi¬ 
ty  to  the  whole  fabric.  What  -we  may 
term  political  architecture,  is  much  better 
observed  in  the  Turkish  Empire  than  in 
some  great  Christian  monarchies.  We 
see  Pru8sij»,  half  Catholic  and  luilf  Lu¬ 
theran,  ruled  by  a  Lutheran  Government, 
on  the  basis  of  a  concession  of  correspf)nd- 
ing  rights  to  both  classes.  In  the  little 
State  of  Saxony,  we  sea  a  Catholic  Court 
rtiling  an  almost  exclusively  Lutheran 

nle,  with  their  ready  acquiescence. 

ustria,  in  which  the  prevalent  antipa¬ 
thies  are  national  and  not  religious,  wa 
find  the  dominant  race  in  an  insignificant 
minority  ;  yet  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that,  if  the  Austrian  Govennuent  had 
been  .administered  with  moderate  discre¬ 
tion,  the  moral  union  of  the  empire  w’ould 
have  been  preserved.  Turkey  has  no  sort 
of  pretension  to  be  the  homogeneous  em¬ 
pire  that  Franco  is,  or  that  Italy  promises 
to  be.  But  she  is  certainly  better  consti¬ 
tuted  in  this  respect  than  some  European 
empires  that  scarcely  appear  to  have  been 
less  despotically  governed. 

An  empire  undeniably  w'eak  and  tot¬ 
tering,  with  all  these  fundamental  condi¬ 
tions  of  strength  in  its  favor,  becomes 
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therefore  a  phenomenon.  Speculative  in- 
uirers  have  been  led  accordingly  to  re- 
ect  uj)on  the  c-ausea  of  this  result,  and  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  any  thing  incura¬ 
bly  vicious  in  Mohammedan  institutions, 
or  whether  the  Turkish  mind  is  in  itself 
radically  sterile.  Practical  politicians  have, 
not  less  naturally,  been  led  to  hope  that 
the  internal  “  balance  of  ]>ower”  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  Avould  impart  to  it  a 
strength  that  would  render  it  susceptible 
at  any  rate  of  temjwrary  renovation.  The 
question  for  the  future  is,  whether  its  pre¬ 
sent  condition  springs  from  wh.at  may  be 
termed  superficial  misgoveniment,  or  from 
an  essential  antagonism  to  Western  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  character  and  religion  of  the 
dominant  people  ? 

To  determine  how'  far  civilization  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  Christianity  is  a  very'  large  in¬ 
quiry.  W e  can  not  forget,  indeed,  that  the 
greatest  monuments  of  art  and  literature 
w’hich  the  world,  after  eighteen  centuries 
of  Christianity,  has  produced,  sprang  from 
Greeks,  of  whom  the  masses  believed  a 
superstition  w'oven  by  the  poets,  and  of 
w'hom  the  intellectual  few  wandered  in  a 
maze  of  their  own  creating.  The  great¬ 
est  Government  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  in  colonization,  perhaps,  as  w'ell  as 
in  war,  w.as  that  of  heathen  Rome.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Arab  Mohammedans 
were  the  most  elegant  architects  and 
the  acutest  mathematicians  during  many 
Christian  centuries.  Three  such  examples 
make  it  hard  to  determine  that  civilization, 
even  in  a  high  state  of  development,  can 
not  exist  independently  of  Christianity. 
Much  has  been  done  without  the  aid  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  much  has  been 
done  even  by  Mohammedanism  itself.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  at  this  day  there  is 
no  great  people  which  is  not  Christian, 
and  that  there  is  no  Mohammedan  people 
which  any  longer  make  the  figure  which 
Mohammedanism  once  made.  Let  the 
cause  rest  where  it  may,  it  is  clear  enough 
that  civilization  under  Christianity  has 
meanwhile  advanced,  and  that  civilization 
under  Mobammedism  has  invariably  de¬ 
clined. 

To  take  the  jiroblem  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  advocates  of  Turkish  renovation — 
IIow  is  Turkey  to  become  a  gre.at  State, 
jKiw’erful  in  Europe  in  some  proportion  to 
Its  population  ?  IIow  is  it  to  conciliate 
the  Hostility  of  its  Christkan  subjects? 

The  scheme  for  this  olnect  embraces  a 
double  reformation — a  reformation  of  the 


Government,  and  a  reformation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  by  implication,  therefore,  a  re¬ 
formation  of  Mohammedanism  itself.  The 
Government  is  to  be  made  Christian  in 
essence,  though  it  is  to  remain  Moham¬ 
medan  in  name.  The  people  are  to  live 
as  Christians  live,  but  to  go  to  mos^e  if 
they  choose,  as  Moh.ammedans  go.  They 
are  to  put  their  religion  into  their  pockets, 
and  mind  wdiat  the  ambassadors  say.  If 
the  European  reformers  of  Turkey  and 
the  Turks  can  pursue  their  course  until 
they  have  made  both  the  State  and  people 
Christian  alike,  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
succeed  beyond  their  wildest  aspirations. 
But  the  probable  contingency  to  wdiich  we 
have  to  look  is,  that  of  their  sticking  half- 
w'jy^  in  this  career.  What  then  ? 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  a  species 
of  political  reform  has  gone  on,  in  one 
sha|>e  or  other,  at  Constantinople  and  in  the 
provinces.  The  ai'my  w’as  conformed  as 
much  as  possible  to  a  European  army  ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  during  the  last  Rus- 
si.an  W’ar  that  the  Turkish  army  grew  the 
more  efficient  for  the  transformation.  In 
the  navy,  the  sailors  w’ere  allow'ed  to  wear 
trowsers  .and  shoes,  instead  of  a  Turkish 
dress  and  slippers,  (each  about  equally  un¬ 
suitable  for  going  up  aloft  ;)  but  it  is 
simply  to  our  destruction  of  the  Russian 
fleet  that  the  present  maritime  superiority 
of  the  Turks  over  their  enemies  in  East¬ 
ern  w.aters  is  to  be  ascribed.  In  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  provinces  a  great  change 
has  taken  place,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Western  Powers.  But  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  this  is  so  dubious  and  conflict¬ 
ing,  that  no  one  is  able  to  affirm  that  it 
has  strengthened  the  Empire.  This  alter¬ 
ation  was  effected  in  the  interest  of  cen¬ 
tralization.  As  the  evil  of  Asiatic  rule 
was  to  be  corrected  by  the  introduction 
of  European  rule  —  and  as  European  rule 
could  only  be  directed  from  Constanti¬ 
nople — it  W’as  necessary  so  to  centralize 
the  Government  as  to  make  the  capital 
the  immediate  8e.at,  as  far  as  time  and  dis¬ 
tance  allowed,  of  all  authority.  Distant 
pashas,  who  previously  enjoyed  great 
pow’er,  now  became  the  immedi.ate  agents 
of  the  Porte,  w’ith  fixed  salaries.  This 
provision  seemed  calculated  to  free  the 
people  from  oppression,  and  to  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  European  improve¬ 
ments.  Whether  the  fault  really  is  that 
this  Western  intervention  has  stopped 
midw’ay  in  what  ought  to  have  been  its 
career,  or  that  it  proceeded  on  a  mistaken 
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principle  from  the  outset,  the  practical  re¬ 
sult  is  that,  in  the  remoter  districts  of  the 
empire,  the  chanj^  ha.s  coincided  with  a 
detnine  in  the  agricultural  condition  of 
those  pashalics.  Travelers  in  Mesopota¬ 
mia  and  Assyria  declare  that  they  now 
find  barren,  and  even  covered  with  swamp 
and  morass,  larpre  tracts  of  country  which 
were  thirty  years  ago  drained  and  cultivat¬ 
ed  under  the  influence  of  the  goveniors  who 
preceded  these  reforms.  We  believe  the 
explanation  of  this  remarkable  but  im- 
]>ortant  i-esult  to  be  very  simple.  Under 
the  old  system,  the  local  governors,  l)eing 
in  greater  authority  and  less  temporary 
office,  possessed  a  direct  interest  in  the  { 
cultivation  of  the  lands  within  their  re- ! 
spective  pashalics.  The  lands  yielded 
more ;  the  taxes,  whether  farmed  out  to 
local  capitalists  or  directly  collected  by 
the  pasha’s  officers,  yielded  more  revenue  ; 
the  results  exceeded  the  anticipations,  and 
consequently  the  demands  of  the  Porte  ; 
and  thus  the  pasha  n^ade  a  purse  for  him¬ 
self.  Xow,  however,  while  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  more  direct,  the  condition  of  the 
country  is  in  many  parts  the  worse  for 
the  administrative  reform.  Whether  this 
defect  is  susceptible  of  rectification  under 
the  present  system  of  government,  is  a  ] 
great  question.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  it  is  not.  But  the  evil  is  now 
one  of  long  growth,  and  presents  another 
instance  that  the  celebrated  “  Mahmoud 
Ileforms  ”  have  done  no  certain  benefit  to 
the  empire. 

These  administrative  or  constitutional 
changes  were,  however,  succeeded  by  a 
state  of  w’ar;  and  ihe  state  of  war  was 
followed — probably  also  attended — by  the 
most  profligate  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  Sultan  Medjid,  and  a  corresponding 
comiption  on  that  of  his  ministers  and 
superior  officials.  We  must  acknowledge, 
therefore,  that  the  reforms  of  Sultan 
lilahmond,  from  their  commencement  in 
1830  to  his  death  in  1840,  have  not  in 
recent  times  had  a  fair  trial.  The  exfiect- 
ations  which  he  formed,  under  counsel  of 
his  European  allies,  w'ere  totally  disap¬ 
pointed.  He  had  transferred  all  authority 
to  Constantinople.  When  this  was  the 
case,  more  depended  than  before  on  the 
character  of  the  central  Government.  The 
deterioration  of  a  centralized  Government 
involved  deterioration  everywhere.  When 
the  central  Government  robbed,  its  rob¬ 
bery  extended  into  every  province.  Stam- 
boid  (Constantinople  proper)  became  the 


worst  enemy  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It 
was  preying  upon  its  vitals  far  more  than 
the  Kussians  ever  were,  or  than  the  Gret'k 
priests  in  the  enqiire,  acting  under  Rus¬ 
sian  instrumentality. 

But  while  all  these  equivocal  ch.anges 
■went  on  at  Constantinople,  and  throughout 
the  government  of  the  empire,  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  a  less  mixed  character,  it  ought  to 
be  acknowledged,  gradually  crept  into 
Turkish  society.  And  here  we  must  cen¬ 
sure  Mr.  Madden  for  jiresuming  to  write 
a  book  about  Turkey  (parading  all  the 
w'hile  his  professed  knowu'dge  of  his  8ul>- 
ject)  while  he  is  yet  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  soci.al  changes  that  have  been  gradu¬ 
ally  creeping  in  where  Western  influences 
are  felt.  We  allude  to  the  remark.able 
decline  of  polygamy,  wherever  there  is 
much  intercommunion  with  Eurojie.an  na¬ 
tions.  Yet  he  actually  sjieaks  of  polygamy 
as  an  unabated  evil!  He  quotes  and 
adopts  Mr.  ]\Iacfarl.ane’8  words,  in  those 
highly-colored  sketches  which  have  long 
been  forgotten,  and  were  never  of  any 
authority.  Thus,  we  read:  “That  until 
j  this  accursed  harem  system  be  almlished, 
of  which  there  is  at  present  not  the  slight¬ 
est  siffn,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  hope 
for  that  social  regeneration,  without  which 
Turkey  must  i)eri.sh,  amid  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  the  world.”  Now,  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  it  is  in  this  very  respect  that  the 
1  greatest  social  change  on  the  part  of  the 
j  Turks  w’as  manifeste<1,  long  before  Sultan 
I  \l\i.  came  to  the  throne.  In  the  great 
'  seaports,  and  within  their  influence  even  in 
the  interior,  the  better  class  of  private  Mo¬ 
hammedan  gentlemen  h.ave,  in  very  many 
cases,  abandoned  iKilygamy.  They  have 
retained,  indeed,  the  practice  of  secluding 
their  wdves,  so  that  the  harem  building  is 
retiuned ;  but,  in  many  cases,  it  contains 
but  a  single  lady,  who  is  the  ■W'ife ;  and, 
in  other  cases,  two  or  three  other  Turkish 
ladies,  each  as  a  sort  of  Sultana  Valido, 
inhabit  other  portions  of  the  building,  in 
seclusion  from  their  nominal  lord.  When 
the  latter  die,  they  are  not  replaced  by 
any  fresh  purchases. 

We  are,  of  course,  here  speaking  of 
exceptional  instances,  in  exceptional  locali¬ 
ties;  but  the  rule  certainly  holds  in  re¬ 
spect  of  many  who  are  understood  to 
possess  w'ealth  necessary  for  extensive 
harems.  Those,  also,  who  are  thus  far 
approaching  Christian  usage  are  commonly 
reckoned  among  the  best  educated,  the 
most  refined,  and  the  most  honorable  of 
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^lohaminedan  preutleraen  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood.  This  is  cert-ainly  a  remarkable 
in.Htance  of  the  triumpli  of  European 
influence  in  respect  of  that  civiliz.ation 
Avhich  is  distinctively  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  if  we  were  able  to  fix 
the  j)roportion  between  the  Mohammedan 
gentlemen  in  Europe,  or  on  the  Asiatic 
sea-l)oard,  who  have  adojited  monogamy 
and  those  who  have  adhered  to  polygamy 
— a  proportion  which,  we  need  not  say, 
there  are  no  means  of  assigning  —  we 
should  find  the  movement  at  ])re8ent  very 
8U{)erficial.  But  the  fact  is  already  one  to  i 
which  none  of  those  who  seek  to  cast  the  1 
horoscope  of  the  social  future  of  Turkey 
can  Imj  inattentive. 

Cotemporaneously  with  this  movement 
in  the  harems,  it  is  undeniable  that  a  mild¬ 
ness  of  external  manners,  and  a  mitiga¬ 
tion,  if  not  an  extinction,  of  traditional  i 
ferocity  of  disposition,  has  come  over 
those  Turkish  oflicials  who  have  been 
thrown  most  into  contact  with  us.  This  | 
change  oilers  some  promise  for  their  future  j 
treatment  of  those  Christians  who  still 
remain  unseciired  by  distinct  privileges, 
and  for  their  own  progress.  But,  again,  ; 
this  change  is  at  present  but  a  su|>erfcial  ' 
change,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  extend 
into  the  interior  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gradual  moderation 
of  manners,  and  of  that  de]>lorable  retro¬ 
cession  t)fthe  central  Government  into  the 
Avorst  profligacy  and  corruption,  we  have 
seen  the  throne  ascended  by  a  fresh  Sultan, 
Avho  certainly  bids  fair  to  become  the 
apostle  of  a  new  generation.  lie  is  daily  j 
reforming  the  GoA’eniment,  and  is  at-  ^ 
tempting  to  reform  the  society  and  man- ! 
iiers  of  Turkey.  Nor  can  there  l>e  any  i 
doubt  that  he  has  addressed  himself  to  this  ! 
tJisk  with  extraordinary  advantages  for  a  ! 
reforming  prince.  It  is  not  saying  too  | 
much  to  assert  that  the  Sultan  is  at  this  | 
day  the  only  really  absolute  Sovereign  of  I 
Europe.  The  apparently  unqualified  Chris¬ 
tian  monarchies  of  the  Continent  h.ave 
their  limits  to  their  authority.  In  llussia 
we  can  not  term  the  Czar  absolute.  “Z’ jEtn- 
pereitr  regne,  la  huremicratie  goiiveme''' 
says  Prince  Dolgoroukow,  with  much 
truth ;  and,  although  the  Emperor  can 
carry  out  a  vast  system  of  serf-emancipa¬ 
tion  in  opposition  to  a  majority  of  the 
nobles,  he  Avould  be  utterly  powerless  to 
check  the  bureaucratic  corruption  in  his  ; 
own  country  which  the  present  Sultan  is  [ 
believed  to  Lave  arrested  in  Turkey.  Nor  i 


can  any  one  regard  the  Emperors  of 
France  or  Austria  as  absolute  sovereigns, 
in  the  present  tendencies  toward  constitu¬ 
tional  government  in  both  States,  .and  with 
the  present  hostile  elements  of  power  by 
which  both  in  their  respective  territories 
-are  assailed.  But  in  the  person  of  the 
Sultan  the  whole  Asiatic  notion  of  politi¬ 
cal  authority  is  concentrated.  And  the 
Sunnite  IMussuhnans  regard  him  as  the 
successor  of  Moh.ammed  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Deity.  Beyond  those  charac¬ 
teristics  of  every  Turkish  Sultan  who  has 
the  common  energy  to  exert  his  own  will, 
the  centralizing  policy  of  the  preceding 
reigns  of  Mahmoud  and  Medjid  has  given 
him  a  more  complete  grasp  over  the  Avhole 
Turkish  administration  throughout  the 
empire  than  any  previous  Sultan  had  pos¬ 
sessed.  To  complete  the  advantages  of 
the  present  sovereign,  he  is  a  man  of  a  firm 
M'ill,  without  being  headstrong,  of  great 
mental  and  physical  activity,  of  consider¬ 
able  information,  and  of  a  resolution  to  in¬ 
vestigate  for  himself  almost  every  detail 
of  his  Government.  If  he  persevere  in 
the  course  he  has  begun,  he  is  at  any  rate 
likely  to  deA*elop  Turkey  into  Avhatever 
she  is  susceptible  of  becoming  within  the 
penod  of  his  reign. 

Hie  external  policy  of  tlie  Sultan  Abdul 
Aziz  is  clearly  to  assert  for  himself  the 
]K)sition  of  a  great  and  independent  sov¬ 
ereign,  to  put  an  arbitrary  stop  to  all 
foreign  interference  in  the  affairs  of  his 
own  Government,  and  to  assert  for  him¬ 
self  an  equality  with  either  Ru.ssia  or 
Fr.ance.  He  has  just  offered  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  this  resolution  in  his  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Principality  of  Montenegro, 
which  France  and  Russia  had  taken  under 
their  combined  protection.  The  Christ¬ 
ian  Prince  of  IMontenegro,  under  cover  of 
his  privilege  to  regard  the  Sultan  merely 
as  a  suzerain,  fostered  the  civil  war  which 
the  neighboring  IlerzegoA’inians  Avere  wag¬ 
ing  Avith  the  Porte.  These  Herzego¬ 
vinians  Avere  absolute  and  unconditional 
subjects  of  the  Sult.an,  and  whenever  they 
were  beaten  in  their  own  territory,  the 
Prince  of  ]\Iontcnegro  gave  them  shelter, 
while  he  pretended  to  be  neutral  in  the 
conflict  between  them  and  the  Turks.  But 
the  Sultan  is  understood  to  have  person¬ 
ally  given  the  recent  order  for  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Montenegro,  and  for  reducing  the 
faithless  Prince  to  submission.  He  knew 
that  he  was  giA’ing  France  and  Russia  a 
pretext  for  recalling  their  ambassadors  ; 
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but  he  resolved  to  be  sovereign  in  his 
own  territory  at  all  risks.  The  result  is, 
that  he  ha.s  apparently  suppressed  the 
war,  and  that  neither  France  nor  Russia 
h.as  ventured  to  resent  the  affront  offer¬ 
ed  to  their  own  self-assumed  protectorate 
of  Montenegro.  A  Turkish  sovereign  who 
w'ill  do  this,  and  yet  observe  his  obligations 
toward  his  Christian  subjects  in  general, 
as  Abdul  Aziz  appears  to  have  done,  cer¬ 
tainly  commands  involuntary  respect,  even 
in  Christian  countries. 

Indeed,  it  is,  we  believe,  the  opinion  of 
the  moat  reliable  and  straightforward  of 
the  diplomatic  repi'esentatives  of  Turkey 
that,  now  that  she  is  in  a  fair  w.ay  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  honest  Government,  all  that  she 
wants  is  to  be  left  alone.  Turkey  has 
hitherto  run  riot  in  every  sort  of  excess, 
to  be  immediately  afterward  twdsted  into 
supposititious  recovery  by  every  kind  of 
galvanical  contortion  that  the  electric  in¬ 
fluence  of  foreign  governments  can  sup- 
ply. 

The  Sultan’s  domestic  policy  is  not  less 
clearly  marked.  He  wishes  to  make  his 
Government  solvent,  prosperous,  and  hon¬ 
est.  He  desires  to  see  his  army  and  navy 
efficient,  and  his  people  wealthy  enough 
to  bear  the  necessary  burdens  without 
oppression.  No  doubt  he  is  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  Mohammedanism  as  Moham¬ 
medanism  can  supply.  He  has  dismissed 
nearly  all  his  brother’s  corrupt  ministers, 
abolished  the  expenses  of  the  harem,  large¬ 
ly  reduced  those  of  the  palace,  and  estab¬ 
lished  such  a  supervision  over  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as,  at  any  rate,  verv  greatly  to  check 
corruption  in  ffiture.  Thus  much  he  has 
done  at  Constantinople. 

In  the '■provinces  he  has  abolished  the 
farming  of  the  interior  revenues,  and  has 
thereby  saved  the  State  an  immense  sum, 
whieh  went  into  the  pockets  of  financial 
middle-men.  He  has  also  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  which  has  given  a  stimulus  to  tr.ade. 
He  has  published  a  budget  like  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  government ;  and  from  this  it 
really  appears  that  Turkey  is  about  to 
be  the  most  solvent  State  in  the  world. 
As  an  earnest  that  credit  is  attached  to 
these  movements,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Turkish  stocks  have  risen  twenty 
per  cent  since  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Sultan’s  abandonment  of  polygamy 
will  probably  impart  great  innuence  to 
the  movement  which  we  have  already 


spoken  of  as  having  preceded  his  acces¬ 
sion.  In  place  of  a  pampered  monster, 
the  Turks  now  see  an  energetic  and  intel¬ 
lectual  Prince,  personally  the  equal  of  any 
Christian  sovereign.  It  may  be  worth 
mentioning,  that  we  believe  that  when 
Lord  Hobart  and  3Ir.  Foster — the  gen¬ 
tlemen  sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
revise  the  Turkish  finances — had  their  au¬ 
dience  of  the  Sultan,  a  few  months  ago, 
to  explain  to  him  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  had  themselves  “  crammed  ”  the  de¬ 
tails  which  they  designed  to  inform  him 
of,  they  were  astonished  to  find  the  Sul¬ 
tan  c.arrying  them  far  out  of  their  depth, 
entering  upon  details  with  which  they 
■were  wholly  unacqu.ainted,  propounding 
views  of  reform  which  amaze*!  them,  aud, 
in  a  word,  t.aking  the  very  bread  out  of 
tlicir  mouths. 

It  is  hard  to  say  where  this  great 
ch.ange  may  stop;  but  in  the  enlightened 
and  expansive  age  in  which  we  live,  there 
c.an  be  no  vigorous  empire  that  is  not 
formed  of  a  great  people,  as  well  as  of  .a 
good  government.  Even  if  the  Turkish 
people  have  not  declined — or  even  if  they 
can  be  brought  back  to  the  position  which 
they  held  in  former  times — that  singly  is 
not  enough.  The  rest  of  Europe  has  im¬ 
measurably  advanced  with  every  decade 
of  our  history  ;  and  if  Turkey  is  to  be  a 
really  great  nation,  as  a  result  of  all  these 
intera’entions  and  reforms,  the  people  them¬ 
selves  must  first  be  great.  We  are  not 
much  apprehensive  for  the  Christians  ot 
European  Turkey.  The  liberties  of  at 
J  least  half  of  them  are  effectually  secured. 
In  regard  to  the  other  half,  complaints  are 
rarely  m.ade  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  if 
they  could  be  sustained,  they  would  soon 
be  proclaimed  by  Greek  priests  and 
French  secret  envoys  in  the  West  of  Eu- 
rojie.  Did  the  necessity  arise,  it  would 
be  very  possible  to  obtain  some  such  con¬ 
stitutional  safeguards  for  the  Christians  ot 
Bulgaria  as  already  exist  in  Servia.  Rus¬ 
sian  influence  and  the  Greek  priests,  are 
now  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Porte.  The 
former  adverse  influence  may  possibly  be 
overrated ;  for,  although  Russia  is  gene¬ 
rally  described  as  intriguing  in  Christian 
Turkey  through  the  Greek  priesthood, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  priests  re¬ 
quire  no  incentive  from  Russia  in  order  to 
intrigue  against  Turkey.  We  should  not, 
indeed,  be  surprised  some  day  to  see  the 
present  Sultan  laying  his  hand  on  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  so  ad- 
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ministering  them  as  to  keep  the  priest¬ 
hood  in  the  pay  of  the  State.  That  expe¬ 
dient  would  be  a  master-stroke  of  Otto¬ 
man  policy,  and  not  dissimilar  from  Pitt’s 
famous  project  in  regard  to  Ireland. 

Hut  why  is  it  that  the  Turks  are  not 
generally  a  well-educated  class  of  men  ? 
Why  is  it  that  they  are  generally  incapa¬ 
ble  of  discharging  the  duties  of  govern¬ 
ment  ?  Why  are  nearly  all  their  public 
men  Greeks  ?  This  surely  besjieaks  gross 
national  incompetence.  It  ma^  be  said 
that  it  has  long  been  the  same  in  Russia ; 
and  that  though  you  »)eak  of  Russia  as  a 
rising  State,  and  of  Turkey  as  a  falling 
State,  nevertheless  Russia  is  a  much  older 
State  than  Turkey  ;  that  Russia  besieged 
the  Hyzantines  liefore  the  Turks  had  been 
heard  of  on  the  borders  of  Europe  ;  and 
that  which  is  confessedly  no  argument  as 
applied  to  an  older  State  than  Turkey  can 
d  fortiori  be  no  argument  as  applied  to 
Turkey  herself.  Russian  statesmen  have 
long  been  foreigners  by  birth,  and  for  the 
last  century  they  have  been  chiefly  either 
(iemians,  Frenchmen,  Poles,  or  even 
Greeks  and  Corsicans — witness  C.apodis- 
tria  and  Pozzo  di  Horgo.  Hut  Russia  is 
now  rising  out  of  this  lethargy.  A  marked 
ireference  is  being  now  shown  for  Russian- 
>om  statesmen ;  and  there  are  not  want¬ 
ing  those  among  them  who  justify  the 
choice  of  the  Czar.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
early  to  ascertain  whether  the  new  Sultan 
will  adopt  the  same  course.  Hut  at  pre¬ 
sent  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  school  of 
Turkish-born  statesmen  ;  and  if  the  Greeks 
were  to  be  discarded  at  this  moment  from 
the  administration  of  the  I*orte,  it  is  hard 
to  jwreeive  how  the  Turkish  Goveniment 
could  be  carried  on. 

Hut,  supposing  this  difficulty  to  be 
either  surmpuiitetl  or  waived,  are  the 
Turks  themselves  likely  to  be  renovated 
as  much  as  their  Goveniment  is  being  re¬ 
formed?  The  age  in  which  we  live  is 
one  in  which,  from  many  circumstances, 
the  importance  or  dominance  of  a  nation 
is  determined  by  its  wealth.  It  must,  at 
any  rate,  possess  extraordinary  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  other  kinds  to  continue  at  this 
day  both  poor  and  dominant.  The  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Turks,  whether  moral  or 
religious,  do  not  serve  to  facilitate  their 
competing  with  other  nations  in  the  race 
of  productive  or  mercantile  prosperity. 
W'o  believe  that  they  are,  as  a  people, 
honest,  .and  that  they  thus  far  put  to 
shame  most  of  the  Christian  nations 


around  them.  But  indolence  and  apathy 
are  as  much  a  national  characteristic  of 
the  Turk  as  activity  and  intrigue  are  a 
characteristic  of  the  commonly  dishonest 
Greek.  What  is  a  still  more  effectual  bar 
to  their  standing  on  an  equal  footing  with 
their  rivals  than  their  phlegmatic  turn  of 
mind  is,  their  religious  repugnance  to  em¬ 
bark  in  mercantile  pursuits,  or  in  any  avo- 
c.ations  of  a  usurious  nature.  Here  the 
Koran  is  again  their  curse.  Thus  the 
Greeks  and  the  Armenians,  who  flock 
into  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  will  pro¬ 
bably  continue  to  take  the  wind  out  of 
their  sails.  French,  English,  and  Italian 
merchants  have  also  settled  at  the  great 
seaports  in  increasing  numbers,  under  the 
stringent  provisions  which  have  been 
made,  during  the  last  forty  years,  for  the 
security  of  European  life.  The  greatest 
capitalists  of  the  East  are  now  to  be  found 
among  the  Greek  and  Armenian  bankers. 
Tlie  result  of  all  this  impolicy  in  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  a  false  religion  is  to  make  the 
Turks  a  poor  people. 

It  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran  are  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  evil  in  the  character  of  the 
Turk.  His  national  indolence  may  be  no 
more  than  the  aci^uired  and  hereditary  re¬ 
sult  of  his  exclusion  from  professions  and 
enterprises  which  fonn  a  perpetual  stimu¬ 
lus  to  the  energy  of  the  Greek,  the  Arme¬ 
nian,  and  the  Frank.  In  our  own  country 
the  Jew  has  pursued  sordid  and  mercena¬ 
ry  avocations,  |)robably  because  our  laws 
and  our  prejudices  h.ave  long  closed  more 
honorable  paths  in  life  against  him.  So  it 
no  doubt  is  with  the  Tu^;  subject  to  this 
exception,  indeed,  that  the  Turk  has  been 
restricted  from  the  opportunities  of  his 
Christian  rivals  by  laws  and  prejudices  of 
his  own  creating,  or,  at  least,  of  his  delib¬ 
erate  acceptance. 

The  greatest  evil,  in  our  judgment, 
with  which  Turkish  reformers  have  to 
contend  is,  that  the  Turks,  like  the  ancient 
Jews,  are  living  in  what  may  be  termed  a 
theocratical  commonwealth.  As  a  false 
religion  may  be  clung  to  as  imjdicitly  as 
true  religion,  so  the  laws  of  the  Koran  are 
generally  as  indefeasible  in  the  mind  of 
the  Turk  as  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was 
to  the  Jew.  The  Mosaic  dispensation, 
however,  was  directed  to  whatever  pre¬ 
cepts  were  good  for  the  Jews  individu^ly, 
and  advantageous  for  them  as  a  people. 
Hut  the  mock  inspiration  of  Mohammed 
was  less  far-seeing.  Laws  which  are  at 
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once  bad  and  immutable  form  the  most !  meanwhile  as  the  best  practical  cover  for 
terrible  bondajje  under  which  it  is  con-  j  these  slowly-rising  Christian  nationalities 
ceivable  for  any  people  to  lie.  To  be  the  j  of  the  East. 

dominant  nation,  in  }X)int  of  political  au-  AVe  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Gov- 
thority,  and  yet  to  be  tied  down  by  a  su-  j  emment  of  the  Porte  would,  partially  at 
perstition  from  u  hich  it  is  im|>ossible  to  ,  any  rate,  set  aside  the  Koran  if  it  dared, 
rise,  and  from  which  the  subject  nations  i  To  suppose  the  Government  to  be  infidels 
are  exempt,  is  but  a  mockery  of  8U]»e-  j  toward  their  own  religion,  w'ould  not  be  to 
riority.  I  commence  with  a  jmstulate  hard  of  con- 

The  practical  question  for  politicians  at  1  cession.  In  pl.-iin  truth,  after  what  the 
this  point  is,  can  such  a  superstition  in  ^  Sultan  has  dorie — even  after  abolishing 
behalf  of  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Koran  '  the  harem,  the  most  inherent  of  all  the 
be  overcome  ?  Can  latitudinarianism  be  i  practical  attributes  of  Mussulman  life — it 
stretched  further  than  it  is  already  ?  Can  ‘  is  h.ard  to  see  what  next  he  is  to  do  but 
the  fanaticism  of  the  muftis,  and  of  the  |  to  declare  himself  a  Christian.  Hisminis- 
other  religious  fraternities  of  a  Mohamme-  i  ters,  like  the  ministers  of  his  predecessors 
dan  people,  be  so  far  overcome  and  8ul>-  [  for  a  long  period  of  time,  are  chiefly 
dued  as  to  enable  at  once  the  Government  i  Christians  by  original  profession  ;  they  are 
and  individuals  to  set  aside  the  injunctions  for  the  most  part  either  Europeans  who 
of  the  Koran,  wherever  they  are  plainly  |  have  embraced  Mohammedanism  for  the 
irreconcilable  with  the  interests  of  the  i  sake  of  office,  or  Europeans  still  professing 
Turkish  nation  ?  Or  can  some  sacerdotal  I  Christianity.  The  reforms,  therefore, 
neologist  among  them  be  induced  to  pub- 1  which  they  have  introduced  at  the  instance 
lish  a  “New  and  Iinprove<l  Version”  of  of  foreign  powers,  m.ay,  at  all  events,  be 
the  Koran — somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  presumed  not  to  have  cost  them  any  great 
a  similar  attempt  nearer  home — carefully  religions  scruples.  This  view  may,  per- 
eradicating  all  those  laws  which  do  not  haps,  be  extended  toward  all  the  Turks 
chime  in  with  the  views  of  the  European  inhabiting  the  neighborhood  of  Stamboul 
refonners,  and  plausibly  showing  them  and  the  se.aports  of  the  ./Egcan.  AV’^e  be- 
to  be  the  corrupt  interpolations  of  the  lieve  them  to  be  what  may  be  termed  la- 
later  califs?  titudinarians  in  Mussulmanism.  To  a  cer- 

What  we  have  already  said,  as  to  the  tain  extent  the  muftis  and  the  regular 
gradu.al  conversion  of  the  Turks  who  orders  (so  to  dignify  them)  keep  the  Turk- 
dwell  coastwise  to  certain  European  ens-  ish  laity  in  those  quarters  within  a  decent 
toms,  serves  to  indicate  that  any  progress  observance  of  Alohammedan  usages  ;  and 
that  can  be  made  in  this  liberation  of  the  perhaps  even  the  Porte  flnds  itself  be- 
public  mind  from  the  bondage  of  tradition-  tween  two  fires  when  desired  by  a  Christ¬ 
ary  superstitions  must  be  extremely  slow,  ian  ambassador  to  make  one  concession. 
Even  the  Christian  n8.age  of  monogamy  has  and  at  the  s.ame  time  denounced  by  the 
not  penetrated  in  Turkey  beyond,  as  geolo-  Chief  Mufti  for  proposing  to  concede  it. 
gists  would  say,  the  crust  of  the  earth’s  sur-  But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  Porte, 
face.  The  muftis  and  the  lay  population  no  doubt,  rests  in  the  stubborn  fan.aticism 
are  nearly  equally  fanatical,  except,  as  we  of  the  Sclavonic  Moh.ammedans  of  Europe, 
have  said,  where  European  intercourse  and  the  Ottom.an  Moh.ammedans  of  Asia 
has  worked  its  influence.  Minor.  It  is  among  the  Bosnians,  the  Scla- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  the  vonian  descendants  of  conquered  Christ- 
Christian  races  is  distinctly  and  unmistak-  ians,  as  we  have  said,  that  Mussulmanism 
ably  to  rise  in  civilization,  intelligence,  and  flourishes  in  all  its  original  bigotry  and 
wealth.  The  work  may  be,  and  almost  blindness.  Broussa  itself,  which  is  to  the 
certainly  will  be,  very  slow.  But  it  seems  Turkish  Mussulmans  a  second  Mecca, 
clear  that  unless  the  Turk  can  surmount  could  hardly  l)e  more  fanatical.  In  this 
the  inherent  disadvantages  of  his  religion,  manner,  M’henever  the  Porte  makes  a  new 
the  8Uj>eriority  of  the  Christian  over  him  concession  in  the  direction  of  what  may 
must  at  some  day  be  so  decided  as  to  be  termed  Christian  government,  it  has 
overthrow  the  Ottomoin  Empire  in -Europe,  always  to  consider  how  such  and  such 
We  believe  that  day  to  Iw  distant ;  and  as  ch.anges  will  be  received  by  the  orthodox 
we  have  already  expressed  our  view  that  of  Bosnia  and  Asia  Minor,  even  w'hen  it 
Turkish  institutions,  modified  as  they  is  fully  assured  that  the  Turks  of  Roume- 
have  been  under  Western  influence,  serve  •  lia  will  acquiesce  in  them.  But  to  mold 
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all  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey  into  a 
race  of  hoinoffeneous  reformers  seems  ut¬ 
terly  impossible.  The  practical  difficulty 
serves  for  a  tanijible  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  Mussulmanism  is  a  faith  and 
practice  in  its  nature  stubborn  and  un¬ 
yielding  ;  and  that  nearly  every  reform 
that  is  effected  in  compliance  with,  or  in 
imitation  of,  Western  Europe,  is,  so  far  as 
it  extends,  an  infraction  upon  Mussulman¬ 
ism  itself. 

Hut  what,  if  the  Turks  around  the  cap¬ 
ital,  the  center  of  the  empire,  were  grad¬ 
ually  to  turn  Christians?  We  have  cer¬ 
tainly  witnessed  more  startling  conver¬ 
sions  even  than  this  would  Ik*.  European 
usage  and  Euroj)ean  education  are  doing 
much  alrea<ly  towards  such  an  end.  The 
Turks  most  exposed  to  these  two  influences 
have  already  lost  half  their  bigotry,  and 
perhaps  all  their  fanaticism.  We  have 
seen  how'  the  life  of  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  has  already  become  a  subject 
of  imitation  with  them.  It  certainly  does 
not  appear  at  all  more  improbable  that  the 
Mohammedans  under  the  daily  contact  of 
Christian  customs  and  mantjers — and  tin¬ 
der  daily  opportunity  of  examining  into 
the  causes  that  have  made  Europe  the 
great  and  highly  civilized  community  of 
nations  that  it  is — should  at  length  become 
converts  to  Christianity,  than  that  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Sclavonians,  overrun  by  the 
Turks,  should  have  become  a  nation  of  per¬ 
manently  fanatical  Mussulmans.  It  W'as, 
let  it  be  remembered,  under  no  general 
ystem  of  forcible  conversion  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  w*as  originally 
consolidateil.  The  bulk  of  the  Euro|)ean 
subjects  of  the  Porte  have  always  contin¬ 
ued  Christians ;  the  Turks,  content  with 
demolishing  their  political  indejKjndence, 
have  commonly  respected  their  religious 
indepetidence.  The  presence  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  patriarch  at  Constantinople  for  four 
centuries  tnav  be  taken,  in  fact,  for  an  apt 
sjTnbol  of  Turkish  religious  tolerance, 
even  amidst  the  worst  political  intolerance. 
Those  very  Mussulmans  w’ho  have  been 
the  most  fiuiatical  where  any  encroach¬ 
ment  on  their  own  religion  w’as  concerned, 
have  commonly  tolerated  Christian  wor¬ 
ship,  through  a  hearty  satisfaction  at  the 
event  which  they  anticipated,  “  that  in  an¬ 
other  world  those  dogs  of  Chi'istians  would 
be  dammed.” 

To  pass  from  true  religion  to  false  relig¬ 
ion,  under  the  influence  of  a  conquering 
nation,  would  surely  be  not  less  surpris-  j 


ing  than  the  passage  would  bo  from  false 
to  true  religion,  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  Christian  nations  trading  with  and 
settling  in  the  East.  Indeed,  there  is  al¬ 
ready  some  evidence  that  education  and 
European  ideas  and  manners  are  working 
a  similar  influence  on  the  Turk  with  that 
which  they  are  working  in  India.  Hin¬ 
doos  frequenting  our  colleges  are  found 
more  often  to  close  their  curriculum  witli 
Hinduism  entirely  eliminated  from  their 
minds.  The  j>erhaps  fastidious  apprehen¬ 
sion  with  which  our  Indian  Goveniment 
restrains  proselytism  in  those  colleges 
has  been  apt  to  leave  these  Hindoos  total 
atheists,  without  a  religion  either  inherit¬ 
ed  or  acipiired.  The  evil  influence  of  this 
state  of  things  has  h.appily  led  us  to  place 
Christian  instruction  in  their  path,  with¬ 
out,  how'ever,  leading  them  so  directly  to 
it  as  to  awaken  the  jealousies  and  au8ce|> 
tibilities  of  the  Hindoo  nation,  lint  we 
believe  that  where  this  Christian  instnic- 
tion  has  been  accepted  by  those  who  have 
thus  been  weaned  from  their  original  re¬ 
ligion,  it  has  commonly  yielded  the  fruit 
of  conversion. 

The  circumstances  in  wdiich  the  Turks 
in  and  around  Stamboul,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Levant,  are  now  placed,  are 
not  essentially  dissimilar  from  those  of  our 
Hindoo  students  in  India.  One  reserva¬ 
tion,  indeed,  ought  to  be  niatle.  The  Mo¬ 
hammedan  is  certainly  not  so  palpably  ir¬ 
rational  a  religion  as  the  Hindu,  which 
is  connected  with  the  wildest  geographic¬ 
al  blunders,  that  a  course  of  collegial  edu¬ 
cation  is  very  apt  to  bring  into  ridicule. 
Mohammedanism  is  not  to  be  tried  by 
quite  8«ich  tangible  and  conclusive  tests  as 
this.  The  process  of  conversion  would  be 
certainly  less  demonstrative. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  influence  of  which  we  are  speaking  is 
one  w’hich  is  at  present  applying — and  even 
that  but  slowly — to  a  numerically  insignifi¬ 
cant  proportion  of  the  Turkish  people.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  at  work  in  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  quarter  of  the  empire,  and  amongst 
the  most  influential  cL'isses  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  ;  because  it  is  among  Turkish  gentle¬ 
men  of  property  and  education  that  it  is 
chiefly  observable.  Yet  so  gradual  is  the 
change  tl»at  w’e  may  wait  to  the  end  of 
this  century  for  any  considerable  result. 

W e  notice  a  radical  distinction  betw*een 
the  prospects  of  t' :e  Turkish  Empire  in 
Europe  and  those  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
{  in  Asia.  The  latter  dominion  is  essential- 
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ly  inert,  and  strong  in  its  very  inertness. 
We  have  seen  that  two  thirds  of  its  popula¬ 
tion,  or  10,700,000  to  16,000,000,  are  of 
one  race  as  well  as  of  one  religion.  Those 
Mohammedans  also  who  arc  not  Ottomans 
by  extraction,  coincide  enough  with  the 
Ottomans  in  general  character  to  be  will¬ 
ingly  ruled  by  them.  The  other  religions 
are  extremely  insignificant  in  the  numbers 
of  their  devotees.  We  have  lately  had  the 
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Druses  and  Maronites  brought  before  us 
in  great  disproiKUtion  to  their  numerical 
importance  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Druses  are  at  once  a  distinct  race,  and 
adopt  a  religion  of  their  owm.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Moham¬ 
medanism.  But  the  original  has  long 
been  lost  in  the  worship  of  animals,  and 
other  tenets  entirely  opposed  to  the  gen- 
enal  character  of  the  Mussulman  faith. 


From  Frtitr’t  UagAtlne. 
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IX  TDREE  CHAPTERS. 

BT  TUB  ACTQOR  OF  “AONES  TKEMOBNE.” 


CUAPTEB  I. 

The  studio  of  John  Herbert  was  per¬ 
haps  the  dirtiest,  certainly  the  most  un¬ 
comfortable,  in  Rome.  I  may  be  accused 
of  exaggeration,  but  calmly  and  deliber¬ 
ately  I  repeat  the  assertion. 

John  Herbert  was  a  genius;  moreover, 
he  liad  that  capacity  for  M’ork,  hard  work, 
which  is  so  rarely  combined  with  genius  ;  | 
but,  alasl  he  was  also  the  most  absent- 
minde<l,  untidy,  and  careless  of  men. 

He  would  stand  at  his  easel  for  hours, 
regardless  of  time  and  appetite,  with  his 
studio  one  litter  from  floor  to  ceiling,  of 
sketches,  cast-aside  palettes,  bottles, 
brushes,  rags,  bits  of  costimie,  books, 
manuscripts,  and  other  heterogeneous  art¬ 
icles,  of  which  I  could  make  a  catalogue 
as  long  as  an  auctioneer's,  and  sublimely 
unconscious  that  over  his  most  valuable 
and  elaborate  studies,  a  thick  glutinous 
stream  of  turpentine  was  producing  a  most 
fitful  varnish,  and  that  the  purple  and  sil¬ 
ver  brocade  which  hung  from  his  lay 
figure  was  resting  in  a  pool  of  oil. 

One  afternoon,  while  he  was  conquering 
with  great  skill  and  patience  a  refractory 
portion  of  the  foreground  of  his  most 


ambitious  picture,  he  hejird  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Herbert  hated  interruption,  and 
his  “  Come  in”  was  uttered  in  a  very  pee¬ 
vish  and  uninviting  tone. 

The  door  opened,  and  on  the  threshold 
stood  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  ludicrous 
expression  of  disgust,  amazement,  and  per¬ 
plexity  on  his  face.  Herbert  was  not 
aware  of  it.  He  had  gone  on  with  his 
painting,  having  instantly  forgotten  the 
interruption. 

“How  long  am  I  to  wait  here,  Her¬ 
bert?” 

“You?  Why,  I  thought  I  had  said 
come  in  an  hour  ago.” 

“It  is  easy  to  say  come  in;  hovo  to 
come  in  is  the  question.” 

Herbert  looked  round,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  He  did  not  understand  the 
difficulties.  He  rose,  however,  with  the 
intention  of  clearing  a  narrow  path 
through  the  obstructions  for  the  intruder. 

“  No,  no ;  I  would  rather  not,  thank 
you.  I  am  contented  to  stay  here,  if  you 
will  only  listen  to  me.  First,  how  are  you 
getting  on  ?” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  Humph.  What  is  the  matter?” 

“  My  dear  Elton,  I  feel  inclined  to  break 
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up  my  studio,  burn  my  canvas,  destroy 
my  brushes,  and  go  to  New-Zealand.” 

“  Nonsense.  What  is  it  ?” 

“  I  have  been  trying  to  realize  an  idea 
suggested  by  Tennyson.  You  know  the 
verses — 

‘  A  leaning  and  upbearing  parasite, 

Clothing  the  stem,  which  else  had  fallen  quite, 
With  clustered  tiower-bells  and  ambrosial  orbs 
Of  rich  fruit  bunches  leaning  on  each  other 
Shadow  forth  thee:  the  world  hath  not  an¬ 
other. 

Though  all  her  fairest  forms  are  types  of  thee, 
And  thou  of  God,  in  the  great  chastity 
Of  such  a  finished  chastened  purity.’  ” 

«  Well  ?” 

“  The  picture  is  not  getting  on  badly 
in  all  its  accessories;  but  the  principal 
figure  is  a  failure.” 

“  IIow  ?” 

“  I  call  the  picture  ‘  Notre  Dame  de  bon 
Secours,’  but  I  do  not  want  a  Catholic 
Madonna,  that  typo  has  Iteen  done  to 
death ;  but  a  woman  in  whose  face  one 
could  read  a  steadfast  and  heroic  purpose, 
tinited  to  the  most  loving  sweetness. 
Every  model  in  Home  has  sat  to  me.” 
Elton  whistled.  “  I  have  made  sketches 
from  them,  but  not  one  approaches  the 
idea  I  seek  to  represent.” 

“  Explain.” 

“  The  fact  is,  these  Italian  faces,  beauti- 
fid  as  they  are  in  fonn  and  color,  are,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  too  easily  read. 
If  they  are  pleased,  grieved,  vexed,  amused, 
it  is  on  the  surface  at  once.  They  are  too 
broadly  expressed.  Tliere  is  a  want  of 
self-control  and  discipline  on  their  faces.” 

“  You  nived  almut  them  once.” 

“So  I  do  now'  in  a  certain  sense ;  bnt  for 
this  particular  }>icture  I  wish  I  could  ob- 
biin  the  soft,  vailed  look  which  is  so  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  counte¬ 
nance,  combineil  with  the  beauty  of  form 
of  an  Italian  face.” 

“  That  is  not  likely.” 

“No;  and  rather  than  fail,  I  will  give 
it  up ;  but  it  is  a  bitter  disappointment.” 

“  You  have  seen  all  the  models  ?” 
“All!” 

“  Annunziata  ?” 

“Yes;  she  has  a  mild  saintly  look,  but 
it  is  the  mildness  of  a  hon  naturel,  and 
nothing  more.  Tlierc  is  nothing  deep  or 
self-restrained  in  it.  Leonardo’s  intellect¬ 
ual-looking  Madonnas  have  something  of 
the  look  I  mean.” 

“Yes.  IIow  much  pow'cr  and  refine¬ 
ment  we  see  in  the  faces  of  his  Maries.” 
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“Exactly.  You  remember  those  large 
full  eyes  and  round  temples,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate,  almost  thin  cheek  ?” 

“  Y es.  By  the  by,  I  have  a  notion - ” 

“  What  r 

“I  have  seen - 1  know  a  face  that 

would  do.” 

“  You  ?” 

“  Yes.  I  will  see  about  it.” 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Oh !  sometimes  in  this  dull  old  anach¬ 
ronism  of  a  town  in  which  I  have  no 
vocation,  I  ramble  about  and  use  my  eyes.” 

“  But,  then,  have  you  only  seen  some 
model  whom  you  think  will  do  ?  Do  you 
not  know  w’hether  she  will  be  contented 
to  sit  to  me  or  not?” 

“I  will  ascertain  all  that.  But  now' 
enough  of  this.  Do  w'ash  your  hands, 
smooth  that  door-mat,  called  by  courtesy  a 
head  of  hair,  change  your  blouse,  and 
come  along.  My  aunt  and  my  cousins 
have  arrived.” 

“  I  am  not  fit  to  dine  out,”  interrupted 
Herbert,  in  a  most  piteous  tone. 

“  What  are  your  disqualifications  ?” 

“  I  have  so  much  to  do.” 

“  No,  no;  come  along.  Besides,  there 
is  Nellie.” 

“Nellie?  Oh!  I  romemlKir - ” 

“  Do  vou  mean  to  say  you  had  forgot¬ 
ten  ?  'fhe  question  W'as  asked  in  a  tone  of 
indignation. 

“1  had  not  forgotten  little  Nellie,”  an- 
sw’ered  Herbert,  mildly  ;  “but  I  did  not  at 
the  moment  connect  your  family  with  her. 
You  must  acknowledge  the  name  is  a 
common  one.” 

“To  me  there  is  but  one  Nellie  in  .all 
the  world.”  Herbert  looked  inquiringly 
at  Elton,  but  was  silent. 

He  then  put  by  his  painting,  threade<l 
his  w'ay  through  the  maze,  and  disappeared 
through  a  side-door,  from  which  he 
emerged  ten  minutes  afterw'ards  with 
some  appearance  of  having  attempted  a 
toilet. 

As  they  made  their  way  through  the 
Corso,  Elton  observ'cd  how  curiously  Her¬ 
bert  |)eered  into  every  face,  still  intent  on 
his  search  for  the  lineaments  of  “Notre 
Dame  de  bon  Secours.” 

“How  your  whole  sold  is  absorbed  in 
that  picture  !”  said  Elton,  impatiently. 

“  Of  course  it  is.” 

“  I  have  no  patience  with  you.” 

“  !My  dear  Elton,  one  cannot  serve  two 
masters ;  I  belong  wholly  and  irrevocably 
to  art.  Why  should  I  shake  of  nay  alle-* 
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giance  the  moment  I  am  out  of  the  stu¬ 
dio  ?” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  no 
affections,  feelings,  desires,  which  are  not 
those  of  an  artist  ?” 

“None,  I  hope,”  answered  Herbert, 
quietly. 

“  Then  you  are  a  f — ,  humph.  I  mean  I 
do  not  believe  you.” 

“  3Iy  dear  fellow,  I  know  I  seem  a  fool 
to  you,  and  to  most  men ;  but  I  have 
made  my  choice.  3Iy  studio  is  my  home, 
my  art  is  my  mistress,  wife,  child  —  the 
object  to  which  I  devote  myself  body  and 
soul.” 

“That  will  do,  till  the  proper  person 
appears.” 

“  I  tell  you  seriously  I  shall  never  mar¬ 
ry  ;  the  jealous  divinity  I  serve  admits  of 
no  divided  affections.  Where  would  be 
my  concentration  of  thought  on  my  pic¬ 
ture  if  while  p.ainting  it  1  should  be  de¬ 
pressed  or  delighted  by  circumstances 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“  Pshaw  !” 


“  Fancy  me  a  slave  to  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  domestic  felicity.  ‘  3Iy  dear,  re¬ 
turn  at  one  to  luncheon  ;  it  is  our  Dick’s 
birth-day,  so  you  must  see  him  at  dinner. 
Remember  to  be  home  early  this  evening, 
for  we  dine  at  3Irs.  Hum's.  Recollect 
that  to-morrow  is  3Irs.  Prim’s  ball ;  l>e 
sure  you  have  your  hair  cut,  and  try  to 
look  a  little  more  like  other  jieople.  l*ray 
do  not  go  to  the  studio  to-day ;  Charlie 
has  the  measles,  and  I  am  so  anxious.’ 
And  then  confinements,  and  monthly 
nurses,  and  wet  nurses,  and  dry  nurses, 
and  cooks,  and  milliners,  and  dressmakers, 
and  all  the  liliputian  fetters  of  all  kinds 
which  pqi  you  to  earth,  when  you  wish 
to  be  most  freed  from  it — then  jealousies, 
and  bickerings,  and  contentions - ” 

“  Stuff ;  can  not  you  imagine  a  woman 
really  loving  you  enough  to  study  your 
comfort  and  save  you  all  this  torment  ?” 

A  softer  expression  passed  over  Her¬ 
bert’s  face. 

“No  woman  whom  I  could  love  could 
herself  love  such  a  creature  as  I  am — a 
dirty,  ill-conditioned,  careless  dog,  with 
nothing  to  attract  whatever,  absent  and 

E reoccupied  in  manner,  unkempt  and  un¬ 
rushed  in  person.  Inckvidually,  who 
could  love  John  Herbert  the  man,  and  the 
artist  has  yet  achieved  nothing  which 
could  bestow  a  reflected  glory  on  him.  I 
am  never  happy  but  in  my  studio ;  ordi- 
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nary  conversation  bores  me  to  death,  and 
then  women,  say  what  you  like,  are  so  ex¬ 
acting  ;  if  you  fail  in  pttUs  soinSy  they 
are  so  unforgiving.  With  the  best  inten¬ 
tions,  I  should  be  always  sinning.  You 
know  the  j)ithy  account  the  youn"  mid¬ 
shipman  wrote  of  some  South-Sea  island¬ 
ers  he  had  been  ordered  to  visit  and  send 
a  report  of :  ‘  Manners,  none ;  customs, 
beastly.’  31ost  women  would  think  in 
much  the  same  way  of  me.  Sometimes  I 
rise  at  four,  sometimes  I  crawl  out  of  bed 
to  dinner ;  there  are  nights  when  I  do  not 
go  to  bed  at  all ;  there  are  d.ays  when,  if  I 
was  put  to  the  torture,  I  could  not  tell  you 
whether  I  had  dined  or  not.” 

“And  the  consequence  of  this  fooling 
away  of  health  and  strength  is,  that  John 
Herbert,  at  thirty,  looks  forty,  and  that  a 
naturally  fine  constitution  is  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed.  You  stoop,  you  eough,  and  you 
are  about  half  the  weight  you  were  four 
years  ago.” 

“  I  know  it,  Elton.  I  trust,  however,  I 
shall  live  long  enough  to  fulfill  one  of  my 
ambitions — that  is,  paint  a  first-<*lass  pic¬ 
ture.  There  have  been  times,  however, 
when  I  feared  I  must  not  expect  even 
that.”^ 

“  You  are  the  most  provoking  fellow ; 
what  nonsense !” 

“  Dear  Jim,”  said  IlerlK'rt,  in  a  soft,  ca¬ 
ressing  tone,  “  truth  is  best.  I  know  my 
health  is  gone,  why  shouhl  I  shrink  from 
telling  you ;  but  after  all,  life  survives 
health,  and  while  I  live  I  e.an  work.” 

Elton  sighed.  He  looked  at  Herbert, 
and  saw  there  was  truth  in  what  he 
feared. 

Herbert  was  not  only  thin,  but  attenu¬ 
ated;  the  features  were  sharpened,  and 
the  complexion  was  of  a  flushed  sallow¬ 
ness,  which  spoke  ill  as  to  the  genend 
health.  The  cough  was  not  frequent,  but 
there  were  inflammatory  symptoms  almut 
it.  In  short,  John  Herbert  was  in  that 
state  when  a  little  care  would  set  the 
creaking  machine  in  order,  but  a  little 
more  neglect  and  injudicious  usage  would 
break  it  uj). 

Elton  felt  sad  and  anxious.  He  loved 
the  young  artist  w'ith  a  half-protecting, 
half-admiring  love.  The  only  romance  of 
his  honest  matter-of-fact  nature  was  con¬ 
nected  with  him.  This  romance  was  of 
course  connected  with  a  w’oman — Elton’s 
first  and  only  love,  Herlwrt’s  no  love. 

They  arrived  in  Via  Gregoriana  ;  3Irs. 
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Elton,  Elton’s  aunt,  lived  there.  Tliey  '  sation  with  a  young  lady.  She  was  seated 
were  late,  and  the  precise  old  lady  looked  j  on  a  low  stool  in  an  attitude  too  free 
somewhat  reproachful.  :  and  careless  for  any  English  woin.an  pur 

“  Where  is  Nell  ?”  was  Elton’s  first  i  mn(j  to  take.  The  muscles  of  the  British 
whispered  question.  j  female  are  of  a  stronger  consistency,  and 

“Up  stairs;  she  is  so  tired,  she  is  not !  do  not  permit  that  willowy  and  flexible 
coming  down  again.  She  has  been  to  the  |  grace. 

Protestant  cemetery  for  hours  to-day.”  j  Her  abundant  hair  was  of  the  darkest 
Elton  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes ;  {  brown  where  it  was  folded  in  a  mass  at 
when  he  returned  he  found  his  aunt  lean- ;  the  back  of  her  head,  but  of  a  w'armertint 
ing  back  with  a  puzzled  and  somewhat !  in  the  little  wavy  rings  about  the  forehead, 
offended  air,  and  his  two  sisters  were  :  Her  eyes  w’ere  black,  her  nose  small,  with 
whispering  together  over  their  crochet.  fine  nostrils,  cut  as  clearly  as  a  statue’s  ; 
Herbert  had  vanished.  her  mouth,  which  smiled  rarely,  wore  in 

“  Where  is  .John  ?”  he  asked.  •  its  abiding  expression  something  tender, 
iSIrs.  Elton  pointed  in  silence  to  the  yet  s.ad.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  eyes, 
terrace,  which  opened  from  the  farthest  |  the  mouth  would  hav’e  been  almost  pathe- 
drawing-room.  Elton  there  found  Her- j  tic  in  its  gentleness;  h.ad  it  not  been  for 
bert  sketching  a  peculiar-looking  carved  :  the  mouth,  the  eyes  would  have  been  too 
and  twisted  pediment  of  a  column,  from  I  keen  and  purely  intellectual ;  as  it  was, 
which  its  capital  had  long  been  broken,  the  face  was  full  of  meaning,  but  one  not 
but  round  which  a  passion  -  flower  had  !  to  be  defined  immediately.  It  suggested 
twisted  itself  in  great  luxuriance  ami  '  more  than  it  expressed.  At  times  it  was 
beauty.  Mrs.  Elton’s  conversation  had  '  grand  and  passionless  as  a  Minerva’s,  at 
not  had  power  to  fix  Herbert’s  thoughts,  others  it  was  arch  and  almost  mischiev- 
and  his  eyes  had  been  attracted  by  the  ous.  At  the  very  moTnent  that  the  be- 
effect  of  tills  lovely  bit  of  green  leaf  .and  holder  had  fitted  some  story  or  some  judg- 
starry  flower  on  the  luminous  marble,  till  ment  of  cluinacter  to  its  prevailing  expres- 
the  temptation  h.ad  been  irresistible,  and  j  sion,  some  sudden  shadow  or  some  fleeting 
after  mumbling  some  excuses  he  had  es-  brightness  would  belie  his  verdict, 
caped  to  make  a  sketch  of  it.  “  I  saw  him,  .Tim  ;  I  tell  you,  I  looked 

Elton  went  to  him,  and  .after  a  little  '  down  accidentally  from  th.at  window,  and 


persuasion  .and  some  reproof,  induced  him  saw  him  sketching  that  column.  He  is 
to  return  to  his  hostess;  but  the  column  more  altered  th.an  I  thought  possible.  I 
was  sketched,  and  certain  cabalistic  signs  can  see  th.at  he  is  very  ill.” 
scratched  on  the  paper  explained  to  the  “  I  know  it ;  but  wli.at  can  be  done  ?  T 
artist  where  the  colors  should  be  placed  only  wish  he  could  find  a  model,  and  finish 
and  what  they  w'ere.  that  cursed  picture ;  we  might  then  get 

Enriched  with  this  sketch,  he  bore  in  him  to  change  the  air.” 
smiling  ])atience  all  the  tediousness  of  a  “  Why  can’t  he  find  one  ?” 
formal  dinner,  and  did  not  attempt  to  get  “  He  w'ants  such  a  contradictory,  Uicon- 
away  before  Elton  himself  rose  and  bade  ceivsible,  as  the  Saturday  Review  w'ould 
his  relatives  good  night.  say.” 

“Now  remember,  .Tim,”  s.aid  Hcrl>ert,  “Cotild  I  do,  cousin?” 

“you  must  not  tempt  me  out  again.  I  “You — well,  on  my  word,  let  me  look 
must  work  hard  to  make  up  for  this  ful-  at  vou,  I  begin  to  think  you  would.” 
fillment  of  social  duties.”  Sly  Elton.  He  had  resolved  on  this 

“And  Nellie?”  very  way  of  serving  Herbert  and  Nellie 

“  1  told  ]Mrs.  Elton  I  hoped  they  would  at  the  same  time,  but  he  w.as  detennined 
all  come  and  see  me  at  my  studio  in  a  to  let  it  appear  the  work  of  chance,  .and 
month  or  so.  I  shall  be  less  pressed  for  not  his  own  arrangement,  .and  therefore 
time  then,  and  she  can  bring  Nell  with  he  would  not  make  the  proposition  hini- 
her.  Good  night.”  self. 

“  But  how  ?”  .and  the  young  lady  was 
ciiAPTKR  ir.  on  her  feet  in  an  instant.  “  I  know,”  she 

said  ;  “  tell  him  you  have  found  an  It.alian 
The  next  morning,  in  an  upper  room  of  model.” 
the  same  house  where  they  had  dined,  El-  “  Lie  the  first.” 

ton  might  have  been  seen  in  earnest  conver-  “  I  will  take  Annina  with  me,  and  you 
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can  say  I  am  rather  in  a  better  class  of  wretched  little  girl  of  ten.  Can  I,  ought 
life,  or  that  I  have  a  jealous  husband  I  to  forget  ?” 

- ”  “  Nay,  don’t  cry,  Nell,  or  look  so 

“Lie  the  second.”  fierce.” 

“  And  that  he  must  speak  to  me  as  lit-  “If  my  money,  that  money  which  never 
tie  as  possible.”  would  have  been  mine  but  for  him,  can 

“  At  the  cost  of  three  white  lies,  then ;  be  of  use  to  him,  it  shall  l>e  so ;  though  he 
no,  no — let  him  take  your  picture,  that  is  shall  never  know  that  he  owes  Nell  any 
plain  and  straightforward.  I  told  my  thing;  has  forgotten  me,”  and  Nellie  .s 
aunt,  who  wishes  you  to  have  your  poi^  face  looked  very  sad. 
trait  painted  while  you  are  in  liome,  that  “  How  to  serve  him  is  the  question  ;  he 
I  would  recommend  you  a  good  artist ;  I  will  die  at  his  easel,  I  tell  you ;  paint, 
know  of  none  better  than  Herbert.  I  will  paint,  paint,  there  is  nothing  can  take  him 
manage  him,  and  she  will  surely  make  no  away.’’ 
objection.”  “  I  will  alter  that.” 

“  Oh !  no,  I  have  so  tutored  my  tutoress,  “  I  defy  you,  Nell.” 

that  she  never  dots  make  inconvenient  ob-  “  We  shall  see.” 

jections.”  The  next  day  Elton  went  to  Herbert, 

“  What  a  Turk  you  are  !  my  poor  aunt  and  told  him  he  had  seen  a  lady  who 

has  had  a  difficult  task  with  you.”  wished  to  have  her  picture  taken. 

“  No,  we  are  the  best  friends  in  the  “  You  know  I  never  pcaint  portraits.” 
world,  but  she  does  not  quite  understand  “  When  you  have  seen  her,  you  will 
me,  and  we  should  have  come  into  constant  spe.ak  differently.  She  is,  I  would  l)et  a 

exjllision  if  I  had  not  found  out  at  once  hundred  to  one,  the  very  mo<lel  you 

that  an  armed  peace  was  our  best  posi-  M'ant.” 

tion.  There  are  so  many  things  which  I  “I  doubt  it :  a  model  is  as  difficult  to 
wish  to  know  and  to  do,  which  are  gall  fine  as  a  wife.  Ily  the  way,  fancy  th.at 
and  wormwood  to  her.  She  is  one  of  monkey,  Nell,  being  too  tiretl  to  come 
those  persons  who  consider  it  right  to  down  last  night.” 

visit  the  poor  in  cottages  in  the  country,  “Do  you  remember  Nell?”  a.sked  EI- 
but  not  in  lodgings  in  London.  She  ton,  who  felt  convinced  that  Herbert  had 
thinks  it  the  hight  of  bad  taste  to  wish  to  forgotten  the  lapse  of  time,  and  thought 
study  art  as  an  artist,  and  not  as  an  ama-  of  Nell  just  as  he  had  left  her  ten  years 
teur ;  and  to  seek  work  with  those  who  previously. 

now  in  every  part  of  England  are  helping  “  Of  course  I  do  ;  a  little  black-eyed 
the  poor,  raising  the  fallen,  nursing  the  girl,  with  no  good  feature  but  her  eyes ; 
sick,  and  who  so  nobly  assert  a  woman’s  thin  and  dark,  and  as  sharp  as  a  needle.” 
right  to  be  and  to  do,  as  well  as  to  suffer,  “  She  is  very  much  altered,  then.’” 
she  pronounces  unfeminine  and  irreligious.  “Ah !  she  luas  probably  rounded  off  into 
I  was  therefore  early  obliged  to  assert  the  an  indolent  Oriental  style ;  those  thin 
independence  which  would  otherwise  have  children  often  do.  Hy  the  way,  when  I 
l)een  A)  irlcsome  to  me.  ‘It  is  only  Nel-  was  sketching  that  column  at  Mrs. Elton’s 
lie’s  way,’  is  now  her  invariable  answer  to  I  caught  sight  of  a  hand  holding  b.ack  a 
any  one  who  would  expo.stulatc  with  her  curtain,  and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  which  I 
about  me.”  liked  the  look  of.” 

“  What  would  she  say  to  the  present  “  To  what  kind  of  face  did  those  eyes 
project  which  fills  that  pretty  little  heart  belong  ?” 
of  yours  ?”  “  Unmistakably  Italian.” 

“What?”  said  Nellie,  blushing.  “That  is  the  very  j>erson  ;  she  lives  in 

“  Wishing  to  act  the  part  of  Provi-  the  same  house  as  my  auut.” 
dence  to  that  perverse  individual,  John  “  And  wishes  me  to  paint  her  portrait  ? 
Herbert.”  That  will  do.  Hers  is  a  face  I  should 

“  To  prove  my  gratitude  to  him  for  his  like  to  paint.” 
kindness  to  me,  a  miserable  little  oiqdian,  “  Can  you  speak  Italian,  John  ?’’ 

in  India ;  to  repay  him  for  having  paid  out  “  After  a  fashion — yes.” 

of  his  own  small  cadet’s  pay  for  my  voyage  The  next  day^  Elton  escorted  Nellie  to 
to  England,  and  nursing  me  through  a  Herl)ert’8  studio. 

long  illness  on  board.  A  lad  of  twenty.  She  spoke  Italian,  and  arrangements 
acting  the  part  of  mother  to  a  puny,  were  made  for  a  sitting.  Nellie  s  aflcc- 
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tionatc  heart  was  touched  by  the  confusion 
and  discomfort  of  the  studio,  and  l)y  Her¬ 
bert’s  evident  air  of  ill-health.  Herbert 
was  enchanted  with  her  face  and  figure. 

“  Eureka !  ”  he  said  to  his  friend ; 
“  though  the  type  of  the  face  is  Italian, 
there  is  something  in  its  exjiression  M’hich 
is  precisely  what  I  need.  Enthusiasm  yet 
reticence,  ardor  yet  timidity,  passion  and 
yet  repost*.” 

Hut  the  lady,  in  fixing  the  day  and  hour 
of  her  first  sitting,  said  in  a  gentle  but  de¬ 
cided  tone,  that  tlie  first  few  sittings  must 
be  in  her  own  house. 

Herbert  was  aghast. 

“  Anch’io  son  pittore,”  she  said,  with  a 
dcej)ening  color  and  deprecating  look ; 
“  and  you  shall  have  all  the  light  and  as 
much  of  the  shade  as  you  like.” 

Herbert  was  about  to  decline  painting 
the  |)icturc  on  such  conditions,  biit  he 
caught  the  tender  flitting  blush  of  the  oval 
cheek,  the  yearning  in  the  eyes,  and  he 
was  conquere<l. 

“  At  all  events,”  added  the  lady,  “  T 
will  sit  as  long  as  you  like  in  my  own 
house,  and  this  will  make  up  for  giving 
you  the  trouble  of  coming  to  me.” 

He  assented,  and  so  it  was  arr.anged. 

Elton  w.as  present  during  the  sittings. 
His  aunt  and  sisters  very  rarely  .at  any 
time  invaded  Nellie’s  own  rooms;  and 
now  they  were  absorbed  in  the  duties  of 
sight-seeing,  Jim  took  care  of  Nellie  ;  .and 
that  was  enough.  'flK'y  knew  she  was 
sitting  for  her  portrait,  btit  knew  not  to 
whom.  Elton  was  amused,  and  perhaps 
even  more  touched,  at  the  utter  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  Herbert.  Nellie’s  cohjr 
went  .and  came  as  she  met  his  eyes  e.x- 
j)loring  with  calm  critical  observation  her 
features  and  the  contotir  of  her  face  ;  but 
he  evidcntlv  had  no  suspicion  that  he  h.ad 
ever  looked  on  them  before. 

Jim  had  managed  the  affair,  and  Her¬ 
bert  w.as  quite  satisfied.  “  An  Italian 
who  lived  in  Via  GregorLan.a”  w.as  all  he 
knew  of  his  sitter. 

They  .all  spoke  It.alian;  and  though 
Nellie  spoke  it  with  far  more  fluency  than 
the  two  gentlemen,  there  was  a  want  of 
ease  and  spirit  in  the  conversation  which 
effectually  placed  a  barrier  between 
them.  This  aided  the  deception.  Had 
Nellie  spoken  English,  Hcntert  would 
h.ave  probably  recognized  something  of 
the  voice  and  m.anner  of  his  former  pro- 
tegeCyhwt  nothing  disguises  the  voice  more 
effectually  than  the  use  of  another  lan¬ 


guage.  Tlie  different  accents  and  inflec¬ 
tions  seem  entirely  to  change  the  intona¬ 
tion.  Besides  this,  ten  years,  from  ten  to 
tw’enty,  alter  a  human  being  wholly. 
After  that  the  progress  of  time  may  be 
traced,  but  the  features  remain  unchanged 
and  the  e.xpression  is  not  nuiterially  al¬ 
tered. 

Nellie  Spencer  had  w’orshipjicd  as  a 
child  the  generous  youth  who  had  proved 
himself  such  a  friend  to  her.  She  was  an 
orphan ;  her  mother  had  died  in  giving 
her  birth,  and  her  father,  a  poor  subaltern 
officer,  had  kept  her  with  him  in  India.  At 
his  death  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  sent 
her  to  Calcutta,  but  what  was  to  become 
of  her  afterward  he  neither  knew  nor 
cared.  Herbert  was  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land  :  ho  knew  her  fiither  well  —  was, 
in  fact,  a  distant  rel.ative  of  his.  He 
knew  that  if  the  child  could  be  sent  to 
England,  she  had  rehatives  there  who 
would  take  charge  of  her.  He  had  sold 
out  of  the  anny,  finding  the  climate  and 
the  mode  of  life  insupportable  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  resolved  to  devote  niinself  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  an  artist,  for  which  he  had  a 
great  love  and  some  talent,  and  abandon 
that  ,of  a  military  man,  for  which  he  had 
an  invincible  repugnance,  he  had  sold  his 
commission  well,  and  was  in  possession 
of  a  tolerable  sum  of  money  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  his  artistic  studies.  He  very 
generously  made  use  of  part  of  this  sum 
to  p.ay  for  Nell’s  journey  to  England. 
John  Herbert’s  heart  was  as  kind  as  his 
exterior  was  rough. 

During  the  voy.age  the  child  was  taken 
ill,  and  he  had  nursed  her  w  itli  the  ten- 
derest  care  and  assiduity.  It  w.as  not  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  the  poor  little  orphan, 
brotherless  and  sisterless,  clung  to  her 
only  friend.  Her  heart  was  almost  broken 
when  they  parted.  He  consigned  her  to 
a  gre.at-aunt,  who  acknowledged  her  claims 
on  her  when  she  w.as  brought  in  person 
liefore  her,  but  who  w'ould  never  have 
dreamed  of  making  any  inquiries  about 
her  had  she  not  seen  her.  She  repaid  the 
debt  to  HerlK*rt,  and  w.as  kind  to  Nellie. 
Herbert  then  set  off  for  Italy,  where  he 
had  remained  ever  since. 

A  year  or  two  after  her  arriv.al  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Nellie  had  been  adopted  by  a  rich 
old  bachelor  relation,  who  was  also  con¬ 
nected  with  Herbert.  This  old  man  re¬ 
solved  she  should  be  his  heiress. 

Nellie  had,  however,  spoken  so  enthu¬ 
siastically  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  she 
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owed  Herbert,  aiid  the  claims  he  had  on  if  unmarried,  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
all  who  professed  to  love  her,  that  Mr.  one. 

Spencer,  previously  to  the  final  arrange-  James  Elton  fell  in  love  as  dos|)erate- 
ment  of  his  testamentary  affairs,  had  writ-  ly  and  irretrievably  as  only  a  middle-aged 
ten  to  him.  lie  declared  his  intention  bachelor  can  with  Nellie,  but,  before  he 
of  leaving  all  he  possessed  to  Nellie,  and  had  committed  himself,  he  had  discover- 
at  the  same  time  rather  coarsely  proposed  ed  Nellie’s  deep  interest  in,  and  grateful 
to  Herbert  that  he  should  marry  her,  and  affection  for  Herbert.  It  was  not  yet 
take  the  name  of  Sjiencer.  If  he  consent-  love,  but  Elton,  who  liad  long  known 
ed,  though  the  lauded  property  was  strict-  the  wayward,  careless,  but  thoroughly 
ly  entailed  on  the  offspring  of  the  mar-  lovable  Herbert,  could  well  believe  that 
riage,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  divided  a  girl  thus  prepared  by  gratitude  and 
between  Nellie  and  Herbert,  into  two  in-  affectionate  interest,  only  required  a  per- 
dependent  shares  ;  if  he  refused,  the  whole  sonal  knowledge  of  the  man  who  thus  fill- 
fortune  was  Nellie’s,  with  the  exception  ed  her  whole  thoughts,  to  give  him  her 
of  a  small  annuitj-  which  was  settled  on  tvhole  heart. 

Herbert,  and  which  at  his  death  was  Nellie  had  admirers.  What  heiress  has 
merged  again  in  the  property.  Herbert  not  ?  Nellie  had  lovers.  What  girl  of 
was  thus  poor  but  indepemdent.  spirit  and  beauty  is  without  them  ?  But 

Nellie  did  not  see  the  letter ;  indeed,  slie  was  as  callous  and  indifferent  to  the 
she  was  ignorant  of  the  proposition  till  homage  she  received,  as  if  she  had  been 
Herbert’s  refusal  of  it  came.  His  answer  eighty  instead  of  eighteen.  Her  one  ab- 
was  not  shown  to  her,  but  she  was  told  sorbing  dream  was  to  serve  Herbert,  and 
its  purport,  and  Mr.  Spencer  did  not  con-  compensate  to  him  for  the  injustice  done 
ceal  his  annoyance  at  its  haughty  and  re-  him  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
sentful  tone.  Herbert  had  been  deeply  She  consulted  .James.  She  would  have 
offended.  He  wrote  as  if  he  felt  he  had  purchased  every  jiicture  Herbert  had 
been  mortally  insulted.  To  his  chivalric,  jtainted,  she  would  have  given  him  com- 
romantic  nature,  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  missions  for  a  future  series  of  juctures 
marriage  was  odious ;  and  coupled  as  it  which  would  have  occupied  a  lifetime 
was  Avith  the  notion  of  a  pecuniary  re-  to  complete,  and  she  would  have  insisted 
ward  for  what  had  been  such  a  labor  of  on  paying  all  in  advance.  But  this  was 
love,  (the  service  he  had  rendered  Nellie,)  impossible  ;  John  Herbert  would  not  sell 
his  indignation  could  not  be  controlled,  his  sketches  or  undertake  commission.s. 
He  expressed  a  wish  never  more  to  hold  One  or  two  of  his  pictures  he  had  been 
any  communication  with  Mr.  or  Miss  Spen-  compelled  to  sell,  but  it  was  ludicrous  to 
cer,  observe  the  hardship  it  was  to  him  to 

Poor  Nellie  only  indistinctly  heard  that  part  Avith  them.  Stern  necessity  had, 
Herbert  had  preferred  beggary,  so  3Ir.  hoAvever,  im|)eriously  demanded  the  sacri- 
SjKjncer  termed  it,  to  the  possession  of  an  fice,  but  he  had  been  known  to  refuse  a 
enormous  fortune  shared  with  her.  Her  large  sum  from  persons  Avho  had  disgust- 
vanity  AA’as  not  mortified,  she  possessed  ed  him  by  Avant  of  knoAvledge  of  art,  and 
very  little  of  that  irritable  noli  me  tan-  he  would  ])art  for  a  mere  trifle  Avith  his 
ffere  thistle  in  her  composition,  but  her  most  cherished  performance  to  some  true 
lieart  Avas  wounded.  She  felt  that  some-  connoisseur  or  acute  critic, 
liow  she  stood  in  Herbert’s  place.  Had  After  all,  the  value  of  money  is  but 
she  never  come  to  England,  Mr.  Spencer,  relative,  and  there  was  not  much  it  could 
in  default  of  any  other  heir,  must  haA'e  do  for  Herbert.  His  indifference  to  it  AA  as 
done  justice  to  Herbert.  Herbert’s  good-  absolute. 

ness  in  bringing  her  to  England  had  When  Nellie  Avas  twenty  she  begged 
brought  about  this  bitter  result.  But  Mrs.  Elton  to  go  abroad.  .James  had  been 
how  to  atone  Avas  the  difficulty,  for  dur-  in  Rome  the  whole  winter,  his  aunt,  sisters, 
ing  his  life-time  Mr.  Spencer  prevent-  and  Miss  Spencer  arriA'cd  there  in  April, 
od  all  further  communication  with  Her-  The  first  two  sittings  passed  off  in  the 
I)ert.  most  hannonious  manner,  and  Nellie’s  in- 

At  his  death  she  was  left  to  the  care  cognito  was  strictly  kept.  At  the  end 
of  Mrs.  Elton,  and  to  the  guardianship  of  the  second  she  petitioned  for  two  more 
of  James  Elton.  She  was  of  age  at  eigh-  in  her  own  house.  Herbert  hesitated,  but 
teen,  but  she  was  to  reside  Avith  them,  finally  complied. 
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“  The  fact  is,”  he  said,  apologizing  for  hav¬ 
ing  hesitated,  as  he  entered  the  room  for  the 
fourth  sitting,  “  I  am  in  a  state  of  perfect 
bewilderment.  During  these  three  sit¬ 
tings  during  which  I  have  been  absent, 
and  during  th.at  afternoon  when  I  accom¬ 
panied  you  to  the  Ludovisi,  my  landlord 
has  been  making  tlie  most  astonishing  and 
unheard  of  revolutions  in  my  apartment 
and  studio.  Carpet  and  matting  have 
l)een  put  down,  curtains  have  been  put 
up,  he  has  hung  tapestry  on  the  w.alls, 
absolutely  good  and  tastefully  chosen,  and 
I  think  if  I  do  not  remain  immovable 
in  my  studio,  it  will  t.ake  only  a  few  days 
more  to  transform  it  into  a  palace.  Cin¬ 
derella’s  god  -  mother  was  a  goose  com¬ 
pared  to  my  miracle-working  padrone. 
You  would  no  longer  laugh  at  my  disor¬ 
derly  den,  Elton,  now ;  and  I  am  in  terror 
if  am  absent  much  longer,  that  he  will  ac¬ 
tually  invade  the  studio  itself  and  put  it  in 
order. 

Nellie  and  Elton  both  laughed  at  this 
climax ;  but  Nellie  was  delighted  to  find 
how  totally  unsuspicious  Herbert  was  of 
the  cause  of  these  changes.  She  had  con¬ 
fided  her  wishes  to  her  maid  Annina,  with 
carte  blanche  as  to  expense,  and  with  the  I 
strictest  commands  to  be  secret.  How  I 
Annina  had  persuaded  the  landlord,  she 
knew  not,  but  she  herself  had  chosen,  and 
Annina  had  made  the  curtains,  carpets, 
etc.,  which  were  to  change  a  cold,  un¬ 
healthy  apartment  into  a  comfortable  one. 
Tlie  padrone  had  mended  windows,  closed 
two  unnecessary  doors,  and  opened  .an  ad- 
tional  one.  The  large  loggia Which  ran 
in  front  of  the  bed-room  .and  sitting-room 
h.ad  been  decorated  with  a  gay  m.atting — 
the  vine  which  grew  in  rich  profusion  over 
it  had  l>een  pruned  and  cut  till  it  admit¬ 
ted  air  and  light,  and  the  whole  parapet 
of  the  loggia  was  now  covered  with  red 
Etruscan  -  shaped  terra-cotta  vases,  filled 
with  the  spike-leaved  c.actuses  and  aloes, 
which  arc  so  characteristic  of  Home.  Even 
though  the  studio  itself  had  not  been 
touclied,  the  window  had  been  cleaned, 
a  new  curt.ain  hung  before  it,  and  the 
ground  had  been  carefully  and  elaborately 
scoured,  there  were  more  chairs  in  it,  .and 
a  large  “  armoire,”  in  which  some  of  the 
heterogenous  articles  had  been  deposited. 

Annina  had  simply  told  the  padrone 
th.at  these  alterations  were  commanded  by 
a  relative  of  Herbert’s,  but  that  Herbert 
was  so  eccentric  it  must  be  done  without 
his  knowledge,  and  the  padrone  must  take 


the  merit  or  blame  on  him.sclf.  He  was 
only  too  willing  to  do  so  at  the  rate  he 
w.as  paid  for  everything,  and  with  the 
knowledge,  th.at  come  wh.at  would,  the 
articles  would  remain  in  his  house.  For 
the  rest,  he  w.as  quite  willing  to  gratify 
anv  whim  of  those  “  pazzi,  gl’  Inglesi.” 

Yhe  morning  liefore  the  first  sitting 
which  was  to  be  in  his  own  house,  Her¬ 
bert  had  bre.akfasted  at  the  Caffe  Greco. 
He  breakfasted  there  when  he  breakfasted 
at  all.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  plentiful 
assemblage  of  artists  ;  bearded  and  mus- 
tached  men  of  all  ages  and  countries ; 
spruce  Englishmen,  neat  even  at  that 
hour,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  never 
left  the  small  and  symmetriciil  domestic 
parlors  of  their  native  land,  though 
years  and  ye.ars  h.ad  jtassed  in  this  law¬ 
less,  wandering  life ;  long-haired  Dimes, 
burly,  reckless-looking  Frenchmen,  diink- 
ing  wine  instead  of  coffee ;  self-willed 
and  pugnacious  Americans,  with  surrepti¬ 
tious  tobacco  swelling  in  their  cheeks,  but 
all  with  an  air  of  life,  individuality,  and 
self-reliance,  if  also  of  self-assertion,  which 
gave  them  incontestibly  the  palm  over  the 
assemblages  in  the  Caffe  Nuovo  or  any 
other  in  which  languid  and  wearied  tra¬ 
velers  or  effete  Pontificals  assembled. 

The  great  English  sculptor,  who  has 
never  missed  his  morning  cup  of  coffee  at 
the  Caffe  Greco  for  more  years  than  one 
likes  to  remember,  when  one  also  con¬ 
siders  of  wh.at  value  is  that  life  to  art, 
was  there,  delivering  as  usu.al  some  of  his 
terse  .and  pithy  axioms  with  his  decided 
yet  simple  m.anner.  The  forcible  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  has  sought  for  Truth 
iiatiently  and  honestly,  and  expresses  what 
ne  has  found  fearlessly  and  positively.  He 
and  Herbert  were  great  allies.  Herbert 
h.ad  a  profound  veneration  for  Gibson. 
Gibson  recognized  and  proclaimed  Her¬ 
bert’s  t.alent8,  and  repected  his  character. 

The  conversation  turned  on  beauty,  and 
Gibson  spoke  with  an  enthusiasm  (ever- 
voung)  of  the  beauty  of  a  lady  who  had 
lately  arrived  at  Rome,  a  Miss  Spencer. 

“She  has  the  most  winning  face,”  he 
siiid,  “  a  charming  playful  smile,  .and  with 
these  very  feminine  attractions  she  com¬ 
bines  a  brow  and  a  pose  of  the  head  1 
have  never  seen  but  m  the  purest  Greek 
type.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  alone  could 
paint  such  a  face,  at  once  so  refined  and 
so  intellectual.” 

“  She  is  a  rich  heiress,”  said  one  of  the 
other  artists,  “  and  is  going  to  be  married 
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to  a  relation,  or  j;uardian,  or  somethine  of  I 
that  Bort,  James  Elton,  a  good  fellow,  but 
plain,  and  much  older  than  she  is.” 

Herbert  turned  round.  It  seemed  strange 
to  hear  little  Nell  so  s{>oken  of. 

“  They  say,”  added  another,  “  that  she 
has  come  to  Rome  with  the  most  generous 
intentions  towards  artists.  She  is  going 
to  fill  a  gallery  with  pictures.” 

The  conversation  turned  oflf  in  another 
direction.  The  morning  assemblage  dis¬ 
persed,  and  Herbert  went  home.  He  M'as 
delighted  that  it  was  to  be  the  first 
sitting  in  his  own  house.  Ho  was 
rather  glad  on  that  account  that  the  sit¬ 
ting-room,  w'hich  oj>ened  into  his  studio 
on  one  side  and  into  his  bed-room  on  the 
other,  had  been  so  adorned  by  his  pad¬ 
rone;  for  now  it  was  a  pretty  and  pic¬ 
turesque  room.  He  further  decorated  it 
with  a  few  flowers  placed  on  the  table 
near  which  the  young  lady  was  to  sit. 

He  was  working  at  the  picture,  and 
thinking  with  somewhat  of  wounded  feel¬ 
ings  of  Elton’s  want  of  confidence  in  him. 
Tliey  had  ha<i  so  many  discussions  about 
marriage,  and  James  had  so  rc{»roached 
Herbert  for  cutting  himself  oft’  from  all 
association  with  the  S|)encer8  previous  to 
Hr.  Spencer’s  death,  and  had  so  often 
hinted,  even  lately,  at  the  advantages  of 
such  a  marriage  for  him,  (Herbert,)  that 
his  lip  curled  in  scorn  at  the  evident  want 
of  openness  and  straightforwardness  in 
Jim.  What  was  he  afraid  of?  There 
could  be  no  chance  of  rivalry.  Every 
feeling  of  Herbert’s  heart  was  absorbed 
in  the  young  Italian  with  whom  he  had 
lately  become  acquainted,  who  was  an  en¬ 
tire  stranger  to  him,  of  whose  very  name 
he  was  ignorant,  and  yet  to  w'hom,  by  the 
fine  intuition  of  love,  he  knew  he  was 
bound  by  the  chords  of  the  most  entire 
sympathy  and  the  most  intimate  com¬ 
prehension.  Poor  little  Nellie !  he  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  admiring,  al¬ 
most  reverential  way  in  which  he  had 
heard  her  mentioned.  How  often  had  she 
8.at  on  his  knee  or  slept  in  his  arms — how 
often,  little  monkey !  nad  she,  in  the  way¬ 
wardness  of  illness,  refused  to  take  food 
but  from  his  hand.  It  was  strange,  but 
he  could  not  imagine  how  she  could  have 
developed  into  this  rarely  beautiful  wo- 
manho<Ml.  At  all  events,  ne  would  endea¬ 
vor  to  see  her,  and  judge  himself,  one  of 
the.se  days.  After  all,  she  had  no  part, 
probably,  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  insulting  oflfer, 
and  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne  he 
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would  be  glad  to  shake  hands  with  her 
again.  Hut  all  these  thoughts  w'crc  put  to 
flight  as  he  heard  a  carriage  stop,  and  saw 
his  beautiful  model  step  out  of  it  and 
enter  the  house. 

Nellie  had  brought  Annina,  for  Jim  was 
engaged.  When  they  entered  the  house, 
Herbert’s  landlord  met  them  on  the  stairs, 
and  after  a  low  bow  to  Nellie,  entered 
into  a  long  whispered  conversation  with 
Annina,  and  followed  them  to  the  door  of 
Herbert’s  studio.  Ilerliert  opened  it,  and 
observed  with  surprise  that  the  man  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  threshold,  and 
seemed  pointing  out  to  Annina  the  im¬ 
provements  and  .alterations  in  the  rooms, 
and  between  each  he  made  a  low  bow  in 
the  direction  of  Nellie,  but  he  was  soon 
so  busy  placing  her,  and  j)reparing  for  his 
work,  that  he  thought  no  more  of  Signor 
Honifazio’s  unwonted  manners. 

The  sitting  commenced ;  and  Herbert, 
in  his  slow,  correct,  but  somewhat  stiff 
Italian,  lH*gan  speaking  of  the  picture  for 
which  he  had  aske<l  her  to  sit.  He  had 
already,  from  his  own  iiortndt  of  her, 
sketched  in  the  principal  figure,  and  it  was 
a  lieautiful  and  spirited  sketch.  He  jK)int- 
ed  out  to  her  an  engraving  he  had  of 
Scheffer’s  “  Christus  Consolator,”  and  8ai<l 
that  the  idea  of  his  picture  had  been  in 
some  me.asure  suggested  by  it. 

He  wished  to  paint  an  apotheosis  of 
woman,  not  only  as  the  daughter,  wife, 
mother,  but  through  these  relations  to  an 
individual,  to  typify  her  grcjiter  ministra¬ 
tions  to  humanity.  He  wished  to  embo<ly 
in  one  beautiful  woman  th.at  feminine 
element  which  (granted  fair  play  and 
scope)  would,  he  conceived,  thoroughly 
modify  the  world,  and  which,  acting  side 
by  side  with  man,  would  refine  art  into 
beauty,  jn'iietrate  life  with  light,  crown 
law  with  love  :  a  realization  of  that  grand 
figure  which  St.  John  foresaw — “the  wo¬ 
man  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  crowned 
with  the  stars.” 

Nellie’s  eyes  dilated  as  she  listened. 
Herbert  was  earnest,  though  fanciful ; 
eloipient  if  imaginative ;  and  there  w'ere 
chords  in  Nellie’s  heart  which  thrilled  as 
he  spoke  on  this  exalted  theme.  The  rapt 
exjiression  on  her  face  gave  it  a  sublime, 
unearthly  look,  which  still  better  suited 
the  picture;  and  Herbert  was  more  and 
more  enchanted.  He  was  no  longer  fluent; 
he  stammered,  he  hesitated ;  and  the 
end  of  his  conversation  would  have  been 
totally  unworthy  the  commencement ;  for 
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it  changed  from  generalitioRto  individuali¬ 
ties,  from  manhood  to  the  especial  man 
who  was  then  and  there  declaring  his  own 
love,  and  hoping,  asking,  imploring  hers, 
when  at  that  very  moment  a  knock  was 
heard,  and - Mrs.  Elton  and  her  daugh¬ 

ters  entered ! 

There  was  no  escape.  Both  Herbert 
and  Nellie  remembered  it  w.as  the  very 
day  Herbert  had  asked  Mrs.  Elton  to 
come  a  month  previously,  so  that  she  was 
cUtng  ton  droit. 

“  Why,  Nellie,  who  w'onld  have  thought 
it  ?”  said  the  youngest  girl,  who  was  talk¬ 
ative,  and  rather  vulgar.  “  You  never 
told  us  it  was  Jim’s  friend,  Mr.  Herbert, 
who  was  painting  your  picture.” 

“He  has  succeeded  very  well,”  said 
Mrs.  Elton,  in  a  patronizing  tone,  fussing 
up  to  the  easel ;  “  but  rather  an  idealized 
portrait,  I  should  say.” 

Nellie  was  literally  breathless  with 
confusion.  Herbert,  strange  to  sav,  was 
the  first  to  recover  himself.  He  looked 
more  stem  than  she  could  have  thought 
possible.  A  m.an  who  has  been  walking 
111  a  smiling  sunny  jirairie,  and  who,  with¬ 
out  warning,  fjUls  suddenly  into  an  am¬ 
bush  which  an  enemy  has  prej)ared  for 
him,  may  wear  such  a  look. 

He  bowed  to  Mrs.  Elton,  and  said :  “  I 
myself  do  not  think  the  picture  has  done 
justice  to  the  original  in  all  points.  To 
ensure  success  and  produce  a  true  likeness 
would  require  a  profounder  comprehension 
of  art  than  I  can  pretend  to.” 

There  w.as  a  double  meaning  in  these 
words,  which  hit  home.  Nellie’s  face  was 
covered  with  indignant  blushes,  but  she 
could  not  speak.  She  felt  that  most  hu¬ 
miliating  of  all  feelings  to  a  woman,  that 
she  was  in  a  false  position,  and  could  not 
extricate  herself  from  it. 

“  I  understand  now,”  continued  Mrs. 
Elton,  “  why  Jim  and  you  have  been  more 
than  usually  confidential  and  mysterious 
the  last  week  or  two.  Is  this  picture  for 
him  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Nellie,  impatiently, 
wishing  herself  a  hundred  miles  oft’. 

Hut  all  was  not  over  yet.  Jane  Elton 
had  been  occupying  herself  by  looking 
about  her  at  the  rooms  and  furniture.  She 
now  ran  back  to  Nellie,  w’hile  Herln'rt 
stood  by  Mrs.  Elton,  as  she  was  examin¬ 
ing  the  sketches  in  a  portfolio. 

“  I  see  now,”  she  said,  “  why  Annina 
and  you  have  been  so  busy  sewing  cur¬ 
tains  and  choosing  carpets  and  tapestry. 


Could  not  yonr  ladyship  come  to  a  studio 
till  you  had  furnished  it?” 

Tliis  was  said  in  a  loud  w’hisper,  and 
Nellie  hoped  Herbert  had  not  heard  it. 

“  You  are  a  good,  kind  creature,  Nell,” 
rattle^l  on  the  unsuspicious  girl,  “  that’s 
the  truth.  Jim  told  me  Mr.  Herbert 
ought  to  have  had  your  fortune,  but  for 
Mr.  Spencer’s  whim  about  the  name,  and 
that  you  want  to  make  it  up  to  him.” 

Nellie  could  hear  no  more.  She  jump¬ 
ed  up ;  she  could  not  endure  the  accusing 
look  fixed  on  her. 

“  I  must  say  good-by.  I  think  I  hear 
the  carriage,”  she  said,  and  put  on  her  hat 
and  vail. 

It  Avas  the  carriage,  and  James  Elton 
M'as  in  it.  When  he  entered  the  studio 
he  saw  that  all  was  discovered,  and  that 
Herbert  looked  fearfully  an^ry.  Of  all 
the  foregone  insinuations  which  made  the 
truth  so  inexpressibly  bitter  to  him,  Jim 
was  entirely  ignorant. 

Nellie  looked  timidly  toward  Herbert  as 
she  moved  to  the  door. 

“  Our  sittings  are  over,”  he  said,  as  he 
bowed  coldly  to  her.  “  I  Avill  send  you 
the  picture  in  a  few  days.” 

“Is  it  finished ?”  asked  Mrs.  Elton. 

“  Quite  finished.” 

“Wait,  Nell ;  we  will  go  Avith  you.” 

James  handled  in  the  ladies  and  return¬ 
ed.  Herbert  was  painting  Avith  great  zeal. 

“  Are  you  A’exed,  .John  ?” 

“Why?”  said  Herbert,  carelessly. 
“Miss  Spencer  Avished,  no  doubt,  to  be 
very  kind,  but  she  has  mistaken  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  her  benevolence,  and  I  confess  the 
motive  of  her  masquerade  is,  and  AA’ill 
probably  ahvays  remain,  a  mystery  to 
me  ;  but  of  course  there  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  be  vexed.” 

“  Hut  you  look  so,  John.” 

“Are  you  and  I  friends,  Jim  ?” 

“  Are  we  not  ?” 

“  Why  could  you  not  haA’o  told  me  ?” 

Herbert  referred  to  Elton’s  engage¬ 
ment,  but  Eltou  understood  him  as  to  tne 
identity  of  the  pseudo-Italian  and  Nellie. 

“  I  promised  I  would  not — a  girl’s  whim 
that’s  all.” 

“  It  does  not  matter  now.” 

Herbert  tried  to  say  something  about 
wishes  for  their  happiness,  but  a  tightness 
in  his  throat  choked  him. 

“  If  you  only  knew,  John,  how  she  Avish- 

!  es  to  serve  you - ” 

I  “  Thanks.  No  man  or  woman  living 
'  has  a  right  to  confer  favors  on  me.” 
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His  eyes  flashed  with  haughty  indigna¬ 
tion. 

The  fact  is,  as  Browning  says,  “  Who¬ 
soever  loves  must  be  in  some  sort  god  or 
worshiper,  queen  or  page and  most  of 
us,  when  we  love,  choose  what  seems  the 
royal  part — that  of  giving.  But  it  is  more 
divine  in  some  cases  to  submit  to  receive. 
And  Herbert  had  a  nature  noble  enough  to 
have  been  contented  with  the  subordinate 
one,  had  Nellie  loved  him  ;  but  Nellie  was 
betrothed  to  Elton,  and  it  was  intolerable 
to  him  to  be  indebted  to  her. 

“  When  does  Mrs.  Elton  leave  Rome  ?” 

“  In  a  week  or  ten  days — it  is  not  final¬ 
ly  settled.” 

Herbert  remained  silent  and  went  on 
working  with  a  ferocious  kind  of  vigor, 
and  Jim  thought  it  best  to  leave  him,  as 
he  obtained  nothing  but  monosyllabic  re¬ 
plies  to  bis  remarks. 

A  few  days  afterward  Miss  Spencer  re¬ 
ceived  her  ]>ortrait.  With  it  were  two  ex¬ 
quisitely  finished  landscapes,  framed  in  the 
most  elaborate  and  artistic  carving,  and  a 
note  containing  these  few  lines  : 

“  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  think  these  pic¬ 
tures  will  acquit  my  debt  to  you.  I  wish 
you  every  happiness,  and  am  rejoiced  that 
at  last  you  permit  me  to  do  so  in  your  true 
character.  Farewell. 

“  Joux  IIeuiieut.” 

No  answer  was  sent  to  this  letter  ;  but 
James,  m  Iio  found  Nellie  in  tears  over  it, 
went  to  John  to  ex|)Ostulate  with  him.  He 
found  the  studio  locked;  the  artist  had 
gone  to  Albano. 

,  CHAI*TER  III. 

A  week  afterward  Elton  called  again, 
and  found  that  Herbert  had  returned.  He 
was  looking  dreadfully  ill,  and  James  could 
see  the  traces  of  many  struggles  and  much 
mental  as  well  as  physical  suffering  on  his 
face. 

When  he  entered  the  studio,  Herbert 
was  standing  before  the  sketch  of  Nellie 
as  “  Notre  Dame  de  bon  Secours  but  he 
turned  away  savagely  and  covered  it.  It 
was  torture  to  him  that  Jim  should  see 
what  a  fool  he  was.  He  had  so  scorned 
love,  and  now — no,  no,  it  could  not  be  love 
— he  would  forget  it  entirely,  and  devote 
himself  more  diligently  than  ever  to  art. 

“I  thought  you  w'ere  to  leave  Rome 
tliis  week,  Elton  ?” 
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“  I  am  not  dreaming  of  going  away.” 

“  I  thought  you  accompanied  your  aunt 
and  sisters?” 

“No,  I  am  going  to  stay.” 

There  was  a  silence,  and  a  look  of  pain 
passed  over  Herbert’s  face. 

“  Why  do  you  stay,  Jim  ?” 

“  Because  1  am  anxious  about  some  one 
in  Rome.” 

Herliert  did  not  answer,  but  the  com¬ 
pression  of  his  lij)s  and  the  contraction  of 
his  forehead  showed  how  much  he  suffered. 

“  Come  to  Enghand,  John.” 

“You  know  it  is  impossible.  Do  your 
cousins  and  Miss  Spencer  leave  Rome  this 
week  ?” 

His  lip  blanched  as  he  said  the  word 
Spencer. 

“  In  a  week,  I  think,  or  thereabouts.” 

“  And  you  do  not  go  with  them  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  How  short  and  surly  you  are,  Jim.” 

•  “  Don’t  provoke  me,  Herbert.” 

“Dear  old  fellow,  said  Herbert,  in  a 
boyish  and  caressing  tone  which  mingled 
with  his  more  serious  moods,  “  I  know 
you  are  vexed  with  me,  and  yet  you  are 
going  to  brave  the  summer  heat,  which 
you  so  dislike,  because  you  think  as  ill  of 
my  state  of  health  as  I  do  myself.  I  am 
not  the  cold-blooded  wretch  you  think  me. 
I  accept  your  kindness,  and  thank  you  for 
it  from  my  heart.” 

James  Elton  was  moved,  but  he  was 
too  seriously  displeased  to  answer.  He 
merely  nodded,  and  left  the  studio,  mut¬ 
tering  that  Nellie  expected  him.  He 
thought  Ilerlx'rt  was  a  brute  to  Nellie, 
and  yet  .  .  .  After  he  was  gone,  Herbert 
sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  deep  thought ;  he 
then  rose,  and  again  uncovering  Nellie’s 
picture,  stood  before  it. 

“Notre  Dame  de  bon  Secours,”  he 
murmured,  “  but  not  for  me.” 

He  would  not  look  again,  and  turning 
resolutely  away,  he  sat  down  to  the  study 
he  wished  to  finish.  In  the  study,  he  had 
put  in  the  broken  column,  with  the  pa.s- 
sion-flower  crowning  it,  which  he  ha<l 
sketched  at  Mrs.  Elton’s.  The  train  of 
thought  which  it  roused  was  too  painful, 
and  he  put  it  aside.  John  Herbert  was 
in  love  at  last ;  but  his  pride  had  been 
wounded  to  the  quick.  That  Nellie,  hap 
py  in  her  engagement  with  James,  should 
seek  to  play  the  part  of  Lady  Bountiful  to 
him,  was  unendurable.  Elton’s  kindness 
itself  was  a  torture  in  certain  mooils.  He 
had  just  now,  acting  on  the  impulse  of  the 
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moment,  accepted  and  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness  ;  now,  it  Avas  a  positive  pain 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  whem  Jim 
and  lie  should  be  left  alone,  Jim  eating 
out  his  heart  in  impatience  for  the  time 
to  come  for  him  to  be  free  to  return  to 
Nellie,  and  she  waiting  eagerly  for  the 
consummation  of  her  happiness,  which  his 
death  was  to  seal. 

“  I  feel  I  shall  not  detain  him  long,”  he 
muttered. 

He  was  profoundly  miserable.  Art 
availed  him  nothing  in  this  mood.  That 
life  which  was  to  have  been  consecrated 
to  a  spiritual  idea  alone,  was  ebbing 
away ;  and  as  it  ebbed,  the  weakness  of 
his  nature  ma<le  him  sigh  weakly  for  hu¬ 
man  atfection  and  earthly  ties,  and  the 
hunger  of  the  heart  became  unajipeasable 
just  as  .all  ch.ance  of  satisfying  it  was  over. 
No  man  must  cultivate  one  part  of  his  na¬ 
ture  alone,  or  he  will  have  a  heavy  debt 
to  j)ay ;  and  perhajis  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  is  bankrupt  of  success  in  his 
most  cherished  aims,  the  latent  and  hith¬ 
erto  unemjiloyed  forces  of  his  being  will 
arise  .and  demand  a  stern  reckoning. 

Herbert  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  the  | 
fluctuation  of  his  feelings ;  but  the  heat 
became  so  suffocating,  his  power  of  com¬ 
manding  himself  was  so  overcome  by  phy¬ 
sical  weakness,  .added  to  mental  torture, 
that  he  found  he  could  not  work.  He 
thought  the  fresh  air  of  the  Campagna 
would  revive  him.  He  left  his  studio, 
and  j  uni]  ting  into  a  fincre^  told  the  coach¬ 
man  to  drive  out  of  the  Porta  S.alara.  He  j 
had  entirely  forgotten  it  was  the  first  of 
May,  and  th.at  it  was  the  d<ay  the  German 
artists  celebrate  by  a  procession  and  a 
picnic  in  the  Camjtagna.  His  coachman, 
however,  had  not  forgotten  it,  and  he 
pushed  on  his  poor  jaded,  ivearied  hacks 
till  they  reached  a  large  as.sembly  of  per¬ 
sons  who  h.ad  met  on  that  jiart  of  the 
plain  which  is  near  Poussin’s  rocks. 

Every  year  the  German  artists  and  stu¬ 
dents  hold  a  merry  festiv.al  in  the  open 
air,  in  some  jticturesque  part  of  the  Cam¬ 
pagna.  They  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  traditions  of  their  fatherland.  They 
)Aear  medieval  fancy  dresses,  they  have  a 
presuleut  enthroned  on  a  fanciful  car,  and 
all  are  decorated  with  swords,  or  rather 
with  scabbards,  for  the  we.apon  inside  is  a 
A'ery  bloodless  one — a  mere  wooden  bl.adc, 
with  the  device,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill,” 
emblazoned  in  large  Gothic  characters 
on  it. 


It  depends  a  good  deal  on  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  how  the  festa  goes  off;  but  when  it 
is  a  popular  member  of  the  fraternity  of 
.artists,  or  one  who  has  a  spirit  of  inven¬ 
tion,  or  rather  of  organization,  nothing 
can  be  gayer  or  more  pleasant  than  this 
May  holiday. 

Bright  colors,  pretty  women,  pictur¬ 
esque  costumes  ;  over  all,  the  Roman  sky, 
with  its  serene  and  changeless  blue  ;  be¬ 
neath  all,  the  earth,  with  its  carpet  of 
wild  flowers  and  tender  vernal  grass;  and 
around  all,  th.at  balmy,  lucid  air  which  it 
is  a  positive  enjoyment  to  breathe,  and 
Avhich  seems  to  soothe  sorrow  as  much  as 
it  heals  pain. 

Then  there  are  all  sorts  of  games,  races, 
running  in  sacks,  leajting,  wrestling ;  the 
Teutonic  element  asserting  itself  forcibly, 
partly  in  these  athletic  sports,  j)artly  in 
th.at  exquisite  music  which  is  heard  after 
the  noise  h.as  ceased. 

At  this  particular  festa  was  present  an 
English  lady  Avho  had  been  once  a  cele¬ 
brated  queen  of  song,  both  in  Italy  and 
England.  She  was  an  artist  by  God’s 
gift  as  well  as  by  heredit.ary  claim,  and 
the  artists  present  Avere  desirous  of  ren¬ 
dering  her  due  homage. 

After  the  jovial  dinner,  which  was 
eaten  jncnic  fashion  on  the  grass,  about 
a  dozen  young  men  di.'saftpeared  for  a 
fcAV  minutes,  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  sound,  the  iK^autiful  well-tutored 
voices  sang  a  chorus  composed  for  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

Surely  music,  like  color,  is  one  of  God’s 
esj>ecial  charities.  Use  might  shape  fonn, 
and  sound  be  intelligible  in  Avords,  but 
Avhat  a  gray  dumb  Avorld  it  Avould  then 
be  !  Noav,  if  Ave  seek  for  beauty  for  the 
eye,  comes  color  to  enchant  us ;  if  we 
seek  for  beauty  for  the  ear,  we  are  rav¬ 
ished  by  melody,  and  thus  to  man  it  is 
given  not  only  to  live,  but  to  enjoy.  The 
voices  swelled  in  full  accord,  then  sank, 
and  the  echoes  j)rolonged  the  sweet  ca¬ 
dence  till  every  he.art  was  stirred  with  the 
passionate  melancholy  of  the  strain. 

One  person  in  a  group  among  the  list¬ 
eners  was  moved  to  tears.  Nellie,  with 
Mrs.  Elton  and  her  daughters,  w’as  pre¬ 
sent.  The  music  had  touched  l»er  as  few 
things  could  have  done,  and  her  tears  fell 
fast.  She  moved  away,  and  wandered 
over  the  grass  till  she  found  she  had 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  mound  at 
the  foot  of  Avhich  all  the  gay  company 
was  assembled.  It  Avas  a  respite  to  her 
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to  find  herself  alone,  and  she  went  on,  till 
she  Stood  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  which 
entirely  shut  out  from  her  the  revelers 
below,  though  fragmentary  chords  from 
the  music  rose  with  a  sweetness  made 
more  touching  by  the  breaks  and  pauses 
caused  by  the  distance. 

Nellie  was  in  a  very  despondent  state 
of  mind.  She  h.ad  failed  in  her  plan,  and 
failure  is  always  bitter.  Nellie  was  a 
charming  creature ;  but  charming  crea¬ 
tures,  let  me  whisper  it  in  your  ear, 
are  often  self-willed  and  proud.  Nellie 
was  very  proud,  and  she  had  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  find  herself  baffled  ;  nay,  it 
seemed  very  like  being  twice  rejected. 
Yes :  tlie  ugly  thought  would  come  ;  she 
turned  pale  as  she  reflected  on  it,  and 
then  the  ]>aleness  gave  way  to  a  warm  in¬ 
dignant  blush.  It  never  occurred  to  Nel¬ 
lie  that  any  one  could  misunderstand  her 
relations  with  James.  He  was  her  bro¬ 
ther,  her  guardian,  her  old  friend,  (not 
such  Jin  old  friend  as  Herbert,  though  ;) 
but  such  a  sUiid,  steady  fellow  could  never 
be  thought  of  in  any  other  capacity  but 
that  of  adviser,  consoler,  guide.  It  was 
sweet,  however,  to  have  such  an  affection 
to  fall  back  on.  He  loved  Herbert,  too, 
so  daarly ;  and  Herbert  had  accepted  his 
offer  of  remaining  with  him — that  was 
one  comfort. 

Nellie  resolved  to  make  him  promise 
faithfully  to  let  her  know  every  particular 
of  Ilerbc'rt’s  health.  She  did  not  dare  al¬ 
low  even  to  herself  (poor  Nellie!)  that 
there  w.as  much  to  fear  in  Herbert’s 
state ;  nor  did  she  acknowledge  why  all 
her  hopes  were  thus  bound  in  Herbert’s 
life,  and  that  the  gratitude  of  the  child 
had  merged  into  the  absorbing  love  of  the 
woman.  She  was  too  innocent  and  too 
girlish  clearly  to  understand  her  own  feel¬ 
ings.  She  only  knew  she  was  very  un¬ 
happy. 

While  she  was  thus  musing,  a  slow 
step  at  her  side  made  her  look  up,  and  a 
voice  sudtlenly  addressed  her : 

“  Miss  Spencer !  is  it  possible  ?” 

It  was  Herbert.  He  had  got  out  of  his 
carriage  and  sent  it  away,  while  he  wan¬ 
dered  as  far  as  he  could  from  the  gay 
pleasure-seekers  below. 

Nellie  recovered  herself  at  once. 

“  Why  impossible,  Mr.  Herbert  ?” 

“  I  could  not  fancy  you  would  be  left 
alone.” 

“  Why  should  I  have  less  liberty  than 
other  people  ?  I  was  a  little  tired,  and  I 
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fancied  I  could  enjoy  the  music  better 
here,”  Nellie  answered,  |>etulantly.  It  is 
often  a  woman’s  armor  when  she  feels  most 
weak  and  humble. 

“  What  a  pathos  underlies  their  gayest 
songs  with  the  Germans,  do  you  not  think 
so  ?”  He  plunged  at  once  into  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  could  be  impersonal,  for  there 
was  a  tone  in  her  voice  which  stung 
him. 

“  Yes  ;  it  is  very  perceptible  in  such  a 
chorus  as  this,  which  is  joyous  and  genial, 
but  in  which  there  is  a  depth  so  different 
from  the  light,  sparkling  brindisi  of  an 
Italian  composer.’’ 

“  Yes  ;  the  Italians  have  much  more  sin¬ 
gle-mindedness,  or  single-heartedness,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  than  we  have ;  they  love, 
hate,  enjoy,  suffer  with  a  more  simple  whole¬ 
ness  than  we  Northerners.” 

“  There  is  not  that  mingling  of  oppos¬ 
ing  currents ;  with  us,  even  in  joy,  there 
is  perceptible  a  yearning  for  the  unattain¬ 
ed  and  unattainable ;  and  in  our  grief 
there  is  always  a  note  of  aspiration,  of 
victory.” 

“  If  I  may  spe.ak  as  a  painter,  the  Italians 
know  blue  and  red  —  the  Germans  under¬ 
stand  violet  and  orange.” 

“  I  suppose  the  perfect  individual  would 
1m?  one  who  manages  the  whole  scale  of 
color,  blends  hope  with  grief,  humility  with 
joy.” 

“  It  is  the  same  with  the  countenance  : 
how  plainly  we  read  these  expressive  faces 
around  us^  our  Northern  ones  are  almost 
inscrutable.” 

Nellie  thought  so  too,  and  Avished  she 
could  read  Herbert’s.  He  was  so  pale,  he 
looked  so  ill,  and  yet  in  his  eyes  was  a 
troubled  gleam  whenever  he  met  hers, 
which  gave  a  fire  and  a  glow  to  his  whole 
face.  She  had  a  dim  consciousness  that 
no  man  who  was  utterly  indifferent  to¬ 
ward  her  could  so  have  looked.  But  his 
words  and  manner  belied  his  eyes. 

Both  felt  too  constrained,  however,  to 
prolong  the  interview,  and  they  rose  and 
turned  their  steps  downwards. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  cle.ar  and  cloudless  he.aven8  were  deep¬ 
ening  into  that  wonderful  orange -tint 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  Roman  sunsets — a 
color  at  once  transparent,  yet  deep.  But 
this  evening  Herbert’s  artist  eye  was  blind 
to 

“  The  strange  superfluous  glory  of  ibe  air.” 

They  walked  side  by  side  with  drooping 
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eyes  and  silent  lips ;  with  the  same  sad 
thought  in  the  hearts  of  each,  that  it  was 
certainly  the  last  time  they  should  so  walk 
tojjether. 

Oh !  if  the  earth  on  which  we  tread 
could  be  conscious  of  the  feelings  which 
make  heavy  the  once  light  foot,  or  if  the 
sky  could  guess  why  our  eyes  turn  away 
from  its  blue  arch,  it  might  be  that  a  voice 
of  comfort  and  consolation  would  be  heard 
to  whisper  to  us.  But  it  never  maj^  be 
so  ;  and  now,  as  ever,  all  nature  was  silent 
and  unpitying;  and  Herbert  and  Xellie 
never  forgot  the  mi.sery  of  that  walk,  the 
smiling  recklessness  of  the  sunny  scene 
around  them,  nor  the  relentless  serenity  of 
the  blue  above  them. 

When  they  reached  the  Eltons,  Jim 
was  startled  at  seeing  them  together.  He 
anxiously  |)erusetl  their  faces  to  see  if 
there  had  been  pardon  or  reconciliation  ; 
but  they  were  both  so  pale  and  sad,  he 
saw  there  was  no  change.  Herbert  said 
a  few  words  of  civil  greeting,  and  then 
took  his  leave. 

Every  one  was  beginning  to  move,  and 
the  carriages  were  assembled.  The  ser¬ 
vants  were  running  about  after  their  re¬ 
spective  padroni,  packing  up  baskets,  and 
gathering  cloaks.  But,  as  sometimes  ha|)- 
peiis  in  such  cases,  there  was  some  ditticiilty 
in  arranging  the  various  parties.  There 
ha<l  been  an  accumulation  of  people,  and 
no  corresponding  stretching  and  elastic 
|K)wer  in  the  equipages. 

Nellie  had  come  in  her  own  carriage 
with  3Irs.  Elton  and  the  two  girls,  and 
Elton  on  the  box  ;  but  a  lady  and  her  son 
had  joined  their  party,  and  there  was  some 
hesitation  as  to  how  they  could  be  accom¬ 
modated.  Nellie  settle<l  it  in  a  moment. 
She  said  she  would  walk  part  of  the  way 
with  Elton,  and  the  first  empty  vehicle 
that  could  be  fouml  was  to  be  sent  back 
for  her.  She  was  rejoiced  at  the  prospect 
of  the  quiet  Utt-h-tite  with  Elton,  instead 
of  the  chattering  of  his  sisters  and  the 
platitudes  of  his  aunt.  Some  apologies 
were  made ;  and  the  young  man  who  had 
joined  the  party  on  purpose  to  improve 
Ills  acquaintance  with  the  heiress,  looked 
considerably  disappointed. 

Nellie  drew  down  her  vail,  and  walked 
silently  beside  Jim.  He  commenced  mak¬ 
ing  some  observations  on  the  day,  but  she 
was  silent,  and  his  remarks  remained  unan- 
swcreil.  At  last  she  said  : 

“When  will  you  write  to  me,  Jim  ?” 

“As  soon  as  you  please,  Nellie.” 


“  I  rely  on  your  writing  to  me  very  often 
long  letters,  telling  me  all  you  do,  where 
you  go,  who  you  see  —  how  Herbert  is.” 
Her  voice  sank  as  she  added  the  last  in¬ 
junction. 

“I  promise  you,  Nell.” 

Elton’s  br.ave  heart  felt  a  pang,  but  he 
coiKjuered  it  nobly.  All  he  did  was  pre¬ 
cious  in  her  eyes  now,  because  through 
him  she  would  hear  of  Herbert.  The  most 
unselfish  of  mortals  could  not  be  insensible 
to  the  sting  of  such  a  thought,  but  he  was 
too  generous  to  allow  it  to  rankle. 

Gradually  the  distance  between  them 
and  the  few  pedestrians  besides  themselves 
increase<l,  and  they  were  left  to  almost 
utter  solitude. 

“  You  will  be  very  tired,  I  fear,  Nellie,” 
said  Jim,  observing  her  languid  and  spirit¬ 
less  step. 

“No;  but  I  wLsh  we  could  never  reach 
Home.” 

“  I  fear  it  M  ill  be  very  late  before  M’e 
shall  do  so.  It  is  so  difficult  to  find  car¬ 
riages  at  this  hour.” 

Presently  a  speck  in  the  distance  be¬ 
came  visible,  approaching  them ;  it  came 
nearer,  enlarged,  and  they  saw’  a  common 
calesse^  driven  by  a  rustic-looking  man, 
and  drau’n  by  a  spirited  but  rather  restive 
horse. 

Elton  hailed  it.  Would  the  man  take 
them  to  Home,  or  w’ould  he  —  for  Elton 
saw  there  was  only  place  for  two — follow 
them  on  foot,  and  repossess  himself  of  his 
equipage  after  it  deposited  Elton  and  Nellie 
at  home  ? 

The  man  demurred ;  he  was  going  back 
to  his  OM’n  house.  It  M'as  late,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  M’ould  oblige  him  to  pass  a  night  in 
Home  ;  however,  on  j)romise  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  remuneration  for  all  this  inconven¬ 
ience,  he  consented. 

Elton  handed  Nellie  in,  and  jumped  in 
himself,  the  man  holding  the  horse  mean- 
•ivhile. 

“  E  un  poco  fiero.  Signore ;  bada,  bada,”  * 
he  added,  as,  having  taken  the  reins, 
Elton  set  off.  The  horse  evidently  did 
not  like  retracing  his  steps  from  the  pleas¬ 
ant  road  leading  to  his  stable  and  sup¬ 
per.  His  bells  and  scarlet  tassels  shook 
most  ominously ;  and  the  curious  gilt  hook 
M'hich  rises  from  the  collar  of  the  bar¬ 
baric  Homan  harness,  and  to  Avhich  w'as, 
as  usual,  appended  a  tuft  of  fiery-look- 
ing  feathers,  matching  the  tuft  fastened 
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on  his  foreliead,  nodded  verj'  viciously 
from  side  to  side  as  he  felt  the  bit  and  reins. 

“What  a  brute,”  said  Elton;  “he  will 
pull  my  w’rists  off.”  Nellie,  to  whom  the 
very  sensation  of  physical  fear  was  un¬ 
known,  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  con¬ 
test.  “  Hush,  Nellie,  for  God’s  sake.  If 
he  kicks,  we  are  done  for ;  and  there  are 
some  ugly  bits  of  road  between  us  and 
Rome.” 

Nothing  but  Elton’s  strong  hand  could 
have  curbed  the  horse  at  all ;  but  his  nerves 
were  not  of  iron,  and  he  was  anxious  about 
Nellie. 

“  If  we  were  only  clear  of  the  gap,”  he 
said. 

“  What  gap  ?” 

“  They  are  m.aking  a  new  road  in  a  more 
direct  line  from  the  gate ;  and  where  it 
meets  this  one  there  is  a  sharj)  turn,  which 
might  be  awkward,  for  on  one  si<le  it  sud¬ 
denly  falls  several  feet.” 

The  shocks  and  strains  which  the  little 
calesse  bad  endured  seemed  to  try  its 
springs  to  the  utmost,  as  the  horse  would 
gallop  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  plunge 
and  swerve  in  the  most  headlong  man¬ 
ner. 

“It  is  quite  U8eles.s,  Nell.  You  must 
jump  out.  Here,  my  good  fellow,”  said 
Elton  to  a  man  whom  they  were  overtak¬ 
ing,  “  hold  his  head  for  a  minute.” 

The  man  turned :  it  was  IIerl)ert.  He 
obeyed,  and  stood  in  the  path  as  the  horse 
came  up,  and  held  him. 

“  Nellie,  jump  out,”  called  Jim,  .almost 
throwing  her  from  the  carriage  as  he  leaj)- 
ed  out  himself. 

Nellie  was  so  confused  and  bewildered 
that  she  lost  her  presence  of  mind.  She 
stumbled  and  fell,  fortunately  clear  of  the 
carriage.  The  horse,  held  in  for  a  moment, 
swerved  aside,  and  then,  with  headlong 
fury,  plunged  onward.  In  a  moment  ca- 
lesse  and  horse  were  in  the  gap. 

Herbert  and  Elton  r.aised  Nell.  She 
was  stunned  by  her  fall. 

“  Lift  her,”  said  J ames.  “  I  will  go  to 
that  accursed  horse  ;  but  you  must  carry 
her  down  the  b.ank  yonder.  I  think  there 
is  a  little  rill  of  water  there. 

Herbert  did  not  s,ay  that  the  horse’s  sud¬ 
den  swerving  had  bruised  and  nearly  dis¬ 
located  his  shoulder.  He  lifted  Nellie  .and 
carried  her  to  the  stream.  When  Nellie 
came  to  her  senses,  her  hat  was  off  her 
face,  her  hair  wet,  but  she  saw  no  one. 

she  called  J.ames. 

“James  is  with  the  horse,”  said  Her- 
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bert.  She  then  found  he  was  st.anding 
leaning  against  the  bank,  but  he  did  not 
turn  round. 

“  Who  bought  me  here  ?” 

“James  told  me  to  do  so.”  Ilis  voice 
was  very  weak  and  low. 

“Again!”  muttered  Nellie,  “again  I 
owe  mv  life  to  him.  How  unfortunate  I 
am !  lie  has  no  right  to  do  it.” 

“No  right,  Miss  Spencer,”  said  Her¬ 
bert,  who  had  turned  round  .and  showed 
a  face  so  deathly  pale  that  Nellie  was  awt*- 
struck.  She  could  not  continue  her  re¬ 
proach — half  jest,  half  e.arnest — but  ap¬ 
proached  him  frightened  and  penitent. 
.\t  this  moment,  a  carriage  advanced  to¬ 
ward  them,  which  proved  to  be  the  one 
sent  by  Mrs.  Elton,  with  Nellie’s  own 
servant  on  the  box. 

.Isiines,  having  found  the  c.alesse  8h.at- 
tered  to  pieces,  and  the  horse  reiluced  to 
docility  from  fright,  bade  the  servant  le.ad 
it  on  to  Rome,  .and  Nellie  .and  he  got  into 
the  other  carriage;  Herbert  would  have 
turned  away,  but  Elton  made  him  get  in 
too. 

“  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  hurt  ?”  said 
James  to  Nellie. 

“No  ;  only  sh.aken  and  bruised.” 

“  What  an  end  to  our  day  of  pleasure !” 
continued  .Tim,  but  the  two  other  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  carri.age  were  perfectly  silent, 
and  he  said  no  more. 

When  they  arrived  .at  Via  Gregoriana, 
Nellie  was  assisted  out  by  James.  She 
tunied  round  and  looked  wistfully  .at  Her¬ 
bert,  but  after  one  glance  he  had  tunied 
away. 

“  God  bless  him  !  he  has  8.avcd  my  life 
again,”  she  said,  .as  she  and  Elton  went  in, 
having  given  orders  for  the  coa<!hman  to 
drop  Herbert  at  his  studio. 

After  stopping  for  half  an  hour  to  ex- 

filain  matters  to  Mrs.  Elton,  James  Avent 
lome,  and  then  thought  he  would  go  and 
see  .after  Herbert,  whose  looks  and  silence 
had  alarmed  him. 

At  the  door  there  was  a  little  crowd, 
and  the  carriage  Avhich  had  taken  him 
home  w’as  still  in  the  street,  while  the 
coachman  was  answering  questions  right 
and  left. 

JR  quasi  mortof  Avere  the  Avords  he 
heard. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  he  asked. 

A  dozen  voices  replied  that  the  Signor 
forestiere  had  fainted,  and  had  been  oblig¬ 
ed  to  be  carried  into  his  studio.  That  he 
was  dying,  if  not  dead. 
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James  rushed  upstairs — the  studio  was 
full  of  persons,  but  Herbert  was  not  there ; 
he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  bed-room, 
there  were  some  people  busy  alxmt  the 
l>ed,  and  on  it  John  Herbert  lay,  with 
blood  staining  his  lips ;  he  had  broken  a 
blood-vessel. 

“  It  is  all  over,  dear  fellow,”  he  whis- 

I)ered,  in  a  ho.arse  voice ;  “  but  tell  her  I 
oved  her.  You  will  forgive  me,  I  know, 
for  I  have  never  let  her  see  it.  I  knew  j 
she  was  yours ;  but  why  not  tell  me,  Jim  ?” 

“Mine!  (Jod  help  you,  Herl)ert,  how 
could  you  be  so  deceived  ?  I  love  her,  as 
you  may  guess,  but  Nellie  has  no  feeling 
for  me  but  regard,  friendship,  confidence. 

I  saw  it  at  once,  and  have  never  breathed 
a  word  of  my  feelings  to  her.” 

A  strange,  wild  light  gleamed  in  Her¬ 
bert’s  eyes,  but  only  for  a  moment ;  “  tell 
her,  then,  I  loved  her,  darling  Nellie.” 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  strong, 
and  he  fainted  again. 

Klton  had  sent  for  the  l)est  surgeon  in 
Home,  and  he  arrived,  forttinately,  almost 
immedijitely.  After  three  or  four  hours  of 
great  j>erif,  the  effusion  of  blood  was 
stanched,  and  the  ease  ])ronounced  not 
entirely  hopeless.  Constant  watching  was 
enjoined.  Weakness  and  fever  were  both 
to  be  guarded  against,  but  if  .all  went  well, 
the  enforced  care  .and  repose  might,  so 
said  the  great  authority,  restore  his  health, 
which  evidently  had  been  much  shaken. 

“  Dear  Nell,’’  wrote  Elton,  “  I  c.an  not 
le.ave  Herbert;  his  exertions  to-dav  have 
ended  in  a  broken  blood-vessel.  f)o  not 
Ik,*  fiightened ;  great  care  is  re<|uired,  but 
the  worst  of  the  danger  is  over.  He  was 
in  gre.at  j)eril  for  some  hours.  I  shall  not 
leave  hitn  for  a  d.ay  or  two.  Take  care  of 
yourself.  I  M  ill  send  you  .another  bulle¬ 
tin  to-morroM'.  How  he  loves  you,  Nell! 
He  had  got  some  preposterous  nonsense 
into  his  he.ad  before ;  but  when  he  thought 
it  was  all  over  w  ith  him,  he  held  me  to 
him  and  Avhispered,  Mith  Avhat  we  all 
thought  was  his  last  breath:  ‘Tell  her 
how  I  loved  her.  Darling  Nellie.’  Will 
this  bring  b.ack  the  color  to  your  cheek, 
and  the  light  to  your  eyes  ?  It  was  all  a 
mistake  bc'fore !’’ 

The  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  the  martyr 
in  his  shirt  of  fire,  have  rarely  overcotne 
self  more  nobly  and  entirely  than  did 
James  Klton  when  he  wrote  the  last  few’ 
sentences  of  his  letter.  He  disp.atched  it 
at  ten  o’clock,  and  composed  himself  for 
the  night,  leaving  the  door  between  the 


bed-room  and  studio  half-open,  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  air  might  enter  the  room  during  the 
warm  May  night. 

Herbert  continued  asleep;  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  was  so  great,  and  nature  was  also  as¬ 
serting  her  right  to  replace  the  rest  he  had 
so  mercilessly  robbed  himself  of  for  so 
many  months  and  years.  Elton  was  doz¬ 
ing,  too,  be  it  said  ;  in  fact,  good,  p.aticnt 
Klton  was  tired  out,  but  it  w’as  a  very 
slight  doze,  for  he  started  to  his  feet  on 
healing  a  sound  of  a  passer-by  in  the  street. 
All  was  quiet  again.  He  had  heard  about 
ten  minutes  after  the  movement  in  the 
street,  a  slight  rustle  in  the  curtains  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bed,  but  he  fancied  it 
was  the  window,  or  some  outer  door  lie- 
yond,  which  had  admitted  a  little  air,  and 
he  did  not  move. 

About  dawn  Herliert  awoke.  He  moan¬ 
ed  a  little,  and  with  the  vague  unrest  of 
we.akness,  stretched  out  his  arms.  A  hand 
held  a  cui)  with  a  cordial  to  his  lips. 

“Thank  you,  .lim,”  he  said,  and  press¬ 
ed  the  hand.  It  was  so  soft  and  small 
that  he  involuntarily  op'iied  his  eyes. 

A  fem.ale  figure  was  bending  over  him  ; 
there  was  tender  compassion,  but  there 
was  something  more  solemn  and  more  ex¬ 
alted  in  those  divine  eyes. 

“  Notre  Dame  de  bon  Seconra  !  Oh !  if 
I  dream  may  I  never  wake  again.”  His 
senses  seemed  swaying  to  and  fro  on  the 
verge  of  delirium. 

It  was  a  low  but  mort.al  voice  which  re¬ 
plied: 

“W.as  all  the  debt  to  be  mine,  John? 
were  you  to  s.ave  my  life  twice,  and  this 
time  at  the  risk  of  your  own,  and  was  I 
mrer  to  prove  that  I  M’as  grateful  to  you 
— that  I  loved  you  ?” 

The  last  words  M  ere  added  in  compliance 
M’ith  the  M’ild  and  questioning  ardor  in  the 
holloM'  eyes  M  hich  M’ere  fixed  on  her,  and 
then  she  bent  low  over  his  h.and,  and  Her¬ 
bert  felt  Nellie’s  te.ars  fall  first  on  it. 

Six  months  aftciMvard  John  Herlx*rt  was 
p.ainting  at  his  great  picture.  He  M’as 
paler,  thinner,  but  the  M'hole  man  looked 
vivified  into  health  and  happiness.  He 
and  Nellie  had  been  married  a  month.  It 
M’as  NovemlKir,  and  they  had  returned  to 
Home. 

“IIoM’areyou  getting  on,  Herbert?” 
said  Elton. 

“  Famously ;  but  M’hen  did  you  .arrive  ?” 

“  Only  last  night.  I  am  en  route  to  the 
East.” 

“  Nonsense,”  s.aid  a  voice  from  the 
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loggia,  and  there,  framed  in  bv  the  hang- 1  “Yes,  thanks  to  you,  Jim,  a  model  and 
ing  tendrils  of  the  tardy  vine,  'S’^ellie  look-  j  a  wife.  I  owe  you  both.” 
ed  down  uimn  them,  radiant  with  beauty  John  Herbert  never  attained^to  great 
and  beautiful  with  joy.  precision  or  order,  but  he  became  a  great 

“  I  will  not  hear  of  your  going,  dear  old  painter,  and  in  all  his  picture.^  there  was 
Jim,”  she  said  ;  “  you  must  stay  this  win-  the  same  noble  head,  with  its  deep  and 
ter  with  us.  We  will  make  you  so  happy.”  spiritual  eyes,  and  its  lovely,  loving  mouth. 

“You  have  the  right  model  at  last,  lie  and  Nell  were  happy  married. 

.Tohn,”  said  Elton,  with  a  strange,  M'istful  I.  B. 

look. 
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THE  IMAGE  AND  THE  ECHO. 


BY  JONATHAN  FRKKE  SLINGSBY. 


Ma  olme  t  cblo  son  qua]  eeo, 

Che  moltl  enonl  aaconde, 

E  laogulda  di  lungi  al  fln  retponde." 

lIizzorAsn. 

“  Behold,”  I  said,  “  how  yonder  sea 
Takes  to  its  breast  each  ray  of  light, 
Re-forming  there  in  effigy 

A  moon  as  bright 

“  So,  all  of  thee  that’s  fair  and  bright. 

And  all  that  makes  thee  what  thou  art. 
Fall,  like  converging  beams  of  light, 

Down  on  my  heart ; 

“And  form  an  image,  bright  and  fair 
As  that  my  loving  eyes  before. 

Upon  my  heart — and  type  it  there 
For  evermore!” 

I  cea.sed.  The  maid,  with  downcs.st  eye — 
Upon  the  lash  I  spied  a  tear — 

Sat  pensively ;  but  no  reply 
Came  to  my  ear. 

And  silent  there  we  sat  a  space : 

At  length  the  maiden  raised  her  eye. 

The  moonlight  trembled  on  her  face — 

But  no  reply. 

Then  as  the  silence  grew  to  pain, 

’Twas  broken  by  the  bittern’s  cry ; 

The  woods  gave  back  the  “  boom”  a^in — 
Still  no  reply. 

When  on  the  night  air  languidly 
At  last  the  failing  echo  died. 

Those  dear  lips  parted  with  a  sigh — 
f  The  maid  replied : 


I  BAT  one  night  beside  my  love — 

Twas  in  &e  green-leaved  month  of  June — 

And  luminous  our  heads  above 

Hung  the  round  moon. 

The  waveless  sea  lay  slumbering  near. 
Whereon  the  planet  vividly 

Was  pictured  forth  as  bright  and  clear 
As  in  the.  sky. 

The  wooded  hills  rose  sheer  and  high 
On  either  side  our  sylvan  bower  ; 

No  sound  except  the  bittern’s  cry 
Woke  the  mute  hour. 

And  on  that  moon  in  sky  and  wave 
We  gazed  with  full  hearts  silently ; 

But  to  our  thoughts  expression  gave 
Nor  maid  nor  I. 

The  fire  within  my  heart  that  glowed 
At  length  from  out  its  prison  broke  : 

Forth  from  roy  lips  the  hot  words  flowed — 
My  love  I  spoke. 

And  when  the  tale  at  last  was  told, 

(So  far  as  heart  can  utterance  find,) 

New  to  each  ear,  and  yet  as  old 
As  human-kind. 

Then  by  a  figure’s  aid  I  strove 
To  show  what  words  can  ne’er  impart. 

How  she  that  was  my  life  of  love 
Dwelt  in  my  heart 
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“  List  1  when  the  cry  of  yonder  bird 
Strikes  on  the  wooded  hills  around, 
IIow  for  a  space  no  cry  is  heard 
In  mimic  sound. 

“  The  hills  within  their  leafy  heart 
Take  all  the  sound,  and  there  retain 
One  lialf  for  aye — the  other  part 
Restore  again. 

“  Restore  it  on  the  echo’s  tongue 
That  yields  it  slow  and  lingeringly, 
As  though  unwillingly  ’twere  wrung 
From  rock  and  tree. 

“  My  heart  is  like  those  wooded  hills ; 

It  hides  away  the  words  that  fell. 

And  holds  them  till  their  sweetness  Blls 
Its  every  cell. 

“  Nor  maryel  that  my  lips  arc  slow 
To  render  back  each  loving  word. 


A  maiden’s  lips  are  loth  to  show  > 

Her  heart  is  stirred. 

“And  blame  me  not  that  when  I  speak 
I  tell  but  half  the  love  I  feel 
Or  that  my  tongue  would  let  my  cheek 
I  The  rest  reveaL 

^  “  For,  like  the  echo,  I  would  fain 
At  last  give  back  thy  love  in  part, 

And  all  that’s  unreturned  retain 
Safe  in  my  heart” 

Along  the  sea  a  night  breeze  strayed ; 

The  imaged  moon  had  ceased  to  shine- 
But  on  my  breast  her  head  was  laid, 

Her  hand  in  mine ! 

What  skills  it  further  to  impart 
[  That  tale  of  love  beneath  the  moon  ? 
’Twas  thus  I  won  a  maiden’s  heart 
One  night  in  June. 
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Tins  little  volume  is  elegantly  got  up. 
The  illustrations  are  very  rich  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  It  is  the  production  of  a  thoughtful 
and  well-informed  man,  no  doubt  quite 
comjietent  to  enlighten  and  interest  his 
readers,  or,  should  he  lecture,  his  hearers. 
Still,  after  purchasing  the  volume,  we  are 
constrained  to  say  we  felt  disappointed. 
We  n.aturally  looked  for  infonnation  upon 
one  subject,  and  we  found  the  book  gave 
us  information  upon  another.  In  truth, 
the  volume  differs  very  little  from  an  or¬ 
dinary  essay  upon  the  first  elementary 
facts  of  astronomy.  We  naturally  expect- 
th.at  it  would  describe  the  starry  hea¬ 
vens,  so  far  as  they  are  knowui,  and  enable 
the  comparatively  illiterate  and  uninitiated 
in  the  science  of  the  telescope  to  discover 
the  greater  numV)er  of  the  constellations. 
We  wonder  that  no  pen  has  been  employ- 

•  The  Common  SightM  in  the  Heavent,  and  how  to 
See  and  Know  them.  By  Captain  A.  W.  Dkatsox, 
It.  A.  Chapman  &  Hall 

Heligio  Chemiei.  The  Chemietry  of  the  Stars. 
By  GaoF.ai  Wilson. 
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I  ed  upon  this  pleasant  task  of  mapping  out 
for  youthful  eyes  the  nightly  heavens. 
At  the  same  time,  we  believe  the  only 
method  for  obtaining  a  real  knowledge  m 
by  a  patient  study  of  the  celestial  ^lobe. 
The  volume  is  small,  and  of  a  very  simple 
character.  It  is  not  in  its  province  to 
venture  into  any  of  the  problems  and  more 
remote  and  mysterious  fields  of  the  science. 
The  following  interesting  passage  illus¬ 
trates  Captain  Drayson’s  thoughtful  meth¬ 
od  at  once  of  conveying  and  dueidating 
information : 

“  From  the  experiments  of  various  philoso¬ 
phers  it  has  been  shown  that,  when  a  magnet  is 
made  to  rotate  upon  its  axis,  it  will  cause  many 
substances  near  it,  as  well  as  gases^  to  rotate 
also.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  substances 
should  be  themselves  peroeptibly  magnetic ;  for 
clay  and  woo<l  have  been  found  to  be  thus  influ¬ 
enced.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  the  rotation 
of  the  sun  causes  in  some  way  the  rotation  of 
the  various  planets  ?  and  may  we  not  have  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  an  ejfrct  only,  when  we 
speak  of  gravity,  and  the  laws  of  gravity  ? 
The  individual  who  observed  the  effect  of  an 
electro-magnet,,  might  possibly  at  first  overlook 
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the  fact  that  the  battery  was  the  iastrument  as 
well  worthy  of  study  as  the  piece  of  iron  which 
attracte<l  the  various  metals  placed  near  it ;  for 
the  more  tte  can  trace  effects  to  other  effecte,  the 
nearer  ve  must  be  to  causes. 

“  The  sun  is  spherical,  and  rotates  upon  an 
axis,  and  thus  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the 
planets.  A  question  which  naturally  arises 
here  is,  whether  the  sun  is  entirely  independ¬ 
ent  as  regards  its  source  of  heat-giving  power; 
or  is  it  connected  by  some  subtle  means  witb 
another  orb?  Is  the  sun,  in  fact,  a  planet  to 
some  other  sun  ?  and  is  our  earth,  and  are  the 
other  planets,  but  the  satellites  of  our  sun  ? 

“  We  have  seen  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  spots  on  the  sun  produce  some 
effects  of  a  magnetic  and  electric  character  upon 
our  earth  ;  and  we  are  by  this  fact  prepared  to 
believe  that  there  are  agencies  at  work  in  the 
universe  of  a  subtlety  and  power  beyond  our  pre¬ 
sent  knowledge  or  experience.  Thus  the  sun 
may  be  influenced  in  a  measure  by  some  distant 
twinkling  star,  which  is  yet  a  mysterious  link 
between  our  sun  and  other  portions  of  creation. 

“  If  there  were  an  inhabitant  on  one  of  Nep¬ 
tune’s  satellites,  he  might  not  think  much  of 
the  influence  of  our  sun  upon  his  primary 
planet,  and  be  might  be  sadly  puzz'ed  to  account  I 
for  the  variations  in  light  and  darkness  which 
occurred. 

“  Some  observers  have  supposed  that  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  sun  do  not  give  an  equal 
quantity  of  light  If  this  belief  be  a  truth,  it 
would  give  some  probability  to  the  supposition 
that  the  sun  is  not  entirely  independent ;  for 
we  might  conclude  that  there  was  a  summer 
and  a  winter  on  the  sun,  and  thus  that  one 
hemisphere  (the  brightest)  was  then  enjoying  | 
summer,  and  the  other  possessing  winter.” 

We  have  often  felt  that,  profound  and 
awful  indeed  as  is  the  study  of  Astronomy 
in  its  more  scientific  relations,  it  is  dis¬ 
graceful  th.at  so  little  is  known  of  the 
friendly  wanderers  who  return  to  visit  us 
night  ^»y  night,  and  season  by  season.  To 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the 
science  requires,  as  our  writer  truly  says, 
little  more  than  eyes,  a  telescope,  and  a 
few’  minuU's’  attention.  As  certainly  as  a  | 
man  may  enjoy  a  long  walk  without  a 
knowledge  either  of  an.atomy  or  of  the 
law*  of  mechanics,  so  a  man  may  enjoy  the 
constant  apiiearance  of  the  mysterious 
marvels  of  tlie  skies.  And  not  only  is  it 
somewhat  shiimeful  to  us  that  we  do  not 
know  the  forms,  it  is  not  less  so  that  we  do 
not  know  something  of  the  causes  of  vary¬ 
ing  astronomical  places  and  ap|K*arances. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  probable  that  no 
man  would  be  long  allowed  to  pursue  a 
discourse  on  a  topic  like  the  present  with¬ 
out  lK*ing  questioned  as  to  the  utility  of 
such  studies.  Why,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
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said,  why  wdth  wandering  wing  pursue 
your  flight  from  world  to  world  ?  Why 
not  fix  the  eye  on  the  earth  and  on  the 
objects  of  attention  which  absorb  the  at¬ 
tention  here  ?  Why  attempt  at  .all  a  spt'cu- 
lation  lK‘yond  the  boundaries  of  the  earth  ‘i 
In  an  age  like  this,  what  purpose  do  you 
intend  to  subserve  by  observing  those  bo¬ 
dies  so  dimly  seen,  removed  so  far  from 
us  in  space,  and  so  insignificant  in  their 
relation  to  our  human  being? 

And  in  rejily  to  this  question  it  might 
be  inst<autly  rejilied  that  all  things  are  not 
to  be  regarded  so.  Use  !  What  is  the  use 
of  a  flower  ?  and  yet  a  poor  man  will  fre¬ 
quently  lay  out  a  penny  upon  one.  What 
is  the  use  of  a  glorious  painting — a  Mu¬ 
rillo,  a  Claude,  a  Turner,  or  a  Wilkie  ?  and 
j’et  we  hang  them  in  our  best  rooms,  and 
m  the  most  chosen  jilaccs  of  our  land. 
What  is  the  use  of  a  rainbow  ?  and  yet  we 
greet  it — of  a  glorious  sunset  ?  and  yet 
we  st.ay  to  look  at  it — of  a  bird’s  song? 
and  yet  we  h.alt  to  listen  to  it,  even  in  the 
depths  of  a  wood  in  a  dark  night.  We 
must  not  restrict  .all  our  feelings  and 
thoughts  merely  to  the  market  .able  com- 
moditv  of  utilit.ari.anism, 

AnA  yet  we  may  say  the  subject  is  use¬ 
ful.  It  is  impossible  to  lift  uj)  the  eye  to 
magnificent  objects  without  elevation  of 
the  soul.  All  that  tends  to  exalt  the  hu¬ 
man  thought  is  useful ;  all  that  touches 
the  chords  of  deep  feeling  is  usidul ;  all 
that  stirs  the  highest  impulses,  or  aw.akens 
most  momentous  (luestionings,  is  useful ; 
all  that  (juickens  tne  human  heart  to  its 
best  destiny,  or  colors  it  with  the  most 
georgeoiis  lights  and  shades,  or  leads  it  in 
womlerful  and  varied  wanderings  through 
the  aisles  of  the  universal  temple,  whether 
those  aisles  be  illuminated  by  the  flashing 
of  jil.anets  over  the  dark  arch  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  spaces  or  through  the  veins  and 
tubes  of  the  le.af  or  the  flower,  ail  must  be 
useful. 

Now,  in  connection  with  what  we  may 
entitle  Transcendental  Astronomy.,  there 
are  some  thoughts  which  all  jktsoiis, 
certainly  all  persons  not  merely  e<lu- 
cated,  but  of  any  degree  of  sensi¬ 
bility  or  feeling,  must  have  expe¬ 
rienced.  As  for  instance,  first.,  the  pro¬ 
found  and  unvarying  calm  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  shining  constantly  the  same  over 
the  mutations  and  tumults  of  the  earth. 
To  most  observers  their  places  never  seem 
to  change.  We  know  nothing  so  aflecting 
(and  we  have  felt  it  so)  as  to  l)e  stricken 
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by  a  great  griefs  a  great  bereavement,  a 
great  unbelief,  and  to  go  out  beneath  the 
night,  an<l  look  np  at  those  calm,  bright, 
awful  solitudes;  always  the  same,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  village  church-yard,  or  in  the 
cemetery  of  some  crowded  metropolitiin 
city,  threading  your  way  among  the  moun¬ 
tain  lonelinesses  or  forest  silences,  or  in 
the  stillness  of  your  own  garden.  How 
deep  their  hush !  how  profound  their 
calm  !  Who  has  not  l)een  affected  by  the 
thought  that  while  all  is  evanescence  and 
ch.ange  here,  there  exists  there  no  apparent 
change,  except  the  to  us  almost  imjter- 
ceptihle  motion?  They  shine  as  if  for 
ever.  The  ('haldean  hailed  the  same 
“  Bootes  leading  his  hunting-dogs  through 
the  leash  of  sidereal  fire.”  Those  stars 
gleamed  on  the  armor  of  the  Kotnan 
legions,  and  lit  up  the  Covenanters’  glen  ; 
streamed  into  the  dungeon  of  the  martyr ; 
shone  on  the  battle-field  after  the  fight, 
and  gave  a  more  ])urple  horror  to  the  red 
g(we  on  the  ocean  after  the  tempest  ;  on 
the  ISIayflower  with  its  exiled  h.and  to 
the  pine  forests  of  Plymouth  Sound  ;  and 
over  the  traveler  Drake  on  tlie  Thames, 
returning  from  his  world  voyage.  Or 
again,  second,  the  simjde  mind  will  he  no 
less  struck  by  their  coldness  than  their 
c.alm.  They  never  shine  with  the  light  of 
sympathy;  they  minister  mostly  to  the 
wailings  of  despair,  like  the  sad  faces  of 
dead  friends  who  look  mournfully  on  us 
through  the  rent  clouds  of  a  melancholy 
dreamland.  There  are  few  who  can  not 
utter  the  exclamation  attributed  to  Carlyle, 
although  we  umlerstand  he  has  repudiated 
it :  “  Eh !  it’s  a  sad  sight.”  Should  we 
not  pity  the  man  who  in  his  sorrows  could 
onlg  look  up  to  the  infinite  ami  awful 
stars;  their  coM  beauty  rej)els  all  love  and 
scares  away  all  consolation ;  drops  a  cold 
vail  over  all  8ym|)athy.  You  may  harken, 
hut  unless  you  have  had  a  message  from 
beyond  the  stars,  “  there  is  no  voice  nor 
any  to  ansteerJ’* 

And  yet  a  third  feeling  which  penetrates 
us  as  l(>ok  up  is  infinity — there  is  no  end, 
there  is  no  bound,  there  is  no  numbering 
those  hosts  whatever  they  are — whatever 
their  character  or  their  destiny,  they  are 
numberless.  We  do  not  need  the  aid  of 
geometry  or  arithmetic — they  tend  indeed 
rather  to  confuse  the  simple  mind ;  the 
spirit  must  be  overwhelmed  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  scenery,  lost  in  the 
itnmeasur.able  and  illimitable  length  of 
spaces  and  worlds.  It  is  this  which  in 


every  age  has  overpowered  m.an.  “  When 
I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
fingers :  the  moon  and  the  stars  which 
thou  hast  oi'dained,  what  is  man  ?”  Be¬ 
gin  to  reflect,  and  you  must  be  lost ;  it  is 
only  splendid  ignorance  and  learned  In¬ 
sensibility  that  needs  at  all  to  be  spurred 
or  goaded  through  the  universe  by  the 
sound  of  unmeaning  numbers  ;  there  they 
are  beyond  all  counting — blazing  fires, 
eternal  torches  —  shining  over  the  dark 
and  j>ale-like  cope ;  they  fret  the  infinite 
arch ;  they  brighten,  dazzle,  and  dis.ap- 
pear  !  And  there  we  see  that  long  stream 
of  splendid  light  tradition  has  called  the 
milky  -  way.  How  high  !  how  vast  all 
spread  out !  Doubtless,  these  are  letters 
written  by  the  finger  of  God,  that  man 
may  read  in  their  glory  his  infinity. 

These  arc,  then,  thoughts  familiar  to 
every  mind ;  all  who  have  ever  at  any 
time  cast  an  intelligent  eye  to  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies,  will  h.ave  received  these  intima¬ 
tions  of  the  magnificence  of  nature,  and 
the  meanness  of  man.  But  many  have 
not  been  at  all  satisfied  with  this  initial 
view ;  they  have  determined  with  more 
or  less  modesty  to  sound  the  celestial 
spaces — to  stretch  an  ambitious  wing,  and 
wander  unrestrained  through  this  infinity 
of  worlds.  Hence  has  originated  a  ques¬ 
tion,  now  for  upwards  of  a  century  fre¬ 
quently  mooted  at  intervals — Whether  or 
not  the  planets  are  inhabited  worlds  ?  A 
question  which  as  yet  science  is  certainly 
wholly  unprepared  to  answer,  and  pro¬ 
bably'  ever  will  be,  but  which  has  been 
lately'  made  to  assume  a  greater  interest  in 
a  literary  aspect,  from  the  publication  of 
the  Essay  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds, 
by  Dr.  Whewell,  and  the  rejoinder  by  Sir 
David  Brewster.  We  have  penised  both, 
and  many  of  the  reviews  of  both,  with 
great  interest.  We  8.at  down  to  the  pe¬ 
rusal,  with  an  instinctive  faith  strong 
within  us,  of  the  inhabitability  of  the 
starry  worlds ;  and  on  the  whole,  no  word 
has  at  .all  shaken  our  belief,  or  given  a 
greater  certainty  or  probability  to  it.  But 
we  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
m.atter,  for  several  reasons  ;  among  others, 
we  h.ave  l>een  amused  in  noticing,  how 
upon  a  point  of  opinion,  where  so  little 
evidence  on  either  side  can  possibly  be 
adduceil,  and  none  of  a  final  and  absolute 
character,  the  spirit  of  dogmatism  and  as¬ 
sumption  has  been  called  into  play.  Cer- 
taiidv  no  language  can  be  more  calm  and 
dignified  than  that  employed  by'  Dr. 
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Whewell ;  it  is  lan|3pia"e  evidently  well 
weighed ;  it  is  gentlemanly,  scholarfy,  and 
orerllowing  with  unostentatious  piety ;  he 
avows  his  purjwse  in  writing  to  l)e  to  serve 
tljo  cause  of  religion  ;  he  writes  in  no  dog¬ 
matic  spirit.  Yet,  Sir  David  Brewster,  and 
the  writer  in  the  Sritish  Quarterly,  do  not 
scruple  to  charge  him  with  blasphemy, 
and  assail  his  positions  with  the  light 
slings  of  flippant  innuendo.  Really  one 
would  suppose  that,  if  there  were  any  re¬ 
gions  where  the  spirit  might  speak  be¬ 
neath  the  influence  of  unbroken  calm, 
they  would  be  the  celestial  8j)aces.  But 
no;  even  there,  the  jealous  spirit  of  intol¬ 
erance  can  ascend  to  tip  its  darts,  and  to 
level  its  shafts  and  arrows.  Pitiable  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  etenial  vaults  should  be 
made  to  reecho  the  clangor  of  the  “  odium 
theologicum." 

But  let  us  step  out  beneath  the  coping 
and  sur>’ey  the  worlds ;  and  telescope  in 
hand,  let  us  descry,  or  attempt  to  descry, 
some  of  the  headlands  of  the  universe. 
Without  the  telescope  we  can  do  nothing, 
nds  is  the  true  magic  glass,  'fins  lifts 
the  curtain  from  the  great  theater  of  the 
universe.  And  does  it  not  show  us  how 
impossible  it  is  to  build  the  dream  of  little 
earth  holding  a  place  at  the  center  of  the 
universe — it  is  not  even  the  center  of  our 
little  system.  The  sun  is  the  center  here, 
and  we  have  then  not  fewer  than  thirty- 
three  planets  revolving  round  the  central 
orb,  commencing  with  Mercury  dancing 
at  an  incredible  rate,  making  his  rapid 
days  and  years,  and  drinking  in  a  tropical 
heat  from  the  solar  flame,  to  Neptune, 
whose  heavy  fonn  rolls  far  away,  for  ever 
dwelltpg  in  what  apjwars  to  us  a  region  of 
Cimmerian  night,  attended  by  his  one 
j)oor  satellite — a  dreadful  realm  haunted 
for  ever  by  dreadful  darkness  and  terrible 
cold.  But  more,  it  may  lie,  even  few  of 
our  readers  of  this  pa]>er  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  solar  system  as  it  apjiears  in  space. 
It  may  be  that  few  h.ave  even  seen  the 
heavens  of  our  system.  How,  then,  shall 
we  accurately  jiaint  its  insignificance  ? 
Well,  all  persons  have  seen  the  Pleiades, 
but  many  would  be  amazed  if  told,  that 
this  little  cluster  of  seven  stars — the  beau¬ 
tiful  sisters  of  the  ancient  fable — is  clearly 
ascertained  to  be  fourteen,  even  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  that  astronomers  have 
counted  there  not  fewer  than  thirty. 
Thus,  we  have  then  a  little  system  like 
ou«’s.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Pleiades 
4uay  glance  through  their  heaven.s,  and 
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our  solar  system  may  be  their  Pleiades. 
But  that  cluster  is  probably  like  every 
constellation,  a  system  of  worlds  in  space. 
Thus  again,  our  circling  belts  of  planets 
will  ap|)ear  a  constellation  to  Orion,  as 
Orion  is  a  constellation  to  us.  But  to 
pass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  system 
— Are  the  planets  belonging  to  it  worlds  ? 
Are  they  inhabited  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  But 
in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  )>osition 
even  to  form  an  opinion,  let  us  look  at 
them  as  nearly  as  possible. 

“  A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse !” 

So  said  Richard ;  but  we,  when  minded 
to  pursue  such  studies  as  these,  have  been 
disposed  rather  to  say, 

“A  comet!  acomet!  akingdom  foracomet!" 

A  comet,  that  we  might  stride  his  body 
and  fly,  Mazej)pa-like,  through  the  planet¬ 
ary  system,  calling  at  each  of  the  larger 
planets  by  the  way.  Such  a  ride  would 
even  exceed  that  famous  one,  which  Fes- 
tus  and  Lucifer  held  together  on  those 
dreadful  steeds.  Ruin  ami  Darkness.  A 
comet !  Well,  but  imagination  and  science, 
bearing  the  telescope  onward,  are  just 
such  a  pair  of  steeds  as  we  need.  Imag¬ 
ination  sweeps  on  elliptic  wing  through 
the  whole  arc  of  the  system,  while  science 
gives  weight,  and  body,  and  law,  .and  holds 
the  reigns  of  consistency  and  truth.  Thus 
we  may 

“  Through  the  palpable  obscure 
Find  out  a  way.” 

Thus  >ve  may  8.afely  drift  through  the  vast 
celestial  Pacific ;  thus  we  may  hover  over 
those  sj)here8  lit  up  only  by  the  fires  of 
the  Nebula*.  While  new  systems  of  suns 
and  stars  nish  swiftly  on  our  astonished 
vison,  darting  through  orbit  after  orbit, 
we  may  note  the  swaying  and  rocking  to 
and  fro  of  the  mighty  fires,  and  from  the 
hight  we  attain,  re.ad  in  their  oscillations, 
and  hear  in  their  vibrations,  only  their  mu¬ 
tual  security. 

Here  we  are,  for  instance,  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Jupiter.  When  wo  left  JMercury 
and  Venus,  we  removed  from  the  intense 
torrid  heat  of  the  system.  We  could  not 
notice  ns  we  swept  along  how  kindly  the 
atmospheres  girdled  our  own  })lanet ;  how 
she  in  fact  occupied  the  very  choicest 

I  dace  in  rehation  to  the  solar  light  and 
leat,  situated  u»  the  Temperate  Zone  and 
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jjnarded  by  more  lovin<»  influences  than  ] 
tliose  waiting  on  her  sister  planets  ;  here, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  we  are  in 
a  vast  ice  world,  a  mighty  realm  of  Ant- 
.arctic  snow,  and  w.aste  of  wsvter.  What 
awful  regions ;  and  yet  how  gorgeotis ! 
The  stars  rise,  and  in  three  or  four  hours 
they  set  from  our  vision  ;  but  not  as  we 
have  seen  them  on  our  earth — gradually, 
but  precipit.ately  they  rush  down,  dazzling 
the  eye  and  bewildering  the  sense ;  and 
thus,  most  strangely  to  the  eye,  the  heav¬ 
ens  keen  up  a  perpetual  pantomimic  d.ance, 
.an  everlasting  mercurial  .activity,  and  yet 
heavens  never  so  gorgeous  as  we  have 
st*en  them  on  our  Home  Planet,  l)ee.au8e 
we  .are  now  so  much  further  from  the  sun. 
Strange  indeed,  and  vividly  beautiful  those 
four  moons,  two  white  and  one  blue,  and 
the  fourth  or.ange ;  .and  how  marvelous ; 
for  look,  do  not  their  shadows  fall  in  four 
different  directions  at  once?  Or  darting 
from  the  planet  itself,  let  us  visit  one  of 
the  satellites ;  .and  then  what  a  scene ! 
Three  moons  rising  over  our  he.ad  in  suc¬ 
cession  in  .all  their  diversified  phases.  See 
a  <-reseent  moon,  a  gibbous  moon,  and  a 
full  moon  shining  in  the  s.ame  sky,  and 
the  ne.arcst  with  twice  the  di.ameter  of  our 
moon  to  us;  and  there  see  Jupiter  hang¬ 
ing  vast  aiui  m.agnificent  in  the  sky.  That 
sky  how  black,  since  no  atmosphere  sur¬ 
rounds  us ;  and  over  the  wild  and  marvel¬ 
ous  waste  each  star  that  pierces  through 
the  dark,  shining  with  the  brilliancy  of 
ten  thousand  concentrated  diamonds.  Such 
are  the  commingled  dre.ams  of  seienco;  and 
im.agination.  We  can  not  refuse  to  in- 
<lulge  in  them.  Who  has  not  speedily 
l)een  lost,  as  w.alking  on  the  lonely  heath, 
or  among  the  starlit  hills,  his  eye  h.as  w.an- 
dered  to  Saturn.  The  mind  loses  itself  in 
specJilations  on  its  rings — those  sttipend- 
ous  annular  append.ages  arching  over  the 
heavens  of  (hat  superb  planet — it  M'ould 
seem  to  the  underst.anding  a  Hindoo 
realm  of  grotesque  and  st.artling  inequali¬ 
ties.  What  vast  Himalayan  solitudes  are 
denionstr.ated  to  cover  its  surface ;  desert 
realms  with  the  mighty  cleft  and  hollow, 
never  the  receptacles  of  sunny  light  like 
our  planet,  and  iminy,  we  ni.ay  suppose, 
the  whole  year  of  fifti*en  periods,  equal  to 
our  year,  the  abode  of  dre.amless  darkness 
— a  planet  broken  by  mountains,  where 
no  verdure  shines,  no  greenness,  no  plant, 
etern.al  sterility :  the  terrific  idea,  the  ter¬ 
rific  sensation,  the  wild,  capricious  and 
grotesque  thoughts  will  haunt  the  spirit  as 


we  fancy  nature  in  her  rudest  form,  in 
scenes 

“Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow 
That  fell  a  thousand  centuries  ago.” 

For  over  those  planets  sweep  tempests 
like  those  which  vex  our  world ;  the  thun¬ 
der  rings  there,  if  it  peals  amidst  moun¬ 
tains  uninhabited  and  solitary  save  to  their 
own  echoes;  the  lightnings  gleam  and 
j>lay,  if  they  strike  only  the  still  cliff,  rear¬ 
ing  itself  in  a  waste  of  waves  ;  fearful  seas ! 
what  moons  tremble  over  and  mirror  their 
forms  upon  them !  What  skies  and  staiti, 
and  ambrosial  murmurings  run  along  their 
cliffs  with  the  still  sweet  murmur  we  have 
known  on  our  shores  and  seas,  but  sh.all 
we  say,  touching  no  heart,  and  awakening 
no  mental  or  sympathetic  response  ! 

And  it  will  lie  well  to  rememl>er  that 
while  Mercury  .and  Venus  receive  more 
light  and  he.at  from  our  sun  th.an  our  earth, 
Jupiter  at  485,000,000  miles  distance,  re¬ 
ceives  25  times  less  he.at  and  light ;  Saturn 
at  890,000,000  miles  distant,  receives  81 
times  less  heat  and  light ;  Uranus  at 
1,800,000,000,  receives  324  times  less  heat 
and  light;  and  Neptune  at  3,000,000,000, 
receives  784  times  less  heat  and  light.  In 
the  presence  of  facts  like  these,  the  in¬ 
quiry  j)resses  itself.  Are  they  inh.abited, 
and  how  can  they  Ik;  inhabited  ? 

And  yet  we  may  arrive  at  the  idea  that 
the  whole  universe  m.ay  be  disposed  by 
the  Almighty  Framer  for  the  development 
and  education  of  separate  and  varied  or- 

g. anisms.  It  is  possible  that  some  may  be 
entirely  uneducated,  an<l  others  partially 
so,  l)ut  that  all  may  be  a  means  of  develop- 

I  ing  the  great  Creator’s  wisdom  and  glory. 

I  And  hence  those  very  circumstances  of 
!  atmospheric  and  aquarian  singularity  nmy 
I  be  a  means  most  favorable  to  the  elucida- 
j  tion  of  various  easts  and  tones  of  charac- 
I  ter.  Our  world  has  been  the  center 
(which  we  call  a  system  or  systems)  of 
civilization.  Every  quarter  of  the  world 

h. as  been  favorable  to  the  development  of 
j  some  system  in  harmony  with  its  charac- 
I  ter,  and  every  such  system  of  civilization 

I  has  told  beyond  itself  upon  the  mass  of  the 
j  world’s  great  populations — the  Egyptic, 
the  Athenic,  the  Iloman,  the  Celtic,  the 
Hritish.  Now,  lx*yond  all  doubt,  as  Cole¬ 
ridge  h.a8  finely  foreshadowed,  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  mind  the  whole  universe  lies  on  a 
plane.  We  have  no  more  doubt  in  our 
own  mind  that  to  him  the  whole  universe 
1  takes  shape  and  form,  than  we  have  that 
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linmanity  takes  shape,  and  that  tl»e  ideas 
of  fonn  attach  themselves  to  all  things  we 
know.  We  see  how  all  things  are  inclos¬ 
ed  in  circles.  AVe  see  how  the  circle  rises 
spire  beyond  spire.  All  things  seem  to 
be  wonderfully  inclosed  in  some  general 
and  all-sweeping,  all-jKjrvading  law.  There 
is  a  vertical  principle  by  which  oiir  sun 
and  all  our  planets  are  swept  along  through 
space  to  some  fatal  center  beyond  them¬ 
selves.  And  so  also  other  systems  feel 
the  circumvolving  law.  Motion  is  felt 
not  ojily  throughout  the  universe,  but  the 
motion  of  every  revolving  orb  tells  upon 
the  most  distant  orb  in  space.  Motion  is 
omnipresent!  Motion  is  electric!  And 
we  may  well  conceive  from  what  we  can 
know  of  the  laws  of  motion,  that  there  is 
neither  sound  nor  movement,  in  this  or 
any  other  world,  that  does  not  impress 
the  distant  center  with  its  power.  IIow 
easy,  then,  it  is  to  conceive  the  uses  of  the 


distant  planets,  and  to  apprehend  certain 
nonnal  existences  as  located  on  them  ;  for 
ourselves  we  know  that  we  do  not,  as  a 
planet,  occupy  a  place  in  the  high  street 
of  the  universe ;  but  while  we  dare  not, 
with  exaggerating  presumption,  over-esti¬ 
mate  the  place  we  occupy,  neither  do  we 
dare  to  depreciate  ourselves  or  our  place. 
We  are  amongst  the  wonderful  relations 
of  time  and  space,  or  we  may  say  space  is 
the  great  sea ;  matter  is  the  wood  out  of 
which  the  ves.sel  is  built,  and  time  is  the 
rudder  with  which  God  guides  the  great 
ves.sel  through  the  great  deep.  Our  planet 
is  a  little  isolated  and  insulated  ball,  yet 
not  more  so  than  Neptune’s  perj)etual  and 
hyperborean  night,  or  Saturn’s  solitary, 
although  curtained  by  so  gorgeous  and 
magnificent  an  atmosphere.  AVe  are,  in¬ 
deed,  where  God  placed  us,  and  we  know 
that  love  for  isolate<l  meanness  has  ever 
been  the  tendency  of  his  will. 


From  the  St.  Jamei’t  Ms{»ilne. 
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Military  pedants  persist  in  asserting,  of  Captain  Colquhoun  Grant,  one  of  AA\‘l- 
especially  of  late,  that  the  issues  of  modern  lington’s  famous  “  Scouting  Officers,”  but 
warfare  solely,  or  at  all  events  mainly,  for  tvliom  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Duke 
depend  u|X)n  scientific  strategical  combi-  would  have  dared,  to  use  Sir  AV’illiani 
nations',  wherein  the  individual  soldier  Napier’8vividexpression,“tohavejum^)- 
counts  but  as  a  mathematical  unit,  occupy-  ed  upon  (’iudad  Uodrigo  with  l>oth  his 
ing  its  appointed  place  and  performing  its  feet or,  that  deed  aecomjilished,  have 
appointed  duty ;  to  which  duty,  all  well-  ventured  to  stonn  Badajoz,  almost  within 
dniled  units  being  about  equal,  it  follows  hearing  of  Soult  and  Marmont’s  listening 
that  jiersonal  prowess,  w?.al,  intelligenc-e,  hosts. 

however  remarkable,  avail  little  or  nothing  The  AA^ellington  anecdote  shows  how  he 
in  influencing  the  general  result.  — not  as  a  great  Captain,  by  no  movement 

Nothing,  gentlemen  Martinets,  jicrmit  or  maneuver  taught  by  any  soldier-sciolist 
me  to  say,  can  be  more  unsound  than  this  from  Capsar  to  .Jomini — saved  an  anny 
pompously-propounded  dictum  of  yours,  from  imminent  defeat. 

Victory,  defeat,  succes-s,  disaster,  depend  The  affair  fell  out  thus :  During  the 
quite  as  much  now  as  in  bygone  d.ays  upon  fierce  stniggle  (1813)  in  the  Pyrennes, 
individual  daring,  enterprise,  and  intelli-  General  Picton,  in  command  of  a  large 
gence.  Of  this  tnith  I  am  about  to  pre-  British  and  Spanish  force,  yielding  Ix^fore 
sent  two  notable  illustrations — one,  a  brief  Marshal  Soult  and  much  siiiierior  numbers, 
anecdote  of  the  Great  Duke  himself,  the  fell  back  to  Huerta.  AV’ellington,  who 
other,  a  striking  chapter  in  the  romance  of  w  as  with  Hill’s  division  some  dozen  miles 
war,  descriptive  of  the  daring  adventures  away,  was  no  sooner  made  aware  of  Pic- 
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ton’s  retreat,  than  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  accompanied  only  by  Tx)rd  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  (the  late  Lord  Raglan,)  rode 
Bwitlly  towards  Huerta ;  Hill’s  division 
was  to  follow  with  all  possible  speed. 
Arrived  at  the  bridge  of  Sonneras,  the 
Duke’s  eagle  ghance  instantly  detecting 
l^icton’s  faulty  dispositions,  saw,  that  if 
time  could  not  be  gained,  a  terrible  disas¬ 
ter  would  ensue.  Dismounting,  he  wrote, 
on  the  )»arapet  of  the  bridge,  e.\act  direc¬ 
tions,  changing  the  direction  of  Hill's 
approach,  with  which  order  Fitzroy  So¬ 
merset  galloped  off  at  utmost  speed.  So 
far,  well.  Rut  time  —  time  ! — is  the 
essential  condition  of  success :  and  how  to 
|>revent  Soult  from  attacking  till  that  time 
IS  gained,  the  vital  problem — which  was 
solved,  I  repeat,  by  a  device  unmentioned 
in  any  Imok  that  treats  of  strategy  or 
tat'tics. 

The  French  and  Anglo-Spanish  armies, 
the  reader  will  understand,  were  in  imme¬ 
diate  presence  of  each  other ;  the  French 
columns  of  attack  were  formed,  .and  only 
awaiting  the  sign.al  to  advance  au  pas  de 
charge  in  overwhelming  numlxu’s  against 
Picton’s  loosely-formed  army.  Welling¬ 
ton,  through  his  field-glass,  could  see  Soult 
himself,  amidst  a  brilliant  staff,  overlook¬ 
ing  and  controlling  the  movements  of  his 
troops,  and  knew  perfectly  well  that  in 
the  eyes  of  that  formidable  soldier  there 
was  glittering  the  fire  of  prophetic  triumph. 
That  pro})hetic  aspiration,  Duke  of  Dal- 
matLa,  will  not  be  realized — .and  the  reason 
why  it  will  not,  is,  that  a  slight  pale  man, 
wearing  a  glazed  cocked-hat,  whom  you 
and  your  brilliant  staff  do  not  notice,  is 
g.alloping  up  in  front  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Knglish  regiment.  The  slight  pale 
horseman  waves  the  glazed  cocked-hat; 
the  waiver  is  recognized  by  the  Thirty- 
sixth,  and  instantly  bursts  forth  the 
stern  triumphant  cheer  with  which 
the  Rritish  soldier  hails  Rattle  and  pro¬ 
claims  victory.  Those  exultant  shouts 
are  taken  up,  and  reverbi'rate  along  the 
whole  extent  of  Picton’s  line.  Welling¬ 
ton,  first  ordering  an  English  regiment  to 
the  support  of  a  Spanish  corps  already 
smartly  engaged,  says,  musingly,  as  if 
addressing  himself,  but  in  the  hearing  of 
several  ofKcers — “  Soult  yonder  is  a  skill¬ 
ful  but  cautious  commander,  and  will  not 
attack  in  force  till  he  has  ascertained  the 
meaning  of  these  cheers.  This  will  give 
time  for  the  sixth  division  to  come  up,  and 
I  shall  beat  him.”  Soult,  naturally  sup¬ 


posing  those  thundering  cheers  announced 
the  arrival  of  large  additional  forces,  did 
not  attack  till  too  late.  The  sixth  division 
had  joined  ;  and  the  French  Marshal,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  assured  victory,  met  with  a 
bloody  repulse.  Much  virtue  is  in  a  fierce, 
multitudinous  Hurrah  ! — well  timed.  I 
myself,  it  is  no  humiliation  to  confess,  was 
then  a  young  drummer-lmy  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth,  and  w’cll  I  remember  seeing  Welling¬ 
ton  riding  up  and  w.aving  his  glazed  cocked- 
hat.  The  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  confident 
of  victory  when  he  was  with  them,  still 
ring  in  my  ears ;  but  Wellington’s  mut¬ 
tered  soliloquy  I  did  not  hejir — it  rests 
upon  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Sir  William  Napier,  K.C.R. 

N ow  to  sketch  the  bro.ader,  more  diver¬ 
sified,  illustration  of  the  proposition  with 
which  I  h.ave  started,  that,  but  for  indivi¬ 
dual  daring  and  intelligence,  scientific 
strategy  must  to  a  great  extent  be  power¬ 
less — paralyzed.  I  find  this  brojider,  more 
diversified  illustration,  in  the  really  won¬ 
derful  adventures  of  Captain  Colquhoun 
Grant,  Wellington’s  favorite  “  Scouting 
Officer,”  narrow'ed  to  the  brief  space  in 
his  daring  career  comprised  in  the  four 
months  which  elapsed  from  the  day  when, 
instructed  by  his  great  chief,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  “  a  trusty  Spanish  |K'asant,”  he 
left  the  Rritish  camp  to  ascert.ain  what 
Marmont  was  re.ally  about  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus — till,  having  come  out  vic¬ 
toriously  from  those  hair-breadth  ’sca|)es — 
he  was  again  watching  Marmont  upon  the 
Tonnes. 

The  trusty  pe.a8ant,  by  the  way,  was 
one  Gil  Leon,  a  native  of  Galicia,  who  had 
settled,  as  he  suiuiosed,  in  Madrid,  as  a 
water-carrier.  Ilis  wife,  to  whom  ho  had 
lieen  but  a  few  weeks  married,  was  shot — 
not  purposely,  it  may  be  charitably  pre¬ 
sumed — by  the  French,  when  ruthlessly 
quelling  the  insurrection  of  th.at  city 
against  their  hated  rule.  From  that  day, 
Leon,  a  man  of  peace  till  then,  li.ad  but 
one  thought — lived  but  for  one  object — 
vengeance  upon  the  French  ;  and  quickly 
comprehending  that  the  only  hope  of  de¬ 
liverance  and  triumph  was  in  England’s 
r<anks  of  red,  attached  himself  to  tfie  Rrit¬ 
ish  army  as  spy  and  scout.  Accident 
made  him  acquainted  with  Captain  Col- 
quhoun  Grjint,  with  whom  he  henceforth 
lived  and  died. 

Tlie  narrative  is  interleaved  with  the 
thrilling  story  of  Wellington’s  wdnter  cam- 
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paigu  in  1812,^^when  that  greatest  of  sol¬ 
diers  sprang  at  and  stormed  Ciudad  Rod¬ 
rigo  and  Badajoz,  in  almost  the  immediate 
presence  of  two  French  armies,  each  well- 
nigh  equal  to  his  own  in  number,  com¬ 
manded  resjiectively  by  Marshals  Soult 
and  ISIarmont — neither  of  whom  dreamt 
of  the  terrible  blows  about  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  prestige  of  France  till  the  news 
that  they  had  been  successfully  dealt 
reached  them. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  justly  ap¬ 
preciate  Captain  Colquhoun  Grant’s  ser¬ 
vices,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sketch,  in 
brief  outline,  the  political  and  military  si¬ 
tuation. 

Continental  Europe  lay  at  the  feet  of 
Imperial  France.  Hojw  of  redemption 
from  that  iron  bondage  was  only  kept  in 
doubtful  life  by  rumors  th.at  England,  no 
longer  content  w'ith  supremacy  at  sea, 
had  closed  with  Napoleon  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula ;  in  which  mortal  struggle  a 
“Sepoy  General”  was  proving  himself  a 
match,  and  something  more,  for  the  re¬ 
doubtable  French  Marshals.  Rut,  at  the 
same  time,  Britain,  herself  secure  and  con¬ 
fident  from  foreign  purposes,  w.as  heark¬ 
ening,  with  too  regardful  an  ear,  to  faijit- 
hearted,  prating,  parliamentary  sojdiists, 
ever  harping  upon  the  suicidal  folly  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  cope  with  Bonaparte  upon 
land.  The  Ministers  themselves,  mere 
cloudy  rhetoricians  for  the  most  part, 
showed  symptoms  of  yielding  to  popular 
caprice ;  ana  the  Marquis  of  \V ellesley 
wrote  to  his  brother,  warning  him,  th.at 
unless  some  striking  success  were  aithieved 
by  him,  and  s]>eedily,  the  British  army 
would  be  recalled  from  the  Peninsula. 

Wellington  was  not  a  man  to  l>e  easily 
b.alked  of  the  great  Future,  the  anticipat- 
ive  echoes  of  w’hich  already  sounded  in 
his  ear ;  and  he  at  once  resolved  to  strike 
a  great  blow*,  availing  himself  of  every 
moral  as  well  as  material  means  to  obtain 
victory  he  could  command.  Should  he 
fail  in  his  marvelous  enterprise,  the  sea 
w’as  always  open,  and  he  could,  then,  but 
embark  /or  England :  but  should  he  suc¬ 
ceed,  ah !  his  own  fame  would  be  world¬ 
wide — the  pulse  of  continental  Euroix? 
would  again  beat  high  and  full,  and  the 
hori7X)n  flush  and  sparkle  with  the  glory 
of  England. 

This  was  the  giant  enterprise ;  these  the 
means  of  achieving  it — these  the  formida¬ 
ble  chances  opposed  to  success. 

His  purpose  was  to  stonn  the  great 
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fortresses  of  Ciud.ad  Rodrigo  and  Bada¬ 
joz — both  garrisoned  by  choice  French 
troops — not  by  scientific  engineering  ap¬ 
proaches,  but  swiftly  and  unexpectedly  as 
the  thunderbolt  descends.  In  his  cjilcu- 
lated  daring,  he  allotted  but  a  few  days  to 
Rodrigo ;  but  a  few  more — some  consider¬ 
able  interval  between — to  Badajoz ;  for  as 
much  as  his  only  chance  was  to  snatch 
these  fortresses  from  the  custody  as  it 
were  of  two  extremely  formidable  French 
armies,  though  nothing  like  “  so  incredi¬ 
bly  hardy”  as  his  own  veterans.  Those 
armies,  commanded  by  Marmont  and 
Soult,  were  cantoned,  one  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus,  the  other  not  far  off  in  Anda- 
hisia.  Should  these  commanders  penetrate 
his  design,  the  failure  of  the  enterprise 
would  lie  certain — the  shipwreck  of  his 
own  reputation  inevit.ably  complete.  Yes, 
but  they  should  nnt  penetrate  his  design  ; 
he  would  se.al  their  eyes  up,  close  as  oak, 
whilst  he  himself,  by  such  agents  as  C’ajv 
Lain  Grant,  would  keep  himself  informed 
of  their  every  movement. 

Ay;  and  he  continued  to  hoodwink,  not 
only  the  French  Marshals,  Imt  his  own 
Generals,  .and  “Our  own  (.\)rrespondent8” 
— sjK'cial,  ordinary,  and  occasional — com¬ 
pelling  them  unknowingly  to  further  his 
success.  Whilst  girding  up  his  loins  for 
the  tremendous  leap,  he  gave  out  incident¬ 
ally  that  he  should  attempt  nothing  till 
the  spring.  Any  sujK'rior  officer  who  ap- 
plie<l  for  leave  to  visit  England,  upon 
“  urgent  private  affairs,”  was  immediately 
granted  it.  Even  Quartennaster-tieneral 
Murray  dej)arted  homeward,  and  arriving 
in  London,  assured  every  one  he  spoke  witli 
th.at  the  British  army  neither  could,  nor 
would,  .attempt  any  offensive  movement 
till  May,  at  earliest.  All  this,  duly  rej)orted 
in  the  English  papers,  was,  of  course, 
quickly  known  in  Paris,  and  thence  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Imperi.al  armies  in  Spain. 
“  Our  Own  Correspondents,”  moreover,  as 
well  as  the  French  spies  in  Wellington’s 
camp,  infonned  their  res]>ective  employers 
th.at  a  siege-train,  recently  arrived  out 
from  England,  had  been  re-shipped  and 
sent  oft'  to  C.adiz. 

Quite  true.  Messieurs  Gobe-]M ouches ; 
but  wh.at  you  did  not  know  was,  th.at  these 
ships  were  met  by  night  at  sea  by  boats, 
ana  the  siege-train  transferred  to  those 
boats  the  Douro,  the  ships  going  on  to 
C.adiz. 

And  now,  above  all,  to  ascertain  if  the 
French  Marshals  were  effectually  blinded. 
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Mamiont  was  most  to  be  dreaded ;  that  | 
is  to  s.ay,  he  could  more  rapidly  than  | 
Soult  interfere  in  defense  of  Rodrigo  and  ! 
liadajoz.  Captain  Cohjuhoun  Grant  was  j 
sent  for — the  Great  Captain’s  scheme  con¬ 
fided  to  him ;  and  he,  accompanied  by  | 
Leon,  and  holding  his  life  in  his  hand,  un- 1 
dertook  to  inform  Wellington  of  that  ; 
commander’s  every  movement.  He  did  j 
so ;  and  news  of  the  fall  of  Rodrigo  was  ! 
the  first  information  IMarmont  received  of  i 
the  English  General’s  andaeions  enterprise. 
Roth  French  armies  were  immediately  in  I 
motion.  Too  late !  Rodrigo  was  garri-  j 
soned,  and  Wellington  had  retired  to  his  • 
former  position.  Certainly,  nothing  more  j 
would  Imj  attempted.  “  Our  Own  Cor- 1 
respondents”  ana  the  French  sj)io8  were  j 
at  one  in  that  respect,  and  Marmont  and 
Soult  siibsided  into  inactivity  again.  | 

Wellington  would  make  sure  of  that ; 
and  he  again  commissioned  Captain  Grant 
to  ascertain  the  tnith,  and  ke<*p  him  well- 1 
informed  of  all  th.at  passed  in  tne  enemy’s  j 
camp.  Grant,  accordingly,  and  still  ac-  j 
companied  by  Leon,  passed  the  Tormes  ! 
during  a  dark  night,  and  sojourned  amidst 
Marmont’s  anny  during  ttiree  days  and  i 
nights.  He  then  found  himself  in  a  very 
critical  position.  Leon  was  shown  a  gen¬ 
eral  onler  issued  to  the  troops,  apj»rising 
thejii  that  the  notorious  Grant  was  amongst  j 
them  in  disguise,  and  reciuiring  them  to  j 
spare  no  effort  to  effect  nis  capture.  It 
was  time  to  look  to  themselves ;  and  | 
Grant,  with  Leon,  rode  off'  to  a  village  ' 
on  the  Tormes,  close  to  a  ford,  about  I 
six  miles  from  Salamanca.  In  that  vil- 
l.age  there  was  a  French  battalion  ;  and  I 
around  it,  as  well  as  beyond  the  river,  j 
were  numerous  cavalry  vedettes.  Leon,  I 
who  was  unsuspected,  had  nothing  to  j 
fear ;  but  Grant’s  fate  hung  upon  a 
thread.  His  sufficiently-rested  horse  was  ! 
brought  out  at  the  side  of  a  house — the  I 
Cai)tain  mounted,  concealed  the  while  by  ! 
the  outspread  cloaks  of  peasants.  He 
ready,  they  stopped  aside ;  and  away 
dashed  (iirant  at  fiery  speed,  gained  the 
ford,  and  escaped  untouched  by  the  stonn  j 
of  bullets  sent  after  him. 

Three  days  afterward,  it  being  essential  I 
to  ascertain  if  Marmont  really  intended,  as 
rumor  gave  out,  to  attempt  storming 
Rodrigo,  Grant,  concealed  in  a  wooded  i 
dell  near  Tamnianas,  watched  the  French 
army  march  out  of  that  place.  He  then 
entered  it,  and  satisfiwi  himself  that  the 
movement  was  a  feint,  inasmuch  as  (he 


French  had  not  taken  their  scaling-ladders 
with  them — a  fact  made  known  to  Wel¬ 
lington  the  same  day. 

On  the  morrow,  whilst  marching  from 
amidst  some  dwarf-oaks  which  road  Mar- 
mont  was  taking,  Gr.ant  and  Leon  were 
descried  from  an  eminence  immediately 
.above  them,  and  cavalry  were  instantly  in 
pursuit.  Leon  first  bec.ame  aware  of  their 
approach,  and  sere.aming  “  The  F rench — 
the  French  !”  galloped  off.  He  was  over¬ 
taken  and  brutally  slain !  Grant  was  cap¬ 
tured  ;  but  his  life  was  spared  by  the  or¬ 
der  of  Marmont,  before  whom  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  taken.  The  Marshal  (who  told 
him  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  .all 
his  devices,  haunts,  and  disguises) — first 
exacting  from  him  a  sjK’cial  parole  not  to 
stiffer  himself  to  be  rescued  by  the  Par- 
tidas — dispatched  him  to  France,  sending 
at  the  same  time  an  order  to  the  (Tovenior 
of  Rayonne  to  place  him  in  irons  directly 
he  arrived  there,  and  forw.ard  him  on  to 
Paris  in  close  custody.  He  added,  that 
but  for  the  apology  for  a  uniform  which 
Grant  wore,  he  woiild  h.ave  shot  him  srtr 
le  champ.  Ilapjiily,  Captain  Grant’s  main 
object  was  achieved  before  this  misfor¬ 
tune  occurred ;  and  Wellington  tranquil¬ 
lized  respecting  M.armont,  assailed  and 
stormed  Ilad.ajos — to  the  utter  amazement 
of  the  French  ^Marshals,  who  savagely  up¬ 
braided  each  other  for  the  result.  Soult 
w.as  so  confounded  th.at  he  declared  Wel¬ 
lington  must  have  intercepted  some  of 
Marmont’s  dispatches,  in  which  he  read 
the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  th.at  com¬ 
mander. 

The  practice  with  respect  to  an  officer 
t.aken  prisoner  by  the  French  avas  to  give 
him  a  passport  for  Verdun  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Rayonne.  This  rule  was,  as  I 
have  stated,  violated  in  the  case  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Grant,  who,  by  what  me.ms  is  not 
known,  being  made  acquainted  with  Mar¬ 
mont’s  order  to  the  (ilovenior  of  Jiayonne, 
managed  to  obtain  possession  of  the  letter, 
which  consequently  tvas  not  delivered. 
The  usual  passport  was  therefore  given 
him ;  but  he  had  no  mind  to  go  to  Ver¬ 
dun,  and  inquired  in  the  town  if  any 
French  officer  was  going  to  Paris.  General 
Souham,  a  distinguished  veteran,  was,  he 
was  informed,  .about  to  immediately  set  off 
for  the  French  metropolis.  Captain  Grant 
introduced  himself  to  the  General,  was 
frankly  received,  and  they  agreed  to  jour¬ 
ney  together.  Souham,  who  had  often 
heard  of  Grant,  rallied  him  good-humored- 
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ly  upon  his  adventures,  not  imagining  for 
a  moment  that  he  was  liimself  at  that  very 
moment  assisting  him  to  a  successful  issue 
of  one  of  the  most  daring  of  them  all.  At 
Paris,  Captain  Grant  met  with  an  English 
•agent,  w'ho  furnished  him  with  money, 
and  soon  after  procured  him  the  passport 
of  one  Jonathan  Buck,  an  American,  who 
chanceil  to  die  the  very  day  before  he 
should  have  claimed  it  at  the  Prefecture. 
Captain  Grant,  personating  Jonathan 
Buck,  cLaimed,  obtained  it,  and  forthwith 
set  off  for  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  There 
he  engaged  a  passage  in  an  American 
ship  bound  for  Boston  ;  but  the  departure 
of  the  vessel  was  delayed :  and  as  the 
French  police  were  becoming  dangerously 
active  in  pursuit  of  the  “  brigand  Grant,” 
the  said  “  brigand”  frankly  confessed  who 
he  was  to  thq  American  skipper,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  generosity.  The  appeal  was 
successful.  The  Captain  advised  him  to 
seek  the  American  Consul  in  the  character 
of  an  ill-used,  discontented  seaman,  lie 
did  so;  and,  as  the  usage  is,  deposited 
forty  dollare  as  a  pledge  to  prosecute  the 
Caj)t.ain  .as  soon  as  he  reache<l  the  States  ; 
thereupon  obtaining  from  the  Consul  a 
certificate  enabling  him  to  pass  from  port 
to  port  in  search  of  employment.  The 
hunt,  as  I  have  said,  being  hot.  Captain 
Grant  at  the  first  opportunity  engaged  a 
boatman  to  carry  him  out  for  ten  napo¬ 
leons  to  a  small  island  wdiich  English 
ships  of  w'ar  were  accustomed  to  frequent 
for  water.  The  masts  of  several  ships 


were  already  visible  when  the  boatman, 
either  from  cai)rice,  treachery,  or  the  fear 
of  being  himself  detained  by  the  English 
as  a  j)risoner,  turned  back  and  relaiuled 
Captain  Grant.  The  fellow  nevertheless 
claimed  the  reward  of  ten  napoleons, 
threatening  that,  if  not  paid,  he  w  ould  de¬ 
nounce  the  Captain  as  an  English  fugi¬ 
tive.  Grant  gave  him  only  one  napoleon, 
threatening  in  his  turn  to  accuse  the  ras¬ 
cal  of  having  attempted  to  aid  the  escape 
of  an  English  fugitive — and  the  French¬ 
man  wascowed  intosilence.  Captain  Grant 
soon  afterward  met  with  an  honest  fisher¬ 
man,  who  agreed  to  take  him  oil’  to  an 
English  shijvof-war  standing  off  and  on 
the  coast,  a  few  leagues  away,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  so.  Captain  Grant  safe¬ 
ly  reached  England,  immediately  reem¬ 
barked  for  Portug.al,  and,  just  about  four 
months  after  his  capture,  was  again  in  the 
midst  of  Marmont’s  camp  on  the  Tonnes, 
watching  and  reporting,  his  movements  to 
the  English  General.  So  highly  were  the 
talents  and  services  of  this  extraordinary 
man  esteemed  by  Wellington,  that  he  had 
offered  a  reward  of  two  thomsand  dollars 
to  any  guerrilla  chief  that  should  be  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  rescue  him.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  be  able  to  conclude  this  brief  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  Romance  of  War,  by  stating 
that  Colonel  (’olquhoun  Grant  survived 
the  w.ar  in  which  he  had  rendered  such 
sign.al  service,  and  died  full  of  honors  in 
the  country  he  had  served  so  well. 


From  Coibnrn'i  New  Montblr. 
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In  Russia,  as  in  most  European  eoun- 
tries,  there  is  a  very  powerful  conserva¬ 
tive  party,  who  look  with  horror  on  the 
German  element  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
corruption  now'  existing  in  their  coun¬ 
try.  Before  the  Teutons  arrived,  say  they, 
Muscovy  was  a  land  distinguished  for  the 
honestv  and  simplicity  of  the  nation,  and 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  constantly 


flowed  there.  Any  one  who  may  con¬ 
sider  this  statement  improbable,  need  only 
read  AksakoflTs  Chronicles  and  JiecoUec- 
tions,  which  appeared  some  three  years 
ago,  ami  is  now’  the  most  popular  w’ork 
in  Russia.  There  is  an  opposition  party, 
how’ever,  .among  the  Russians,  who  have 
studied  history  more  carefully,  and  attain¬ 
ed  the  conviction  that  the  g(^  old  times 
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were  in  reality  very  bad  times,  and  that  | 
tliose  M’ho  ]>rai8e  them  may  Idess  their 
stars  that  they  no  longer  live  in  them.  To  ' 
any  reader  who  wishes  to  Ik*  belter  ac-  ^ 
quainted  with  those  times,  we  can  hon¬ 
estly  recommend  Pechcrski’s  Old  Times,  a  ' 
hi8t4)ry  in  the  shape  of  a  journal,  which  re- , 
cently  appeared  in  the  Russian  Messenger,  i 
A  few  e.xtracts  will  serve  to  confirm  our  ' 
appreciation.  ! 

The  author  informs  us  how  he  was,  a 
short  time  back,  in  the  town  of  Zabo- 
ria,  on  the  Volga.  It  is  a  pretty,  busy  ; 
little  jilace,  with  half  a  dozen  gilt  steeples,  ! 
some  fifty  two-storied  stone  houses,  and  a  ' 
number  of  common  wooden  huts,  a  s]»a- 1 
cious  gostinoidvor,  or  bazaar,  and  a  few  i 
factories  and  iron-works.  Along  the  riv- ' 
er-banks  runs  a  row  of  granaries,  while  , 
hundreds  of  boats  and  several  steamers 
lie  off  them.  On  either  side  of  the  busy 
town  two  hills  rise  from  the  red  clay — on 
one,  a  monastery  church  glistens  with  its 
painted  walls  and  gilt  domes ;  on  the  other, 
is  the  now  ruined  chateau  of  the  former 
Prince  of  Zabori.a.  The  desolate,  tumble- , 
down  palace  seems  to  be  e.xchanging ' 
glances  with  the  monastery,  as  if  the  old 
walls  were  couv«‘rsing  about  the  noise  at 
their  feet,  and  lamenting  the  good  old 
time  when  life  and  jollity  e.xisted  on  the 
hills,  and  no  one  dared  to  8j)eak  aloud  in 
the  town  IkIow.  The  traveler  is  conduct-  j 
ed  through  the  palace  and  its  M’eed-grown  j 
garden  by  the  magistrate,  and  learns  that  j 
the  chateau  was  deserted  after  many  })ain-  j 
ful  things  had  occurred  in  it.  No  one  i 
lived  to  remember  them,  but  it  was  said 
that  a  report,  written  by  one  of  the ; 
Prince’s  butlers,  was  still  in  existence.  ! 
Our  author  discovered  the  manuscript,  | 
and  found  it  to  be  a  full  account  of  the  ! 
mode  of  life  of  Prince  Alexis  Yurivitch  i 
in  the  good  old  times,  recorded  from  the  I 
lips  of  a  iKasant,  nearly  one  humlred  ^'ears  I 
of  age,  by  the  steward  of  that  Prince’s  I 
grandson  in  1822.  According  to  Pechers- 1 
ki:  j 

“  Alexis  Yurivitch  was  the  type  of  a  Ru.ssian 
noble,  shortly  after  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
when  the  boyards  began  to  combine  the  luxury 
and  vices  of  the  West  with  their  innate  con-  j 
tempt  of  the  law  ai.d  brutality.  Alexis  had  ! 
lived  at  Peter’s  court,  and  eaten  (he  stick  of  the 
great  reformer.  He  had  spent  the  wildest  and  ! 
most  scandalous  life  in  Petersburg,  and,  under  I 
Elizabeth,  was  mixed  up  in  political  intrigues,  | 
which  led  to  his  voluntary  retirement  to  Za-  I 
boria,  where  he  continued  his  former  follies  and  ! 
villainies  in  a  rather  ditferent  style,  and  accus-  * 


tomed  himself  to  recognize  no  other  law  than 
bis  good  pleasure.  At  last,  the  devilries  of  this 
semi-barbarian  attained  such  a  hight,  that  his 
life  appears  to  us,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
the  vision  of  a  disordered  brain.  Even  in  the 
forests  of  Yakutsk  there  is  no  such  contempt  of 
the  divine  and  human  law  as  was  visible  in  Rus¬ 
sia  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.” 

The  old  jKas.mt,  however,  who  dictated 
the  manuscript  is  not  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
he  considers  his  master’s  conduct  iierfectly 
right,  and  far  more  reasonable  than  that 
of  the  later  tenants  of  Zaboria.  This  is 
how  the  laudator  temporis  acti  serves  up 
his  jeremiad  : 

*'  Just  look  at  Prince  Diniel  Borlsovitch.  He 
has  more  than  a  thousand  souls,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  great  gentleman.  Hut  tell  me,  if  you 
please,  how  such  a  one  lives  ?  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Moscow  Unive'sity,  in  the  company  of 
tailors’  and  shoemakers’  sons,  and  how  can  a 
cobbler  be  a  fit  associate  for  a  Prince  ?  And 
what  was  made  of  him  ?  When  he  came  to 
Zaboria,  instead  of  giving  bunts,  and  ba'ls,  and 
banquets,  he  went  about  tbe  peasants’  huts, 
played  with  the  children,  and  let  the  old  folk 
tell  him  stories  and  sing  songs,  which  he  wrote 
down.  Now,  I  ask  any  man,  is  that  the  way 
in  which  a  prince  should  behave  ?  Further,  he 
bought  up  old  books  and  pictures ;  and  when  he 
learned  that  a  peasant  had  such  stuff,  he  would 
order  his  carriage,  even  in  the  miodle  of  the 
night,  and  drive  thirty  or  forty  leagues  to  fetch 
it  Then  he  went  digging  with  the  people,  and 
when  he  found  an  old  pot  or  coin,  he  packed  it 
in  wadding  and  sent  it  to  Petersburg,  as  if  such 
rubbish  could  not  be  found  there.  Once  he 
hears  a  blind  beggar  singing  psalms,  so  be  goes 
out  of  his  mind,  takes  the  fellow  in  his  own 
carriage  to  the  castle,  seats  him  in  a  velvet-cov¬ 
ered  arm-chair,  gives  I  im  meat  and  wine  from 
his  own  table,  and  then  bids  him  sing  the 
psalms,  which  the  Prince  writes  down.  Of 
course  the  old  scamp  was  only  too  glad,  so  he  be¬ 
gan  roaiing  like  a  bull.  Now,  was  that  pretty — 
was  that  right  ?  When  you  play  with  mud  you 
get  dirtv  fingers,  and  was  that  the  way  of  a 
prince  ?” 

The  old  man  proceeds  to  describe  how 
differently  the  great  Alexis  Yurivitch 
lived,  “lliose  were  great  and  glorious 
days,”  he  exclaims,  “  tvhich  will  never 
return.”  In  proof  of  this  statement,  he 
describes  a  great  hunt  which  Prince  Alex¬ 
is  held  on  the  occasion  of  his  inarri.age. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  end  the  Prince  fell 
into  a  passion  with  the  recorder’s  own 
father,  Yashka,  and  ordered  him  five  hun¬ 
dred  blows — a  mishap  which,  by  the  way, 
had  frequently  occurred  to  Father  Yashk.a. 
I»ut,  for  all  that,  “  the  hunt  was  a  splendid 
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festival,  and  Ilis  Highness  an  admirable 
Prince.”  At  another  hunt,  it  suddenly 
became  cold,  and  the  Volga  was  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  ice.  After  the  sportsmen 
had  killed  some  fifteen  hundred  hares, 
they  halted  at  a  rock  by  the  river-side. 
Prince  Alexis  was  in  a  good  temper,  and 
resolved  to  have  a  bit  of  fun.  So  he  be¬ 
strode  a  cask  of  sweet  wine,  and  l)egan 
w.aiting  on  the  others.  When  he  had 
ffot  a  little  in  his  head,  he  resolved  that 
his  people  should  make  some  “  reisaks.” 
In  this  the  victim  dashes  at  the  ice  head¬ 
foremost,  dives,  and  comes  up  through 
another  hole  also  made  with  the -head. 
This  was  a  great  amusement  of  the  Prince. 
God  grant  him  a  share  in  a  paradise  ! 
But  on  this  d.ay  no  one,  unluckily,  made  a 
reisak  to  please  him.  Some  stupid  fel¬ 
lows  fell  sideways  on  the  ice,  or  made 
what  was  called  a  “  flat-fish,”  for  w'hich 
the  i>enalty  was  fifteen  lashes,  to  remind 
them  where  their  heads  were.  One  of 
them  did  not  even  reach  the  ice,  but  tum¬ 
bled  on  the  rocks,  and  broke  his  neck. 
Three  of  the  leapers  certainly  broke 
through,  but  did  not  come  up  again  :  as 
the  deceased  Prince  supposed,  they  had 
stopped  down  there  to  guard  the  carp. 
Prince  Alexis  got  very  angry  over  this, 
and  said  :  “  I  will  have  you  all  flogged 
to  death  !”  Then  he  told  some  gentle¬ 
men  in  his  service  to  try  their  luck  with 
the  reisaks.  But  they  were  more  clumsy 
than  the  i)ea.sant8  ;  only  one  of  them  got 
through  the  ice,  but  he,  too,  remained 
w'ith  the  carp.  Whereupon  Prince  Alex¬ 
is  began  sobbing  and  crying ;  and  it  was, 
indeed,  a  real  shame.  “  It  is  clear,”  he 
exclaimed,  “  that  my  davs  are  numbered, 
for  ther&is  not  a  man  left  Avho  can  make 
a  decent  reis-ak.  But  stay,”  he  added, 
where  is  Yashka,  the  crop-ear  ?  That’s 
my  man  ;  he  will  make  three  reisaks  one 
after  the  other.” 

Croppy  had  obtained  his  name  through 
the  following  incident :  the  Prince  had 
ordered  him  to  wrestle  with  his  favorite 
l)ear  Mishka,  and  the  latter  got  rather 
angry,  and  bit  off  its  opponent’s  ear. 
“  My  father,”  says  the  narrator,  “  was 
\mable  to  take  this  quietly,  so  he  drove 
his  knife  in  Bruin’s  heart,  and  settled  it 
there  and  then.  Alexis  Yurivitch  was 
annoved  at  his  permission  not  being  first 
asked,  and  so  he  had  my  father’s  other 
ear  cut  off  as  a  warning  for  the  future.” 

“  Where  is  Croppy  ?”  the  Prince  re¬ 
peated. 
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He  was  informed  that  Yashka  had  bet'n 
in  disgrace  for  ten  years,  and  was  living 
on  a  distant  estate.  “Fetch  him  here. 
Croppv  will  not  make  flat-fish,  like  you 
scoundrels.”  ISIen  galloped  off  to  fetch 
the  hard-headed  hero,  but  he  lived  far 
away,  and  when  he  at  last  arrived,  the 
ice  had  frozen  so  thick,  that  had  Yashka 
had  a  leaden  head  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  make  a  proj)er  reisak.  When 
his  own  interests  were  not  at  stake,  IVinco 
Alexis  was  a  great  admirer  of  justice. 
Thus,  he  heard  once  how  a  tradesman  had 
cheated  a  peasant’s  wife  at  the  town-fair. 
He  went  straight  to  the  delinquent’s 
booth,  carried  off  a  roll  of  cloth,  and  for¬ 
warded  it  to  the  poor  wom.an,  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  tradesman  Churkin  sent  it,  with 
his  compliments,  to  compensate  her  for 
the  small  sum  he  had  cheated  her  of.  At 
the  same  time  he  told  the  trader  that, 
unless  he  looked  after  his  people  more 
closely,  he,  the  Prince,  would  find  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  settle  the  sale  of  goods  in 
his  way.  But  scarce  a  week  had  pass¬ 
ed  ere  the  Prince  learned  that  the  dis¬ 
honest  trader  had  again  cheated  some  one 
who  purchased  linen  of  him.  lie  at  once 
mounted  his  horse,  galloped  to  the  fair, 
and  entered  the  booth. 

“  Ah !  Churkin,  Churkin,  yon  have  for¬ 
gotten  my  orders,”  he  began.  “  What  a 
fearfully  bad  memory  you  must  have!  But 
it  is  all  of  no  use  now.  I  gave  you  my 
word,  and  it  must  be  kept ;  so  inarch  out 
of  the  booth.” 

Churkin  and  his  assistants  obeyed,  and 
Prince  Alexis  walked  behind  the  counter, 
took  the  yard-measure  in  liis  hand,  and 
shouted,  in  a  voice  that  could  lie  heard 
half-across  the  fair  : 

“  This  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  pray 
inspect  our  goods.  We  have  silks,  mus¬ 
lins,  and  all  sorts  of  lady’s  clothing ;  stock¬ 
ings,  handkerchiefs,  calico,  linen,  and  all 
sorts  of  stufts.  We  give  first-rate  measure, 
and  our  prices  are  low,  and  we  do  not 
take  small  coin  from  our  customers.  We 
sell  our  goods  for  exactly  what  they  cost 
us  for  cash,  and  anv  one  who  has  no  money 
can  have  credit.  If  you  pay  us,  we  thank 
you  ;  if  not,  it  can  not  lie  helped.” 

Everybody  hurried  to  Churkin’s  shojt  ; 
Princo  Alexis  measured  off  what  was  ask¬ 
ed  for,  and  in  three  hours  every  thing 
was  sold  off;  but  the  money  received  for 
it  was  any  thing  but  considerable. 

“  There  is  the  cash,”  the  Prince  said  to 
Churkin  when  the  sale  was  finished ;  “  but 
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a  good  deal  has  hecn  sold  on  credit.  It 
will  be  your  business  to  get  your  debts  in. 
ISIy  share  in  the  matter  is  completed,  but 
you  had  better  not  forget  the  persons  you 
have  cheated.” 

Excellency  then  asked  Churkin,  in  the 
modest  tone  of  an  aj)prentice,  to  do  him 
the  honor  of  dining  with  him.  The  cau¬ 
tious  trader  declined  this,  whereon  the 
Prince  remarked  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  thrashing  him,  for,  had  he  such,  he 
would  do  it  at  once.  Churkin  consented 
nolens  volens  to  go  to  Zaboria,  where  the 
Prince  treated  him  as  if  he  were  his  mas¬ 
ter,  gave  him  the  seat  of  honor,  addressed 
him  as  sir,  and  waited  on  him  at  table. 
After  dinner  Churkin  was  dismissed  with 
a  noble  present,  namely,  two  pups  which 
liad  just  been  whelped  by  Proserpima,  his 
Excellency’s  favorite  dog. 

Prince  Alexis,  himself  tolerably  brave 
and  bold,  (when  not  suffering  from  delir- 
um  tremens,)  was  naturally  an  admirer  of 
these  qualities  in  others.  Once,  when  he 
was  alone  in  the  market-place,  he  noticed 
a  tradesman  who  had  insulted  him — that 
is  to  say,  after  dining  at  Zaboria,  he  sud¬ 
denly  drove  off,  before  Avaiting  for  the 
jokes  Alexis  Avas  accustomed  to  play  his 
gtiests  on  such  occasions.  The  Prince 
gave  him  a  nod,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
he  had  a  croAv  to  pluck  with  him,  but  the 
other  replied : 

“  No,  Excellency,  I  be"  your  pardon, 
you  can  come  to  me,  but  I  will  not  go  to 
your  house.  I  am  not  fond  of  your  boxes 
on  the  car  and  thrashings  Avith  sticks  and 
Avhips.” 

“  Oh  !”  Prince  Alexis  shouted,  Avith  any 
thing  but  a  re8|)ectful  allusion  to  the  man  s 
mother,  and  rushed  at  him.  Xoav  it  ha^)- 
pened  that  the  long  street  in  Avhich  this 
meeting  took  place  ended  in  a  large  pond, 
Avhich  Avas  not  passable  on  either  side. 
The  trader  ran  off,  the  Prince  after  him, 
and  at  last  the  former  reached  the  pond, 
into  Avhich  he  waded,  after  pulling  off  his 
boots.  The  Prince  did  the  same,  and  they 
advanced  into  the  Avater,  till  Alexis,  who 
Avas  a  short  man,  Avas  up  to  his  neck. 

“Come  hither,”  he  said  to  the  trader, 
“  I  have  something  to  settle  with  you.” 

“No,  Highness,”  the  other  answered, 
“  you  can  come  to  me.” 

“  But  I  shall  be  drowned,”  said  the 
Prince. 

“  The  Lord’s  Avill  be  done ;  but  in  no 
case  Avill  I  come  to  you.” 


Tlie  conversation  went  on  for  some  time, 
till  both  began  to  feel  cold. 

“  Well,”  said  the  Prince,  “  I  like  honest 
men.  Come  and  dine  with  me  as  usual, 
and  I  Avill  overlook  your  insult.” 

“You  lie.  Highness,”  the  trader  made  an¬ 
swer  ;  “  you  only  Avant  to  get  hold  of  me 
and  have  me  thrashed.” 

“  I  will  not  lay  a  finger  on  you,”  the 
Prince  promi.sed  him. 

As  the  other  Avas  not  pacified,  the 
Prince  made  stronger  promises,  but  the 
trader  did  not  feel  disposed  to  trust  him 
until  Alexis  Yurivitch  crossed  himself  and 
called  all  the  saints  to  witness  that  he 
meant  no  harm.  The  steward’s  chronicle 
informs  us  tluat  the  I*rince  ever  displayed 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  trader,  took 
care  of  his  family,  and  got  him  service  in 
the  state,  in  Avhich  he  rose  to  be  a  Vice- 
Governor,  and  acquired  an  estate  of  one 
thousand  souls. 

When  Prince  Alexis  condescended  to 
take  his  after-dinner  nap,  not  even  a  cat 
must  dare  tomiaAvl  in  the  tOAvn.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  an  easy-chair  Avas  placed  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  balcony,  Avherein  the  Prince  slumber¬ 
ed,  and  before  he  Avoke  not  a  soul  in  Za- 
Ixiria,  or  on  the  Volga  bo.ats,  must  utter 
a  syllable.  If  this  did  happen,  the  culprit 
Avas  taken  by  the  collar  and  received  his 
allotted  dose  of  stick  in  the  stables.  In 
order  that  no  one  could  allege  ignorance, 
a  flag  Avas  hoisted  on  the  palace-roof  dur¬ 
ing  the  siesta  of  His  Highness.  Now  it 
hajtpened  one  day  that  a  mined  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  vicinity,  who  lived  as  led  cap¬ 
tain  Avith  the  Prince,  passed  beneath  the 
Inalcony  at  this  siicred  period.  Noticing 
two  ladies  at  a  AvindoAV,  Avho  also  resided 
with  the  Prince  through  their  Avant  of 
means,  the  parasite,  Avho  Avas  desirous  of 
a  gossip,  tried  to  get  up  a  lively  conversa¬ 
tion  Avith  them.  They  waved  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  bidding  him  be  silent,  but  he 
cut  all  sorts  of  faces  to  make  them  laugh 
loudlv',  and  not  succeeding,  he  suddenly 
struck  up  the  first  verse  of  a  popular  ditty, 
and  ran  off  The  jialace  sentries  Avere 
asleep,  and  hence  the  disturber  of  the 
peace  got  aAvay  unnoticed.  The  Prince 
aAvoke,  and  burst  into  the  most  violent 
passion  at  this  impudent  noise. 

“  Who  Avas  that  singing  in  the  street  ?” 
he  thundered.  Tlie  guards  ran  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  but  the  scamp  had  already  reach¬ 
ed  a  hayloft,  Avhere  he  lay  down,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  fast  asleep.  No  one  kncAV 
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that  he  was  the  culprit  save  the  two  young  ' 
ladies,  and  they  would  not  have  betrayed 
him  for  any  amount. 

“  Who  was  that  singing  ?”  Prince  Al¬ 
exis  yelled  again.  The  servants  ran  about 
like  madmen,  but  he  could  not  discover 
any  body  who  could  have  been  guilty  of 
this  musical  crime. 

“  I  will  know  who  it  was  that  sang,”  | 
the  Prince  roared,  for  the  third  time,  as  | 
he  came  out  on  the  steps  with  a  hunting- 
M'hip  in  his  hand ;  “  he  must  appear  at  j 
once,  or  I  will  cut  you  all  into  ribbons.”  I 
Hut  the  challenge  was  not  taken  up,  and  j 
the  furious  Highness  disappeared  again  in  | 
the  palace  with  slavering  mouth.  Soon  | 
after  a  cracking  and  smashing  was  heard,  I 
and  there  was  an  ugly  destruction  of  inir-  j 
rors  and  furniture.  I 

Tlie  steward  .and  chief  valet  had  a  bril- 1 
liant  idea.  They  procet‘ded  to  Vaska,  one  j 
of  the  Prince’s  band,  and  with  many  bows  I 
.and  entre.atie8  asked  him  to  take  the  mat- ! 
ter  on  himself,  as  the  true  criminal  was 
not  to  be  fouml.  V.aska  w.as  at  first  fiKil- 
ish  enough  to  decline  this,  for,  as  he  said, 
his  back  was  his  own,  and  he  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  enter  upon  such  familiar  tenns 
M’ith  his  lord’s  doubk*-thong.  The  8U|)- 
pliants,  however,  assured  him  th.at  if  he 
would  only  declare  he  h.ad  been  the  dis¬ 
turber  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
get  him  off,  and  in  any  case  present  him 
with  ten  roubles — a  large  sum  in  those  days. 
The  singer  scratched  himself  behind  the 
ear:  he  h.ad  no  desire  to  sacrifice  his  back, 
:ind  yet  he  would  be  glad  of  the  money. 
At  last  he  said  : 

“  Well,  I  am  ready  to  t.akc  it  on  myself ; 
but  look  you,  if  he  does  not  flog  me  him¬ 
self,  just  be  merciful  with  the  stick.” 

In  the  mean  while  the  Prince  had  work¬ 
ed  himself  into  a  fury,  which  was  closely 
allied  to  mania.  He  threatened  not  only 
to  give  each  of  his  serv'ants  a  thousand 
hishes,  but  also  to  the  parasites  who  lived 
with  him.  “  Go  .and  a.sk  the  young  ladies 
up  there,”  he  yelled,  “  .and  if  they  do  not 
know,  they  shall  be  thrashed  too.”  Every 
body  was  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  scarce 
dared  to  bre.ath.  “  Fetch  the  knout !”  Al¬ 
exis  Yurivitch  shrieked,  so  that  it  could 
be  heard  all  over  the  town. 

At  this  moment  came  salvation  for  the 
seriously  thre.ateued  backs.  “  They  have 
got  him !”  several  shouted  together,  when 
the  butler  and  the  v.alet  dragged  in  hon¬ 
est  Vaska  with  fettered  hands  and  feet. 
The  Prince  seated  himself  on  a  sofa  in 


order  to  pass  sentence  with  due  dignity. 
Vaska  was  brought  before  him,  and  the 
spectators,  who  expected  something  fear¬ 
ful,  were  so  frightened,  that  they  did  not 
know  were  they  dead  or  alive. 

“It  was  you,  then,  who  sang?”  the 
Prince  asked",  with  the  look  of  a  grand 
inquisitor. 

“  Have  mercy  on  me,  most  gracious 
lord — I  did  it,”  the  j)oor  sintier  answered. 

The  Prince  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
.and  then  s.aid:  “You  h.ave  .an  exquisite 
voice.”  Then  he  turned  to  his  servants  : 
“  Give  him  an  embroidered  kaftan  and 
two  roubles.” 

(“  So  you  see,”  remarks  the  old  |H\as.ant 
who  tells  the  story,  “  what  a  good-hearteil 
man  Prince  Alexis  Yurivitch  was.  The 
only  thing  was  that  he  liked  order,  ami 
those  who  neglected  it  were  <juickly  and 
severely  punished.”) 

The  Prince’s  hospitality  was  as  lavish 
as  it  was  barb.arous.  On  grand  festivals, 
such,  for  instance,  as  his  saint’s  day,  sever¬ 
al  hundred  |)er8on8  were  invited  to«linner. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  dine«l  in  the  ban- 
<pu*t-h.all,  and  four  to  five  hundred  in  the 
galleries  round  it.  At  one  end  of  the 
high  table  sat  the  Princess,  with  a  numln’r 
of  the  most  noble  Ladies ;  at  the  other  end 
the  Prince,  supported  by  generals,  govern¬ 
ors,  and  other  liigh  officials.  Each  guest 
took  his  seat  .according  to  rank,  ami  if  he 
selected  a  chair  too  high  for  him,  the 
Prince’s  fool  was  sent  to  draw  it  from  un¬ 
der  him  when  he  rose,  or  the  waiters  were 
told  to  pass  him  over  when  handing  rojind 
the  dishes.  On  the  dais  ne.ar  the  Prince 
were  a  t.ame  bear,  the  Ix-fore-mentioned 
Mishkri,  .and  a  Yurodive,  or  idiot,  who  are 
reg.arded  in  Hussia,  as  in  Turkey,  as  half- 
s.aints.  The  Latter  had  a  plate  in  his  hand, 
and  wore  no  clothing  bc'yond  .a  torn  dirty 
shirt.  In  this  j)late  the  Prince  put  some¬ 
thing  from  every  dish,  adding  thereto 
pepper,  mustard,  wine,  and  kvas,  and  Spina 
would  devour  this  strange  ragout  while 
singing  nursery  -  rhymes.  Alexis  Yuri¬ 
vitch  also  fed  the  bear  with  his  own  hands, 
and  gave  it  so  much  wine  that  the  brute 
could  sc.arce  stand.  The  ordin.ary  guests 
dined  on  silver,  the  Prince,  his  spouse, 
and  a  few  import.ant  guests  on  gold  plate. 
Two  footmen  stood  behind  each  chair, 
.and  in  one  corner  of  the  h.all  were  moun¬ 
tebanks,  deaf  mutes,  dw.arfs,  .and  Calmucks, 
waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet, 
and  filling  up  the  interval  with  quarreling 
and  fighting.  Immediately  after  dinner 
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the  Prince’s  health  was  drunk  in  cham¬ 
pagne  at  table,  in  mead  and  cherry  wine 
in  the  galleries ;  then  the  orchestra  Viegan 
jilaying,  and  the  choir  sang.  Cannon 
wore  hred,  the  mountebanks  amused  His 
Highness  with  their  jiostures,  the  dwarfs 
grinned,  the  guests  in  delight  threw  their 
glasses  against  the  wall,  Avhile  the  bear 
stooil  on  his  hind-legs  and  growled.  After 
this  the  guests  jiroceeded  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  where  splendid  tokay  was  drunk, 
and  then  had  a  nap.  Tlie  flag  tvas  hoisted, 
and  through  Zaboria  no  other  sound  was 
audible  save  the  snoring  of  Ale.\is  Yuri- 
vitch  and  his  guests. 

When  the  sleepers  awoke  again  they  j 
proceeded  to  their  apartments  and  dress-  i 
ed  for  the  ball,  which  commencetl  at  seven  [ 
o’clock.  Thousand  of  wa.x-candles  were  ' 
lighted  in  the  ball-room,  tar-barrels  blazed  j 
in  front  of  the  palace,  while  across  the  I 
Volga  the  country  was  illumined  with  , 
enormous  Ismtires.  So  soon  as  the  Prince  I 
and  Princess  made  their  appearance,  the  j 
drummers  and  buglers  strucic  up  a  Polo-  , 
liaise,  'riien  the  (iovemor,  dresse<l  in  a 
green  kaftan,  n*d  waistcoast,  and  yellow  | 
breeches,  with  a  mighty  powdered  }K>ruke  j 
on  his  head,  ami  his  cavalry  scarf  across  | 
his  breast,  walked  up  to  the  Princess,  ■ 
nuule  as  graceful  a  bow  as  ho  could,  took 
her  hand  and  led  the  dance,  the  other  cou¬ 
ples  following  in  accordance  Avith  their 
rank.  After  the  Polonaise,  the  cottijiany 
entered  the  dining-hall,  where  Italian  mu¬ 
sicians  pl.ayed  till  all  had  taken  their  seats. 
A  curtain  was  drawn  and  displayed  a 
stage,  upon  which  Dunyashka,  a  jieasant’s 
daughter,  and  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
town,  ]»resently  appeared.  She  was  dress¬ 
ed  d  It  Pompadour,  with  tall  jiowdered 
hair  and  beauty  patclies  on  her  face  ;  in  a 
word,  it  was  the  e.vact  costume  of  the 
shepherdesses  at  the  court  of  Louis  Quinze. 
Dunyashka  began  by  reciting  a  congratu¬ 
latory  ode,  written  by  Simeon  Titisch,  the 
palace  poet.  Then  Parashka,  another 
shepherdess,  came  in  .and  said  many  j)ret- 
ty  things  .about  love  and  lambs,  which 
also  Avere  the  productions  of  Titisch.  We 
may  remark,  in  parenthesis,  that  this  son 
of  the  Muses  had  very  marked  Bohemian 
tendencies,  and  Avhen  an  ode  Avas  required 
of  him  he  Avas  locked  up  for  several  days 
for  fear  lest  he  should  confound  the  Cas- 
talian  spring  with  the  A’odki-bottlc. 

After  the  performance  of  the  8he])herd- 
esses,  fireworks  were  let  off,  and  a  small 
8cullion-l.ad  descended  from  the  top  of  the 


theater.  He  was  meant  to  represent 
Pluebus,  and  consequently  Avore  a  yellow 
kaftan  and  light-blue  breeche.s,  Avith  gold 
spangles.  In  his  h.and  he  held  a  piece  of 
wo<mI  Avith  a  hole  in  the  center,  over  Avhich 
tAvine  Avas  tied,  and  this  rej)resented  his 
lyre.  He  had  also  yelloAV  tAvine  in  his 
hair,  Avhich  Avas  indulgently  sujtposed  to 
indicate  sunlKairns.  Finally,  nine  peasant 
girls  appeared  in  hooped  p<*tticoat8 — the 
Mitses — who  croAvned  the  Prince  with  a 
garl.and  of  floAvers  obtained  from  the  j)al.ace 
hot-house.  Alexis  Yurivitch  AA  Ould  some¬ 
times  call  for  Sitneon  Titisch,  in  order 
that  he  might  congratAilate  him,  but  the 
po<*t  was  never  in  a  present.able  condition  : 
lie  Av.as  generally  tital  doAvn  in  a  chair  in  a 
cellar,  because,  when,  intoxicated,  he  was 
extremely  noisy.  Tbe  supper  was  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  dinner,  with  fcAver  dishes  and 
more  bottles.  When  it  Avas  ended,  the 
minor  guests  retired,  and  Prince  Alexis 
proceeded  Avith  fifteen  or  tAventy  of  the 
liighest  persons  to  a  summer-house.  As  a 
sign  th.at  they  shouM  make  themselves  com¬ 
fortable,  he  took  off  his  coat,  and  a  booze 
began,  Avhich  lasted  till  the  next  moniing. 

Prince  Alexis  di<l  not  live  on  satisfacto¬ 
ry  terms  at  all  Avith  his  Avife ;  in  fact,  he 
only  saAv  her  on  grand  occasions,  like  the 
one  Ave  have  just  described.  One  day,  on 
retuniing  from  the  chase,  he  found  a  let¬ 
ter  aAvaiting  him  from  his  son.  Prince  Bo¬ 
ris  Alexievitch,  Avho  Avas  residing  at  the 
capital.  He  took  a  glance  at  the  contents, 
roared  like  a  bull,  and  again  could  be 
heard  the  smashing  of  glass  and  tables 
The  servants  fell  on  their  knees  and  j)r.ay- 
ed  that  the  storm  might  pass  over  their 
heads,  Avhile  others  ran  out  of  the  house 
in  terror.  The  Prince  then  impiired  after 
his  consort,  and  one  of  his  v.alets  wiis  so 
incautious  as  to  inform-  his  master  that 
Her  Highness  Avas  confined  to  her  room  ; 
Avhereuj)on  the  unhappy  wretch  was  hurled 
to  the  ground,  (“  like  corn  before  the 
sickle,”  says  the  deponent,)  and  Avhen  he 
rose  again,  made  the  painful  discovery 
that  five  of  his  tet'th  Avere  .absent  without 
le.aA’e.  The  Prince,  in  the  mean  while, 
dashed  up  to  his  Avife’s  apartments,  and 
found  her  lying  very  ill  on  a  sofa.  At  a 
table  near  her  Avas  seated  one  Koudratie 
Sergeyevitch,  a  pious,  learned  dweller  in 
the  Prince’s  house,  Avho  hatl  sought  shelter 
with  him  .after  being  ex]xdled  from  his 
est.ate  by  a  powerful  neighbor.  He  was 
.at  the  moment  reading  to  the  Princess  the 
“  Life  of  Saint  Barbara.” 
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“  Ha  1”  Alexis  Yurivitch  shrieked, 
“  there  you  are !  You  who  have  so  spoil¬ 
ed  your  boy,  that  he  wants  to  marry  a  | 
woman  of  light  character,  while  you  spend  | 
your  time  here  w'ith  your  lover.”  And 
the  Prince  gave  full  vent  to  his  fury. 

The  next  morning  not  a  trace  of  Ser- 
geyevitch  could  be  found  in  Zaboria,  and 
the  kind-hearted  Princess  Martha  Petrovna 
was  a  corpse.  The  funeral  was  superb ;  it 
was  performed  by  three  archimandrites 
and  one  hundred  priests,  and  although 
hardly  one  of  them  had  known  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  all  wept,  with  the  excei)tion  of  her 
husband,  who  followed  the  conin  dry-eyed. 
Still,  it  was  noticed  that  he  had  grown 
much  thinner  ;  his  lips  quivered,  and  every 
now  and  then  he  shuddered  all  over.  For 
six  weeks  after  the  funeral  all  the  beggars 
who  came  to  Zaboria  were  regaled  at  the 
Prince’s  charges,  and  money  was  distri¬ 
buted  to  them  on  Saturday.  The  funeral 
cost  altogether  three  thousand  roubles. 
At  the  funeral  banquet  Prince  Alexis 
spoke  in  the  most  edifying  manner  with 
the  archimandrite  about  the  Holy  Gospels, 
the  w.ay  of  saving  the  soul,  and  the  duties 
of  a  Christian.  “There  was  my  ])oor 
Princess,”  he  said ;  “  she  lived  a  life  of 
humility  and  holiness,  and  prepared  her¬ 
self  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.” 
Then  he  added,  that  existence  no  longer 
had  charms  for  him,  that  he  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  living  without  his 
wife,  and  begged  the  archimandrite  to 
take  him  into  his  monastery,  and  he  would 
bring  forty  thousand  roubles  with  him. 

“Do  not  make  any  premature  resolu¬ 
tion,”  said  the  archimandrite ;  “  have  you 
not  a  son  to  live  for  ?” 

“  Whi^t,  Boris?”  the  penitent  Prince 
and  future  monk  yelled ;  “  if  he  cares  for 
life,  he  had  better  not  show  his  face  here. 
The  iniquitous  villain  !  he  has  ruined  me, 
and  is  the  cause  of  his  mother’s  death. 
He  has  brought  eternal  disgrace  upon  our 
name  ;  without  our  permission,  or  asking 
for  his  father’s  blessing,  he  liJis  married 
some  wench  without  a  penny-piece  to  her 
fortune — a  person  for  whom  it  would  have 
been  an  honor  to  tend  my  swine.  It  was 
that  scoundrel  who  brought  the  Princess 
to  the  ^rave;  when  she  heard  of  it  she 
had  a  fainting-fit,  and  passed  away  during 
the  same  hour — the  dear  dove  !” 

“You  must  bow  your  head  before 
affliction,  Prince,”  the  archimandrite  re¬ 
monstrated. 

“What,  bow  myself  before  Boris?” 
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Alexis  Y  urivitch  said,  with  a  laugh.  “No¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  I  will  marry  again,  and 
I  have  other  children.  Boris  and  his  beauty 
I  may  go  a  begging,  for  they  shall  not  have 
a  kopeck  from  me.  There  are  plenty  of 
girls  who  would  be  glad  to  have  me,  and 
were  there  no  other  I  would  marry  Mal- 
ashka,  the  goose-girl.” 

At  this  moment  the  priest  began  drink¬ 
ing  the  “  trisna,”*  the  deacons  read  jiray- 
ers,  and  the  choristers  sang  the  “  ^  etch- 
noiu  Pamiat.”  All  rose  and  prayed 
excepting  Prince  Alexis,  who  fell  down 
liefore  the  sacred  images,  and  sobbed  so 
bitterly  that  no  one  could  gaze  at  him 
without  bursting  into  tears.  He  was  at 
length  raised  from  the  ground  with  gre.at 
difficulty,  and  the  next  day  his  sorrow  w.as 
so  intense  that  he  had  a  heap  of  peasants 
flogged,  and  thrashed  half  a  dozen  with 
his  own  hands.  Every  body  he  came  across 
had  done  something  wrong.  The  small 
gentry,  who  lived  with  him  as  sycophants 
and  led  captains,  lost  patience  so  entirely, 
that  in  sjnte  of  their  good  entertainment 
they  resolved  to  leave  Zaboria.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  the  l*rince  only  remained  for  a  week 
in  this  terrible  humor;  he  ag:un  went  out 
hunting,  and  no  sooner  had  he  killed  a 
bear  than  his  sorrow  and  grief  disappeared 
as  if  by  enchantment.  Still,  he  could  be 
seen  to  be  ageing,  and  at  times  he  fell  into 
a  state  of  despondency.  Sometimes,  \vhen 
the  hunt  was  at  an  end,  he  M'ould  still  seat 
himself  astride  on  a  cask  of  vodki,  fill  a 
beaker,  and  drink  to  the  health  of  all 
)resent.  But  then  it  often  happened  that 
le  suddenly  fjecame  gloomy,  let  the  glass 
fall,  and  a  deadly  silence  M’ould  t.ake  the 
place  of  the  noisy  bursts  of  laughter  a 
moment  previously.  After  a  few  moments 
of  brooding  the  Prince’s  face  would 
brighten  again,  and  he  would  say,  “  I  h.ave 
startled  you,  my  friends.  Ah  !  yes,  broth¬ 
ers,  I  shall  soon  die.”  After  this  he  began 
singing,  hundreds  of  voices  chimed  in, 
and  then  dancing,  shouting,  and  drinking 
went  on  till  nightfall. 

In  spite  of  the  paternal  wrath.  Prince 
Boris  was  not  disposed  to  keep  awav  from 
Z.aboria  for  ever,  and  just  a  year  after  his 
mother’s  death  he  wrote  his  father  that  he 
would  shortly  pay  him  a  visit.  Prince 
Alexis  read  the  letter,  and  summoned  his 
steM’ard,  who  received  the  following  in¬ 
structions  : — 

*  A  potion  of  mead,  rum,  wine,  and  beer,  which 
is  drunk  by  all  present,  upstanding,  after  the  pope 
has  read  the  final  prayer  at  a  funeral  festival. 
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“  Boris  will  arrive  here  to-morrow  with  I 
the  creature  he  has  made  his  wife.  Let 
no  one  dare  to  raise  a  hat  to  him,  but  all 
who  meet  him  must  bark  like  dogs.  They 
can  come  as  far  as  the  palace,  but  the 
horses  will  not  be  t.aken  out,  so  that  when 
I  have  given  them  a  lecture  they  can  be  j 
off  again.”  I 

These  orders  were  liter.ally  carried  out, 
and  Prince  Boris  and  his  young  w  ife  had 
every  sort  of  humiliation  to  endure. 
Their  kindly  language  and  pleasant  be¬ 
havior  did  not  j)roduce  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  brutalized  serfs  of  Zaboria.  Before 
they  drove  into  the  village  they  were  1 
.‘f^sailed  by  a  mob  of  one  hundred  and  j 
fifty  peasants,  purjwsely  sent  to  meet  ! 
them,  and  who  thrust  out  their  tongues  I 
and  yelled  at  them.  Prince  Alexis  was  , 
standing  in  the  nalace-gate,  whip  in  hand,  j 
His  eyes  bumea  like  those  of  a  wolf,  and 
his  wnole  face  (|uivered  with  fury.  The 
servants  crept  out  of  the  way,  anticipating 
a  tempest  such  as  they  had  never  yet  seen 
with  their  master.  As  a  precautionary 
measure  thev  had  let  in  a  priest  by  the 
b.ack-door,  for  who  knew’  what  might 
happen,  or  who  might  require  supreme 
unction  ?  j 

Tlie  young  couple  got  out  of  the  car¬ 
riage  ;  Prince  Alexis  rushed  toward  them  ' 
with  upraised  lash,  but  suddenly  stopped  j 
as  if  chained  to  the  ground  at  the  signt  of  I 
the  extraordinarily  lovely  lady.  The  whip  I 
slipped  from  his  hand,  and  his  face  glist- 1 
ened  with  delight.  Prince  Boris  fell  at  ' 
his  father’s  feet,  and  the  Princess  was  i 
about  to  do  the  same,  but  her  father-in-  j 
law  prevented  it.  He  kissed  and  Imgged  ! 
her,  paid  her  the  most  flattering  compli- ' 
ments,  forgave  Boris  on  the  spot,  and  at  i 
once  commanded  a  grand  banquet  in  ' 
honor  of  the  children. 

Matters  w’ent  on  henceforth  merrily  at  j 
Zaboria,  but  it  W’as  a  different  merriment 
from  any  hitherto  known.  There  were 
ban<juet8,  but  no  bears  and  mountebanks, 
no  row,  and  no  intoxication.  When  one 
of  the  neighboring  gentry  let  a  word  fall 
about  the  nocturnal  revelries  in  the  pa¬ 
vilion,  the  old  Prince  at  once  gave  him  a 
look  which  rendered  him  dumb.  This 
taming  of  the  wolf  of  Zaboria  took  place 
in  a  few’  weeks,  and  w’as  the  work  of  the 
young  Princess  Varvara  Miehailovna.  Her 
sole  charm  lay  in  her  sweet  eye  and  soft 
voice ;  her  sole  spell  to  prevent  follies  was 
“  Come,  father,  that  is  not  right.”  Not 
an  instance  was  known  that  Prince  Alexia 
YOL  LVII.— NO.  1 


did  not  listen  at  once  to  such  a  remark. 
Not  alone  did  the  flogging  cease,  but  the 
knout  and  rods  were  burnt.  Those  per¬ 
sons  in  the  palace  wl.o  could  not  w’ean 
themselves  from  vodki  were  sent  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  village,  and  regularity  and  order  be¬ 
gan  to  prevail  at  Zaboria.  Even  at  the 
chase  matters  did  not  go  on  so  wildly  as 
they  did  formerly ;  at  least  Alexis  Yuri- 
vitch  gave  up  his  old  odious  habit  of  rid¬ 
ing  on  a  spirit-barrel,  and  contented  him¬ 
self  with  a  glass  like  other  Christians. 
Nor  did  he  allow  any  one  to  drink  immo¬ 
derately,  “  for,”  he  said,  “  my  daughter 
might  hear  of  it,  and  feel  grieved.” 

He  gradually  became  quite  reconciled 
with  his  son,  allowed  him  to  manage  the 
proj>erty,  and  rept-atedly  declared  that 
next  year,  when  he  exi)ected  to  see  a  lit¬ 
tle  grandson,  he  should  retire  to  a  monas¬ 
tery,  pray  for  his  children  there,  and  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  life  eternal.  The  Princes.s 
really  had  a  little  son  at  the  expiration  of 
a  year,  and  the  old  gentleman’s  delight 
was  unbounded.  For  nine  days  he  kept 
guard  at  her  door,  that  no  one  might  dis¬ 
turb  her,  and  then  carried  his  grandson 
all  about  the  palace,  singing  cradle-songs 
the  while.  At  the  christening  he  gave 
each  servant  a  shining  silver  rouble,  and 
emancipated  tw’o  hundred  of  his  serfs. 
The  young  heir,  unfortunatelv,  only  lived 
for  SIX  weeks.  When  he  died,  Alexis 
Yurivitch  took  to  his  bed,  ate  nothing  for 
two  days,  and  scarce  sjxike  a  word.  The 
mother,  in  the  midst  of  her  grief  for  her 
hifant,  had  to  console  the  grandfather,  who 
for  a  long  time  refused  to  be  comforted. 

A  little  time  after,  the  news  arrived  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  stirring,  and  that 
there  would  probably  be  a  war.  As 
Prince  Boris  was  an  officer  in  the  imperial 
army,  he  prepared  for  his  departure :  his 
wife  w’ished  to  accompany  him,  but  Prince 
Alexis,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  begged  her 
to  stay  with  him.  Boris  also  joined  his 
entreaties  to  his  father’s,  by  showing  Var¬ 
vara  that  she  could  not  possibly  follow 
the  army,  and  she  at  length  consented  to 
remain  at  Zaboria.  The  leavetaking  was 
very  solemn :  after  the  service  had  been 
performed  at  church  for  persons  about  to 

firoceed  on  a  journey.  Prince  Alexis  gave 
lis  son,  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  his  blessing,  and  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  as  an  amulet,  embraced  him,  and 
made  him  a  speech,  in  which  he  w’as 
warned  to  fight  bravely  and  not  spare 
himself,  but  lay  down  his  life  unscrupu- 
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lously,  should  it  prove  necessary,  for  his 
mother  the  Empress.  As  regarded  his 
wife,  he  need  be  under  no  anxiety  about 
her,  for,  whatever  mi^ht  happen  to  him¬ 
self,  she  would  be  taken  care  of.  The 
Princess  was  so  unhappy  at  the  separa-  ] 
tion,  that  after  her  husband's  departure ! 
no  company  was  seen  at  Zaboria  until  | 
letters  arrived  from  Prince  Boris,  in  which  j 
he  narrated  the  actions  he  had  been  en- 1 
gaged  in,  and  added  that  he  should  not  < 
go  any  farther  into  Prussia,  as  he  was  ap- ' 
pointed  town  -  commandant  of  Memel, 
which  place  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  : 
Russians.  On  receiving  this  intelligence, ! 
matters  began  to  grow  a  little  more  lively 
at  Zaboria,  and  Prince  Alexis  again  re-  j 
ceived  company,  though  it  was  all  very ! 
quiet. 

“  At  last,  however,”  the  old  peasant  of 
the  MS.  says,  “  Satan  must  have  grown 
wearied  of  Alexis  Yurivitch’s  good  beha¬ 
vior.”  One  day  there  was  a  frightful 
scene  between  him  and  his  lovely  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law,  which  ended  with  the  latter 
trying  to  leave  the  room,  and  falling  in  a 
swoon  on  the  threshold.  Directly  after 
the  monster  broke  out  again  in  all  his  sav¬ 
ageness  ;  again  the  knout  and  lash  whizzed 
through  the  streets,  again  were  the  wildest ! 
orgies  held,  and  again  did  Ills  Highness 
bestride  the  vodki  barrel.  The  Palace  of 
Zaboria  became  one  huge  pothouse.  | 
Among  the  Prince’s  followers  was  a 
bandit,  who,  when  his  men  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  left  the  forests  and  came  to  Za¬ 
boria.  Alexis  Yurivitch  was  kind  to  this 
man,  and  placed  him  about  his  person  ;  he 
was  a  capital  spy,  and  kept  his  master 
well  informed  of  all  that  occurred  in  palace 
and  town.  One  day  this  robber  brought 
the  Prince  a  letter,  w'hich  he  had  inter¬ 
cepted,  and  which  was  written  by  Prin¬ 
cess  Varvara  to  her  husband.  His  High¬ 
ness  at  once  broke  it  open,  scowled,  grew 
more  and  more  furious  as  he  read,  and  at 
last  Avalked  up  and  down  the  room  with 
his  hands  on  his  back,  and  whistling  soft¬ 
ly.  The  next  day  a  letter  arrived  from 
the  Virvodo  and  Governor  of  Semigorsk, 
which  announced  a  visit  from  that  official, 
the  motive  for  it  being  certain  communi¬ 
cations  he  had  received  from  the  Princess 
Varvara.  The  Prince  and  the  bandit. 


pay  her  husband  a  visit.  Tlie  carriage 
was  ready  that  evening ;  the  Princess 
took  leave  of  all  and  got  in.  When  she 
kissed  her  father-in-law’s  hand  she  trem¬ 
bled  violently,  and  almost  fainted.  “  The 
Lord  be  wnth  you,  be  with  you,”  said 
Alexis  Yurivitch.  “Help  her  into  the 
carriage.” 

On  the  same  night  the  Prince  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  pavilion,  where  he  remained  a 
considerable  time.  When  he  came  out 
again  he  was  seen  to  lock  the  door  and 
throw  the  key  into  the  Volga.  Tlie  next 
morning  all  the  doors  leading  to  the  gar¬ 
den  were  nailed  up,  and  orders  w’ere  is¬ 
sued  that  no  one  should  enter  it  again. 
At  the  same  time  disapjwared  Arina,  an 
old  woman,  who  had  been  suffering  for 
w’eeks  of  a  fever.  No  one  supposed  that 
she  could  possibly  recover,  but  one  day 
i  she  suddenly  left  her  cabin.  In  what 
'  manner  no  one  knew ;  enough  that  she 
:  was  never  seen  again.  A  fortnight  later 
I  Chatun  and  the  two  maids  who  accom- 
,  panied  the  Princess  Varvara  returned 
'  with  the  news  that  their  mistress  had 
died  from  the  fatigues  of  the  journey, 
j  Chatun  brought  a  letter  from  the  doctor 
who  attended  her,  as  well  as  from  the 

{iriest  who  paid  her  the  last  offices.  The 
'rince  took  charge  of  the  two  documents, 
and  locked  them  up  in  his  secretaire. 
The  fact  was  that  the  Prince  had  carried 
off  that  Arina,  w'ho  had  died  on  the  jour¬ 
ney,  in  the  place  of  his  daughter-in-law. 
Chatun  dragged  the  unhappy  Varvara 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  immured  her  in 
the  pavilion,  with  the  help  of  the  Prince. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  whisper,  and 
I  the  discovery  which  Daniel  Borisovitch, 

:  grandson  of  the  Prince,  made  in  the  gar- 
1  den-house,  and  which  induced  him  to  pull 
'  it  down,  appears  to  confirm  it. 

At  the  outset  nothing  came  to  light ; 

I  on  the  day  after  their  retuni  Chatun 
i  and  the  two  maids  were  sent  across 
I  the  Volga,  on  some  excuse,  in  a  leaky 
1  boat.  The  river  was  full  of  ice,  and 
j  a  strong  breeze  was  blowing.  Ihince 
Alexis  was  standing  on  one  of  the  hills 
over  the  river,  and  looking  on.  When 
the  boat  sank,  he  crossed  himself,  and 
went  into  the  monastery,  to  order  j)rayer8 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  Princess. 


whose  name  was  Chatun,  consulted  the !  When  Alexis  returned  home,  he  had  a 
whole  night  through  in  a  retired  apart- 1  large  cask  of  vodki  brought  up  into  the 
ment,  and  the  next  morning  the  servants  |  drawing-room,  and  boozed  with  his  peas- 
received  orders  to  pack  up  the  Princess’s  !  ants  for  several  days  in  succession.  He 
clothes,  as  she  was  going  to  Memel,  to  '  gave  one  a  piece  of  costly  velvet,  another 
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a  diamond,  and,  in  short,  behaved  quite 
like  a  lunatic.  At  lenfjth  an  officer  aj)- 
peared  in  the  town  with  troops,  and  re- 
uested  speech  of  the  Prince.  The  latter 
onncd  his  general's  uniform,  bade  his 
servants  bring  the  heaviest  whip,  and 
then  prepared  himself  for  a  due  reception 
of  the  new  arrivals.  When  they  enter¬ 
ed,  he  scarce  deigned  to  rise  from  his 
chair. 

“  We  have  come.  Prince  Alexis  Yu- 
rivitch,  to  make  an  investigation  into 
your  treatment  of  the  Princess  Varvara, 
and  your  conduct  generally,”  said  the 
Major. 

“And  how'  do  you  dare  show  your  ugly 
face  here  ?”  the  Prince  raved.  “  You  shail 
all  taste  the  knout,  and  the  V''oivode  in  the 
bargain,  if  he  ventures  to  come. 

“  lie  easy.  Highness,”  the  officer  answer¬ 
ed.  “  I  have  an  escort  of  dragoons,  and 
have  not  come  from  the  Voivode,  but 
by  direct  order  of  her  majesty  the  Em¬ 
press.” 

When  the  Prince  heard  these  words, 
he  trembled,  and  yelled,  “  I  am  lost  !  I 
am  lost !”  knelt  dow'n  to  the  Major,  offer¬ 
ed  him  twenty  thousiind  roubles  to  spare 
him,  and  humiliated  himself  in  the  most 
])itifiil  manner.  The  Major  asked  him 
several  questions,  but  the  Prince  rolled 
his  eyes  like  an  idiot,  and  answered  in 
unconnected  sentences,  so  that  the  officer 
saw  he  w’as  not  in  possession  of  his  senses, 
and  deferred  the  examination  till  the  next 
day.  The  Prince  went  to  his  bed-room, 
and  in  doing  so  was  compelled  to  ])ass 
through  the  ])icture-gallery.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  before  the  portrait  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Varvara,  and  gave  a  start;  he  fan¬ 
cied  the  head  of  the  picture  Avas  nodding 
to  him  ;  he  took  one  more  glance,  and 
then  fell  unconscious  on  the  ground.  When 
he  came  to  himself  again,  he  ordered  the 
servants  to  paint  the  face  black.  He  w'as 
put  to  bed,  and  a  barber  opened  a  vein. 
He  asked  were  the  face  hidden  over,  and 
on  hearing  it  was  so,  he  gave  up  the 
ghost. 

The  family  of  the  princes  of  Zaboria 
is  extinct.  Prince  Alexis,  w’hen  he  came 
into  possession  of  the  family  estate,  was 
so  wealthy,  that  he  was  wont  to  reckon 
his  gold  and  silver  plate  by  hundred- 
w’eights,  and  his  reaay  money  by  bar¬ 
rels.  His  reckless  extravagance  naturally 
injured  his  property,  and  his  son  Boris, 
when  he  came  to  it,  did  not  find  what  he 
had  anticipated.  Still,  his  fortune  was  so 


enormous,  that  it  did  not  appear  possible 
to  dissipate  it  in  two  generations.  Boris 
certainly’  did  all  in  his  power  to  effect  im¬ 
possibilities,  and  lived  “  as  if  he  had  been 
engaged  to  ruin  the  family  property” — 
still,  the  task  was  too  great  for  him.  He 
lived  as  an  honest  and  thorough  old  Rus¬ 
sian  lord,  not  so  rough  as  his  father,  but 
quite  as  extravagant ;  and  at  last  died  of 
an  indigestion,  produced  by  overfeeding  at 
his  club. 

His  successor,  Borisovitch,  inherited 
three  thousand  souls.  He  at  first  made 
an  attempt  to  raise  the  fortunes  of  his 
family  again,  but  found  it  impossible,  es¬ 
pecially  as  he  had  expensive  notions.  He 
lived  for  a  long  time  with  WoronzofTs 
embassy  in  France,  fell  into  the  same  mys¬ 
tical  pietistic  state  into  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  was  brought  by  Madame 
de  Kriidener,  subscribed  large  sums  for 
the  establishment  of  freemasonic  lodges 
and  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  and  got 
rid  of  about  eight  hundred  souls  in  this 
way. 

The  daughter  of  this  interesting  Daniel, 
the  Princess  Natalia  Danielovna,  imme¬ 
diately  after  her  parent’s  decease,  started 
for  Italy,  where  she  resided  five-and-twen- 
ty  years.  When  a  box  arrived  one  day 
at  Zaboria,  from  Rome,  with  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  Princess,  the  family  exche¬ 
quer  contained  the  exact  sum  of  twelve 
roubles  fifty  copecks,  while  the  mortgages 
on  the  estate  was  estimated  at  one  mil¬ 
lion  roubles.  The  deceased  Princes  had 
no  near  relatives,  and  among  the  distant 
ones  not  one  of  them  loved  her  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  accept  Zaboria  and  her  Italian 
debts.  The  end  of  the  story  was  this  : 
the  estate  w^as  brought  to  the  hammer, 
the  son  of  an  ex-w^aiter  at  the  toAvn  hotel 
J  bought  palace  and  estate,  and  the  late  Prin¬ 
cess’s  creditors  received  sixty-five  copecks 
in  the  rouble. 

On  reading  the  strange  story  which  a 
Russian  author  has  raked  up  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  his  countrymen,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  events  he  records  took 
place  so  short  a  time  back  as  the  vaunted 
eighteenth  century.  At  a  period  when 
Russian  empresses  affected  wit,  and  were 
in  correspondence  Avith  one  half  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  savages  like  this  boyard  couldi 
coolly  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes, 
and  display  the  most  cynical  contempt 
of  laws  that  are  recognized  even  among 
savage  nations.  In  hie  way,  this  Prince 
.iHexis,  who  commits  murder  for  a  cross 
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word,  and  who  alternates  between  soak¬ 
ing  himself  in  vodki  and  knouting  his 
mmappy  peasants,  is  a  perfect  type  of 
the  goc^  old  times  of  Russia.  Peter  the 
Great,  although  he  used  the  stick  abund¬ 
antly,  really  thought  that  it  had  a  civil¬ 
izing  missive,  but  this  boyard  is  as  great 
a  despot  on  his  own  estate,  and  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  put  forward  an  excuse 
for  his  barbarity.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  reason  for  apprehending  that  the  same 
spirit  may  still  be  found  in  certain  parts 
of  Russia,  otherwise  we  could  hardly 
understand  the  persistent  opposition  to 
the  Imperial  plan  for  emancipating  the 
serfs.  And  yet  it  is  a  moot-point  whether 
Nicholas  did  not  appreciate  his  subjects 
better  than  his  son  does,  and  whether  the 
Muscovites  possess  that  spirit  of  self-help 
which  can  alone  make  a  people  great. 
The  next  five  years,  should  they  pass  over 
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without  a  European  war,  may  teach  us 
what  dependence  may  be  placed  in  the 
Russians,  and  if  they  are  capable  of  occu¬ 
pying  that  place  in  the  European  family 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their  enor¬ 
mous  extent  of  territory  and  the  gigantic 
efforts  for  material  prosperity  which  they 
never  cease  to  make.  In  any  case,  the 
story  of  a  boyard,  as  we  have  told  it 
at  second  hand  from  the  pages  of  a  clever 
Russian,  seems  to  act  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  first  Napoleon,  that 
the  Muscovite  had  only  a  whitewash  of 
civilization,  and  that  a  slight  scratch  would 
display  the  genuine  Tartar  substratum. 
But  then,  again,  that  w’ould  lead  to  a 
consideration  whether  the  Tartar  is  so 
bad  as  he  has  been  depicted,  and  hence 
it  will  be,  perhaps,  safer  to  leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  reader  without  further  and  weari¬ 
some  comment  of  our  own. 
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The  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  the  pres¬ 
ent  ruler  of  the  colossal  Empire  of  Russia, 
is  consort  to  the  original  of  the  beautiful 
portrait  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
present  number.  Tlie  portrait,  in  its 
artistic  beauty,  will  speak  for  itself,  even 
though  the  lips  utter  no  sound.  This  por¬ 
trait,  vith  its  expressive  lineaments  and 
imperial  dignity  and  grace,  is  copied  from 
a  photograph  of  life.  It  will  be  readily 
acknowledged  by  all  lovers  of  art  that 
Mr.  George  E.  Ferine,  the  engraver,  has 
exerted  almost  inimitable  skill  in  its  exe¬ 
cution,  deserving  high  praise.  The  deli¬ 
cacy  and  artistic  perfection  in  the  outline 
and  finish  of  the  face,  and  the  accurate 
drawing  of  the  dress  and  drapery,  with 
the  ornaments  which  adorn  the  person  of 
the  Empress,  combine  in  presenting  an  ob¬ 
ject  upon  which  the  eye  must  dwell  with 
pleasure.  We  add  a  brief  biographical 
■ketch  : 

Maximilienne  Wilhelmina  Augusta  So¬ 
phia  Maria — now  Marie  Alexandrowna — 
the  present  Empress  of  Russia,  is  the 


daughter  of  Louis  II.,  Grand -Duke  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt.  She  was  born  in  1824, 
her  husband,  the  Emperor,  April  29th, 
1818.  Alexander,  then  a  prince,  made  his 
choice  among  a  host  of  German  prin¬ 
cesses.  He  fixed  his  choice  on  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
altogether  a  love-match.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  April  28th,  1841.  They  have  four 
sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son, 
Nicolas  Alexandrowich,  Crown  -  Prince, 
was  bom  September  20th,  1843.  On  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  March 
2d,  1855,  Alexander  II.  ascended  the 
throne,  and  the  two  became  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Russia.  They  were 
crowned  at  Moscow,  amid  the  most  au¬ 
gust  scenes  and  splendor  the  world  has 
ever  beheld.  As  the  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press  passed  down  the  Cathedral  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  beauty 
and  majesty  of  the  Empress,  surrounded 
by  her  ladies-of-honor  and  a  vast  multitude 
of  admiring  spectators. 
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Mouxtaineerixg  has  now  become  a 
sort  of  fashionable  pastime.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  society  for  the  exploration  of 
Alpine  cliffs  and  glaciers  is  a  significant 
feature  of  the  age.  Had  the  OTeat  geo¬ 
graphical  problems  of  the  last  few  centu¬ 
ries  been  still  unsolved,  we  should  proba¬ 
bly  propose  to  settle  them  by  means  of 
clubs,  or,  if  likely  to  produce  money,  by 
means  of  joint-stock  companies,  with  lim¬ 
ited  liability.  We  should  have  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile,  the  north-west  pas¬ 
sage,  or  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
as  it  is  possible  that  we  may  soon  have 
clubs  for  the  investigation  of  islands  like 
Iceland,  or  of  continents  like  Africa. 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  charm 
about  mountain  adventure,  not  only  for 
the  philosopher,  who  climbs  into  a  new 
world,  where  science  has  a  thousand  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask ;  or  the  poet,  who  finds  richer 
food  for  his  fancy  than  the  prose  levels 
of  life  can  afford ;  but  even  for  the  Cock¬ 
ney  tourist,  prouder  of  his  Richmond  Hill 
than  a  Swiss  of  his  Jungfrau  ;  or  the  Yan¬ 
kee  traveler,  who  looks  upon  Vesuvius 
as  lost  for  want  of  a  Barnum,  and  won¬ 
ders  why  the  “Italian  Government  don’t 
put  Pompeii  into  proper  repair.”  In 
what  this  charm  consists  it  might  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain.  Much  of  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  physical.  A  man  must  be  in  good 
bodily  trim  to  scramble  up  steep  rocks, 
and  pick  his  path  over  slippery  ice  and 
treacherous  snow.  He  must  have  plenty 

•  7A«  Alpf  :  or,  SkeUhet  of  lAf*  and  Nature  t'n 
the  Mountaira.  Bj  H.  Bbklcpsch.  TranaUted  bj 
the  Rev.  Leilis  Ststhck,  M.A.  London:  Long¬ 
man  A  Co.  1861. 

Sketekee  of  Nature  in  the  Alpe.  By  Fkibobich 
TOH  TacBVDi.  London :  Longman  A  Co.  1856. 

Mountaineering  in  1861.  A  Vacation  Tour.  By 
John  Tthdall,  F.R.S.,  Profeasor  of  Natural  Philo- 
aophy  in  the  Royal  Inatitution  of  Great  Britain  ; 
Author  of  the  “  Olaoiera  of  the  Alpa.”  London  : 
Longman  A  Co.  1862. 

Peake,  Paeeee,  and  Olaeiere  ;  being  Exeurtione  by 
Membere  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Second  Series.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  EoiramD  Saiu.iT  KiaiiiDT,  M.A.,  F.R.O.S., 
Preaident  of  the  Club.  In  Two  Yolumea.  London : 
Longman  A  Co.  1862. 


of  vigor  within  him  to  hoist  his  own 
frame,  particularly  if  it  be  one  of  portly 
dimensions,  to  a  bight  of  14,000  or  16,000 
feet  above  the  margin  of  the  sea.  The 
Alps,  indeed,  would  lose  half  their  glory 
if  we  could  reach  their  summits  in  a  sedan- 
chair.  When,  therefore,  a  person  is  in 
splendid  muscular  condition,  the  mere  ex¬ 
ercise  of  liis  energies  in  an  atmosphere 
untainted  by  the  impurities  of  the  plains 
must  occasion  a  species  of  exhilaration 
which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  inspire  him 
with  a  passion  for  crags  and  preci¬ 
pices.  To  those  also  whose  stoclc  of 
strength  may  be  smaller,  or  whose  habits 
of  life  may  be  sedentary,  mountain  air 
and  mountain  travel  soon  impart  an  elas¬ 
ticity  of  spirit  and  (shall  we  say  it  ?) 
a  ferocity  of  appetite  which  are  perfect¬ 
ly  delightful.  W e  can  vouch  for  one  in¬ 
dividual,  who,  having  lost  the  sense  of 
hunger  for  many  years,  and  eaten  his 
meals,  as  he  alleged,  rather  from  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  duty  to  his  stomach  than  from  any 
pleasure  in  the  operation,  rediscovered  the 
faculty  whilst  wandering  in  Switzerland, 
and  came  back  protesting  that,  like  the 
French  gourmand,  he  could  almost  de¬ 
vour  his  father,  if  he  had  only  such  sauce 
as  Alpine  oxygen  to  enliven  his  lungs  and 
to  assist  him  in  digesting  the  old  gentle¬ 
man. 

But  if  much  of  the  fascination  to  which 
we  advert  is  physical,  much  also  is  men¬ 
tal.  Mere  freedom  from  the  cares  of  civ¬ 
ilization  will  doubtless  induce  a  hard- 
worked  man  to  think  well  of  the  rocks, 
for  is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  find  one’s  self  in 
a  region  where  no  duns  can  follow,  where 
no  writs  or  hostile  notices  can  be  served, 
and  where  the  postman  can  not  bring  you 
his  usual  allowance  of  three  or  four  disa¬ 
greeable  letters  to  a  single  joy-giving  epis¬ 
tle  ?  It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  for 
any  person,  however  prosaic  by  disposi¬ 
tion,  unless  all  sympathy  with  nature  had 
been  crushed  out  oi  bis  soul  in  the  count¬ 
ing-house  or  on  the  Exchange,  to  enter 
the  Alpine  world  and  not  feel  conscious 
that  there  was  magic  in  the  mountains. 
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He  might  travel  from  Dan  to  Bcersheba  I  the  earth  are  brought  together  for  our 


and  declare  that  all  was  barren,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  commercial  w’ay ;  but  if  there 
is  any  region  where  he  would  be  likely 
to  forget  the  Ready  Reckoner,  and  to 
think  little  about  the  closing  price  of  the 
funds,  it  is  that  where  man  measures  him¬ 
self  against  the  giant  hills,  and  discovers 
that  he  is  a  mere  pigmy  in  stature,  and  an 
insect  in  power.  When  he  secs  peaks  he 
can  not  climb,  and  precipices  down  which 
he  is  afraid  to  look ;  w'hen  he  listens  to 
the  roar  of  the  merciless  avalanche,  or 
watches  the  fall  of  the  granite  particles 
which  indicate  the  march  of  the  stealthy 
but  resistless  glacier  ;  when  he  is  over¬ 
taken  by  one  of  those  snow-storms  M’hich 
serve  so  often  as  the  traveler’s  shroud,  or 
hears  the  “  live  thunder  ”  leap  from  crag 
to  crag,  whilst  rock  and  sky  are  all  ablaze 
with  red  lightning ;  then,  if  ever,  the  most 
unromantic  wanderer  will  be  likely  to  con¬ 
fess  that  there  are  more  inspiring  topics 
in  the  w'orld  than  the  fortunes  of  cotton, 
or  the  results  of  the  last  division  in  the 
House. 

And  not  only  does  nature  work  upon 
a  colossal  scale  m  .all  her  mountain  trans¬ 
actions,  but  the  cLanges  and  contrasts 
she  presents  are  such  as  can  not  fail  to 
astonish  us  poor  dwellers  on  the  plains. 
We  set  out,  after  breakfast,  from  a  val¬ 
ley  where  we  leave  the  he.ats  of  stimmer, 
and,  crossing  the  frontier  line  of  snow, 
find  ourselves  before  dinner  within  the 
haunts  of  perpetual  wnnter.  Perspiring, 
we  make  the  plunge  from  July  to  J.anu- 
ary ;  and,  frozen,  we  return,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  to  the  dog-days  again. 
Through  forests  full  of  noble  trees,  and 
vineyards  loaded  with  luscious  grapes, 
w'e  pursue  our  morning  course;  but  be¬ 
fore  long  we  reach  a  region  where  not 
a  shoot  of  grass  is  to  be  seen,  and  where 
no  vegetable,  however  hardy  in  its  habits, 
could  be  induced  to  grow.  We  proceed 
with  the  burning  beams  of  the  sun  play¬ 
ing  upon  us  .as  fiercely  as  if  we  were  m 
India,  and  yet  beneath  our  feet  there  may 
be  a  mass  of  ice  as  thick  and  solid  as  if 
it  had  been  bred  in  Greenland  ;  the  very 
water  in  its  pools  producing  such  a  de.ad- 
ly  .chill  that  it  curdles  the  blood  in  our 
veins,  and  seems  to  drain  out  all  the  life 
from  the  part  immersed.  In  fact,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day,  we  pass  through 
all  climates,  run  through  all  seasons,  and 
traverse  all  latitudes,  from  the  smiling 
south  to  the  frozen  pole.  The  ends  of 


benefit,  and  the  wanderer  finds  that  time 
and  space  have  been  magnificently  subju¬ 
gated  as  if  to  minister  to  his  passing  en¬ 
tertainment. 

Now  as  the  tide  of  adventure  has  set  in 
so  strongly  for  the  hills,  w'e  presume  that 
some  of  our  more  sedentary  re.aders  will 
not  be  unwilling  to  follow  us  whilst  we 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  chief  features  and  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  mountain  world.  These 
we  may  seize  in  succession  (as  far  as  our 
space  M’ill  permit)  whilst  indulging  in  an 
imaginary  ascent. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  of  course, 
to  fix  upon  your  mountain.  In  revolving 
this  question,  it  is  a  point  of  honor  with 
every  gallant  explorer  that  he  should  not 
allow  himself  to  be  determined  by  any 
considerations  of  ease,  facility  of  access, 
or  lightness  of  labor ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  bound,  in  justice  to  his  character,  to 
select  one  which  is  difficult,  obstinate, 
.and,  to  say  the  least,  slightly  dangerous. 
Should  it  be  a  rock  on  which  no  human 
foot  has  hitherto  been  planted,  he  is  fairly 
entitled  to  a  few  complacent  reflections 
upon  his  daring,  and  tlie  possible  advan¬ 
tages  which  may  result  to  mankind  from 
the  exploit.  To  a  practiced  cragsman,  in¬ 
deed,  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  an 
untrodden  pe.ak.  It  lifts  its  head  with 
a  jaunty,  defiant  air,  which  seems  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  whole  world  in  general,  and  the 
Alpine  club  in  p.articular.  It  soars  up 
saucily  as  if  it  fancied  that  it  w.as  sate 
from  mortal  tread,  and  would  never  be 
touched,  except  by  the  eagle’s  wing,  or 
perchance  by  the  chamois’  hoof.  Rut 
some  desultory  Briton  in  search  of  a  sen¬ 
sation  arrives  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
learning  that  the  mountain  has  never  been 
scaled,  resolves  to  t.ake  the  conceit  out 
of  it,  or  perish  in  the  .attempt.  Indeed, 
the  cool  cavalier  w.ay  in  which  some  of  our 
countrymen  now  beard  the  most  truculent 
mount.ains  frequently  astonishes  the  na¬ 
tives  themselves.  NVhen  Mr.  Mathews, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  Jacomb  laid  seige  to  Monte 
Viso  last  summer,  the  guide  who  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  intimated  that  he  had  as¬ 
cended  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  peak,  and 
on  hearing  that  they  wished  to  reach  the 
top  instead  of  the  bottom,  he  and  the  land¬ 
lord  “burst  out  into  a  chorus,  of  which 
impossible,  inaccessible,  frightful  preci¬ 
pices,  madness,  and  death  formed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  burden.” 

The  first  question,  however,  being  set- 
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tied,  namely,  upon  ■what  hill  you  shall 
operate,  there  remains  much  to  be  done 
before  the  attack  can  commence.  A  suit¬ 
able  storming  party  must  be  formed  ; 
guides  and  porters  must  be  engaged  ; 
(subject  to  considerable  e.xpostulation  in 
.all  prob.ability  as  to  expense,  for  many  of 
the  Alpine  conductors  exhibit  as  deplora¬ 
ble  a  weakness  for  money  as  British  cab¬ 
men  ;)  the  undertaking  must  be  duly  vic¬ 
tualed  ;  rojK-'s,  axes,  poles,  thermometers, 
and  other  instruments,  must  be  procured, 
.and  then,  perhaps,  it  may  be  re(iui8ite  to 
wait  for  two,  three,  or  ^our  days,  before 
the  rain  ceases,  and  the  clouds,  together 
with  your  own  g.athering  wrath,  are  dis¬ 
persed.  No  wonder  that  an  impatient 
man  groans  under  such  a  watery  dispen¬ 
sation  ;  for  of  all  dreary  things  in  the 
world,  what  can  be  more  trying  to  the 
temper  than  to  be  shut  up  in  a  little,  se¬ 
cluded  hostelry’,  whilst  your  soul  is  athirst 
for  mountain  glory,  and  compt'lled  to  mur¬ 
der  time  by  composing  querulous  verses, 
writing  lamenting  letters  to  friends,  per¬ 
forming  little  tailoring  tricks  upon  your 
attire,  or  studying  the  aspects  of  the  sky 
until  you  grow  desperate,  and  conclude 
that  here  at  least  it  is  St.  Svvithin’s  Day 
all  the  year  round.  Mr.  Tuckett,  indeeii, 
is  of  opinion  that  these  interv.als  of  vicious 
we.ather  are  of  gre.at  service  to  enthusiastic 
climbers,  who  would  otherwise  “  swallow” 
their  mountains  .at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
a  Aveek,  to  the  injury  of  their  persons 
.and  to  the  loss  of  their  relish  for  stately 
scenery.  Hocks,  as  he  intimates,  ought 
to  be  bolted  with  discretion,  and  M’hen 
a  man’s  appetite  for  this  species  of  fare 
has  been  thoroughly  excited,  there  is  a 
fear  amongst  the  members  of  the  Alpine 
club  that  he  may  become  more  ravenous 
than  reasonable  in  his  demands. 

But  at  length  the  elements  relent,  and 
the  ensuing  morning  is  fixed  for  our  st.art. 
Soon  after  midnight  we  .are  astir,  for  it  is 
one  highly  objectionable  feature  in  such 
expeditions  that  ave  must  set  out  at  an 
hour  which  is  unknown  in  lowland  life  as 
a  cxinstituent  of  the  day,  being  supposed 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
night.  We  push  on  rapidly  through  the 
zone  of  forest  vegetation,  and  taking  our 
leave  of  the  last-inhabited  outpost,  enter  a 
region  where  men  never  appear  but  as  vi¬ 
sitors,  and  where  the  graceful  chamois 
may  be  considered  as  the  lord  of  the 
waste.  We  then  reach  a  spot  where 
blocks  of  all  dimensions  are  strewn  in  the 


wildest  confusion,  as  if  the  Titans  had 
been  pounding  a  mountain  in  order  to 
macadamize  the  roads  to  Olympus,  but 
had  left  their  purpose  unfulfilled.  Over 
these  we  clamber,  and  find  ourselves  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  curio¬ 
sity  of  the  Alps.  It  is  a  glacier — one  of 
the  frozen  streams  which  creep  doAvn  from 
the  hills  Avith  such  a  slow,  passionless 
movement  that  they  seem  to  make  no  de¬ 
cided  adA’ance  in  the  valley  beneath,  and 
yet  travel  onward  with  such  prodigious 
force,  that  huge  stones  are  carried  like 
straAvs  on  their  surface,  and  rocks  are 
scored  and  ploAved  beneath  them  as  if 
they  Avere  eomposed  of  mere  putty.  But 
having  spoken  so  recently  of  these  singular 
phenomen.!,*  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  sight  of  one  of  these  great  white 
monsters  dragging  its  A’ast  frame  through 
gloomy  gorge  and  crooked  defile,  suggests 
as  many  inquiries  to  a  student  of  nature 
as  the  appearance  of  the  sea-serpent  in  its 
proper  person  Avould  to  a  ravished  natu¬ 
ralist. 

For  some  distance  our  route  lies  o\'er. 
one  of  these  icy  streams.  Rougher  travel¬ 
ing,  in  parts  at  least,  can  scarcely  be  Avell 
imagined ;  for  Avherc  the  frozen  torrent 
has  poured  over  some  precipice  or  steep 
incline  in  its  bed,  it  has  cracked  and  shiv¬ 
ered  into  big  blocks,  which  assume  the 
most  fantastic  forms,  from  the  shapeless 
berg  to  the  graceful  pyramid  or  obelisk. 
Amongst  these,  in  the  very  bowels  of  the 
glacier,  we  may  have  to  thread  our  Avay 
for  a  while,  the  procession  Avinding  in  and 
out  like  a  captive  snake  seeking  some  out¬ 
let  from  its  aungeon.  Then  there  are  the 
crevjisses,  Avhich  render  locomotion  so 
toilsome,  though  certainly  so  picturesque 
upon  the  surface.  A  turnpike  road,  per¬ 
petually  intersected  by  ditches,  trenches, 
rivulets,  wells,  and  chasms,  (to  say  nothing 
of  innumerable  toll-gates,)  would  afford 
commodious  traveling  compared  Avith  that 
which  the  back  of  a  glacier  affords.  These 
fractures,  which  result  from  the  unequal 
motion  of  the  ice,  may  be  a  few  inches  in 
breadth  or  several  feet  across.  They  may 
be  clefts  of  no  great  depth,  or  they  may 
penetrate  into  the  vciy  profundities  of  the 
mass.  BetAveen  these  fissures  the  ice  fre¬ 
quently  runs  in  a  fine  ridge,  along  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  creep  Avith  extreme 
caution,  for  a  single  erring  footstep  would 
send  the  wanderer  shooting  down  the 
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side  until  jammed  in  by  the  meeting  walls,  - 
or  plunged  into  depths  from  which  return 
would  be  utterly  impracticable.  Fre¬ 
quently,  too,  a  crevasse  is  concealed  by  a 
covering  of  snow.  That  a  light  impalpa¬ 
ble  material  like  this  should  ever  suffice 
for  the  purposes  of  a  bridge,  vaulting  a 
chasm  of  considerable  span,  may  seem  as 
improbable  to  an  untraveled  Englishman 
.as  the  existence  of  solid  water  in  winter 
did  to  that  famous,  ])erha])s  fabulous  king 
of  Si.am,  who  has  served  to  point  so  many 
a  philosophical  moral.  But  a  little  alter¬ 
nate  melting  and  freezing  will  soon  impart 
so  cohesive  a  character  to  the  fallen  flaaes, 
that  when  they  unite  to  produce  a  road¬ 
way  upward  of  a  foot  in  thickness,  they 
may  easily  sustain  the  weight  of  a  man ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  be  a  monster  of  corpu¬ 
lence,  like  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  at  one  time 
weighed  thirty-two  stones,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  the  whole  side  of  his  cha¬ 
riot  converted  into  a  door  to  give  him  ad¬ 
mission.  To  prevent  accidents,  however, 
as  much  as  possible,  it  is  customary  to  at¬ 
tach  the  adventurers  to  each  other  by 
means  of  a  rojje,  which  is  either  held  in 
the  hand  or  fastened  to  the  waist.  Every 
now  and  then  one  of  the  party  may  disap- 
]»ear,  but  in  these  days  of  club-climbing 
the  event  seems  generally  to  excite  much 
hilarity,  and  so  far  from  going  into  mourn¬ 
ing,  his  comrades  proceed  to  draw  the 
missing  man  to  bank,  and  probably  in¬ 
dulge  in  some  banter  highly  seasoned 
with  allusions  to  the  functions  of  hemp 
and  the  new  drop.  Let  the  precaution, 
however,  be  neglected,  and  some  anxious 
moments,  perhaps  disastrous  ones,  may 
result.  In  making  the  passage  of  the  Col 
de  Miagc,  in  1859,  Mr.  G.  S.  L.  Fox,  who 
was  leading  the  way,  found  himself  stopped 
by  a  chasm  of  unsearchable  depth.  He 
began  to  cut  steps  in  the  icy  slope  which 
.adjoined,  when  one  of  his  companions, 
Mr.  Dodson,  observed  his  feet  suddenly 
shoot  out  as  if  struck  from  under  him, 
and  in  a  moment  he  vanished  in  the  jaws 
of  the  crevasse. 

“  A  thrill  ran  through  me  as  I  saw  him  go, 
but  in  another  instant  I  was  relieved,  when, 
craning  down  as  well  as  I  could,  I  caught  sight 
of  his  hat  and  an  arm  stationary,  at  a  depth  of 
not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  Provi¬ 
dentially,  he  had  lighted  astride  of  a  project¬ 
ing  piece  of  ice,  which  brought  him  up,  and  by 
instantly  striking  the  pick  of  his  ax  into  the 
wall  of  the  crevasse,  steadied  himself  in  that  po¬ 
sition.  The  guides,  cautiously  approaching  the 
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edge,  threw  him  a  rope,  and  he  was  drawn  up, 
none  the  worse  for  his  slip.  After  this  warn¬ 
ing.  however,  we  took  further  precautions. 
Bohren,  round  whose  short  person  so  many 
fathoms  of  rope  were  coiled  that  he  looked  like 
a  walking  capstan,  was  unwound,  and  we  were 
put  into  harness,  with  Cachat  as  leader.” 

Mr.  Packc  tells  us,  th.nt  in  ascending 
the  Maladetta,  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  party 
sat  down  to  rest  on  the  glacier  where  the 
snow  appeared  to  be  quite  smooth.  One 
of  the  guides  released  himself  from  the 
rope,  in  order  to  convey  the  wine  bottle 
to  each  of  the  company. 

**  He  was  passing  before  us,  and  certainly  not 
more  than  three  yards  from  the  spot  where  I 
was  sitting,  when  he  suddenly  dropped  through 
the  snow  and  disappeared.  There  was  no  sound, 
neither  cracking  of  the  ice,  nor  cry  from  the 
man — a  slight  convulsive  shuddering  as  he  fell, 
and  the  glacier  quietly  swollowed  up  its  victim. 
It  was  horrible  to  witness,  but  of  course  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  We  speedily 
disengaged  the  rope  from  our  bodies,  and  care¬ 
fully  holding  it  in  our  hands,  approached  the 
hole,  which  was  not  large,  my  guide,  Pierre  Bar- 
rau,  being  the  first  We  let  down  the  rope,  and 
anxiously  expected  a  reply  to  our  shout  For 
some  seconds,  however,  none  came ;  and  when 
it  did  come,  it  sounded  fearfully  indistinct  and 
distant,  stifled  as  it  was  by  the  snow  and  walls 
of  ice.  The  man  fell,  according  to  the  guide’s 
estimate,  18  meters  (59  feet,)  but,  from  the 
length  uf  the  rope  let  down,  I  should  say  about 
SO  feet.  Thanks  to  the  bed  of  snow  that  fell 
with  him,  and  in  which  he  was  partly  buried, 
the  man  was  not  hurt,  and  he  was  able  to  fast¬ 
en  the  rope  round  his  body,  so  that  in  about 
five  minutes  we  drew  him  up,  and  aright  hearty 
squeeze  of  the  hand  he  interchanged  with  each 
of  us.  He  was  not  much  the  worse,  but  fear¬ 
fully  cold.  He  described  his  position  as  having 
been  very  perilous,  having  been  caught  on  a  ledge, 
below  which  sank  a  seemingly  unfathomable 
abyss ;  but  in  this  he  may  have  exaggerated.” 

In  many  other  cases  adventurers  have 
underpfone  a  much  longer  imprisonment. 
A  hapless  hunter  crossing  the  Trifl  glacier 
in  1803  went  down  into  a  crevasse  of  fear¬ 
ful  depth,  but  was  arrested  by  a  projection 
of  ice.  There  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
whilst  his  companions  went  off  to  the  near¬ 
est  village,  a  journey  of  four  hours,  to  pro¬ 
cure  materials  for  his  release.  These  ob¬ 
tained,  they  returned  and  lowered  a  rope, 
which  the  prisoner  fastened  round  his 
waist,  but  the  strands  suddenly  parted, 
and  the  poor  man  was  flung  back  upon 
his  ledge.  What  remained  of  the  cord 
was  now  too  short  to  reach  him,  and  once 
more  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  visit 
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the  distant  houses.  Sixteen  hours  were 
thus  spent  in  a  frozen  cave,  listening  to 
the  murmur  of  the  glacier  torrent  beneath, 
and  not  knowing  but  that  his  life-heat 
might  all  be  drained  out  of  him,  and  his 
body  consigned  to  those  sunless  waters  be¬ 
fore  his  comrades  could  reap{>ear.  Many 
a  man,  indeed,  has  been  doomed  to  perish 
inch  by  inch  in  a  gloomy  crevasse,  or  hid¬ 
eous  mountain  gulf.  A  drummer,  Ixdong- 
ing  to  the  French  army,  under  Macdon¬ 
ald,  was  precipitated  into  a  iissure  in  the 
Cardinell  pass,  in  the  winter  of  1 800.  llis 
comrades  could  afford  him  no  assistance, 
though  for  hours  together  the  sound  of 
his  instrument  rose  up  from  the  depths ; 
the  poor  fellow  being  left,  in  fact,  to  drum 
himself  to  death. 

Escaping  all  these  perils,  however,  we 
take  to  the  rocks  again,  traversing,  as  we 
best  can,  the  chasm  which  frequently 
yawns  between  the  icy  stream  and  the 
mountain  flank ;  for,  as  the  solid  stone 
sucks  in  the  sun’s  rays  with  considerable 
avidity,  the  glacial  mass  seems  to  recoil 
from  too  familiar  contact.  Or  we  enter 
upon  the  upper  j)art  of  the  glacier  where 
the  snow  is  in  a  granular  porous  state, 
{Jim  or  hatU  neve,)  and  has  not  yet  pass¬ 
ed  into  the  compacter  condition  which  it 
exhibits  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
And  here  too,  w'e  encounter  huge  rifts, 
and  sometimes  obtain  glimpses  of  splen¬ 
did  caverns  beneath  our  feet,  where  icicles 
hang  from  the  roof  and  pillars  rise  from 
the  floor  in  fantastic  profusion,  these  fairy 
edifices  being  lit  up  by  a  soft  green  ra¬ 
diance  which  percolates  through  the  walls 
or  ceiling. 

Still  proceeding  over  rock  and  snow  and 
ice,  we  reach  a  couloir  or  gully,  along 
w’hich  we  toil  for  some  little  distance, 
when  a  sharp  sound  is  heard,  and  on  look¬ 
ing  aloft,  a  big  block  is  seen  bounding 
down  toward  us.  It  whizzes  past  our 
heads,  and  is  followed  by  a  shower  of  mis¬ 
siles,  .as  if  the  guardians  of  the  mountain, 
incensed  at  our  intrusion,  had  brought 
their  catapults  to  bear  upon  our  unfortun¬ 
ate  troop,  and  were  bent  upon  stoning  us 
to  death.  Professor  Tynd^l  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  this  species  of  lapidation  whilst  as¬ 
cending  the  old  Weissthor  last  summer : 

"Our  companion  was  still  clinging  to  the 
snow  wall,  when  a  horrible  clatter  was  heard 
overhead.  It  was  another  stone  avalanche, 
which  there  was  hardly  a  hope  of  escaping 
Happily  a  rock  waa  there,  firmly  stuck  in  the 
bed  of  the  gully,  and  I  chanced  to  be  beside  it 


when  the  first  huge  missile  appeared.  This  was 
the  delinquent  which  had  set  the  others  loose. 
I  was  directly  in  the  line  of  fire,  but,  ducking 
behind  the  boulder,  I  let  the  projectile  shoot 
over  my  head.  Behind  it  came  a  shoal  of  small  • 
er  fry,  each  of  them,  however,  quite  competent 
to  crack  a  human  life.  Benen  shouted  *  Quick,* 
and  never  before  had  I  seen  bis  ax  so  wielded. 
You  must  rememember  that  while  this  infernal 
cannonade  was  being  executed,  we  hung  upon 
a  slope  of  snow,  which  had  been  pressi^  and 
polished  to  ice  by  the  descending  stones,  and 
so  steep  that  a  single  slip  would  have  converted 
us  into  an  avalanche  also.  Without  steps  of 
some  kind  we  dare  not  set  foot  on  the  slope, 
and  these  had  to  be  cut  while  the  stone  shower 
was  in  the  act  of  falling  on  us.  Mere  scratches 
in  the  ice,  however,  were  all  the  ax  could 
accomplish,  and  on  these  we  steadied  ourselves 
with  the  energy  of  desperate  men.  Benen  was 
first,  and  I  followed  him,  while  the  stones  flew 
thick  beside  and  between  us.  Once  an  ugly 
lump  made  right  at  me.  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
dodged  it ;  but  Benen  saw  it  coming,  turned, 
caught  it  on  the  handle  of  his  ax,  as  a  cricketer 
catches  a  ball,  and  thus  deflected  it  from  me. 
The  labor  of  his  ax  was  here  for  a  time  divided 
between  the  projectiles  and  the  ice,  while  at 
every  pause  in  the  volley  he  cut  a  step  and 
sprang  forward.  Had  the  peril  been  less,  it 
would  have  been  amusing  to  see  our  contortions, 
as  we  fenced  with  our  swarming  foes.  A  final 
jump  landed  us  on  an  embankment,  out  of  the 
direct  line  of  fire  which  raked  the  gully,  and 
we  thus  escaped  a  danger  new  in  this  form  and 
extremely  exciting  to  us  all.” 

The  philosophy  of  these  discharges  is 
very  simple,  although  the  proceeding 
itself  may  be  decidedly  disagreeable. 
When  the  heat  of  the  day  loosens  a  frost- 
bound  block  resting  in  a  position  of  tick¬ 
lish  equilibrium,  the  slightest  force,  a  puff 
of  wind,  for  example,  will  set  it  in  motion, 
and  away  it  flies,  dragging  other  lumps 
with  it,  until  the  slope  is  all  alive  with 
projectiles.  The  sunbeams,  as  they  beat 
upon  the  crumbling  ridges,  are  generally 
the  fusdes  which  fire  oft’  this  mountain 
artillery. 

Instead  of  stones,  again,  we  may  have 
great  downfalls  of  ice.  There  is  a  spot 
on  the  T6di,  called  the  Schneerose,  a 
ravine  inclosed  by  precipitous  walls,  where 
volleys  of  this  description  are  so  frequent 
that  passengers  usually  traverse  it  with  con¬ 
siderable  daintiness  of  movement.  Dr. 
Hegetschwyler,  the  botanist,  of  Zflrich, 
nearly  fell  a  victim  in  this  terrible  defile. 
With  a  roar  of  indescribable  awfulness,  a 
big  mass  separated  from  the  glacier,  and 
came  thundering  down  in  a  cascade  of  frag¬ 
ments  which  streamed  over  the  cliffy  and 
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would  have  crushed  several  of  the  party 
had  they  not  clung  closely  to  tlie  rock, 
and  allowed  the  torrent  to  sweep  over 
their  heads. 

Perhaps  however,  we  now  reach  a 
steep  slope  where  the  snow  has  been  so 
often  melted  by  the  sun  during  the  day, 
and  frozen  by  the  cold  at  night,  that  the 
rock  has  received  a  glassy  coating.  To 
clamber  up  such  a  surface  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  in  many  cases  impracticable,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  cut  steps  in  the 
ice  with  the  axe.  Tedious  work  this  is, 
and  somewhat  dangerous  withal.  Chip, 
chip,  goes  the  hatchet,  and  hiss,  hiss,  go 
the  splinters  as  they  glide  down  the  bank, 
forcibly  suggesting  to  your  imagin.ation 
the  consequences  of  a  stumble,  and  the 
riotous  momentum  with  which  a  human 
body  would  ])erform  its  journey  to  the 
base  of  the  declivity.  In  ascending  the 
Eiger  Joch,  Mr.  Stephen’s  guides  had  to 
hew  five  hundred  and  eighty  steps,  each 
nearly  as  big  as  a  soup  tureen,  on  a  soli¬ 
tary  slope  with  an  inclination  of  fifty  de¬ 
grees.  Mr.  Cowell’s  conductor  on  the  j  clouds  by  an  angry  wind,  and  then  drop- 
Grand  Paradi.s  run  up  a  score  of  twelve  ped  down  summarily,  in  case  the  breeze 
hundred  and  seventy-five  in  a  single  day.  should  l>e  arrested,  the  deposit  being 
Nor  is  it  ])leasant  to  have  to  rest  the  eftecte<l  so  rapidly  that  men  and  eattle 
whole  weight  of  the  frame  upon  one  foot  are  l)ewildered  and  occasionally  overpow- 
for  a  minute  together,  and  tlien  to  hand  ered  by  this  skyey  discharge.  Or  the  new 
over  your  corpulence  to  the  other  sup-  snow,  resting  on  a  bank  of  old  ice,  may  l)o 
porter,  persevering  in  this  species  of  started  by  a  gust,  and  then,  gathering 
amusement  for  hours  together.  Besides,  strength  as  it  advances,  it  pours  over  some 
if  the  sun  is  shining  in  his  strength,  the  cliff  in  a  silvery  cascade,  which  is  beauti- 
gl.azed  rock  glows  like  a  mirror,  and  tlie  ful  to  behold  in  the  distance,  but  deadly 
reflected  rays  prove  extremely  harassing  to  encounter  if  the  traveler  should  hmipen 
to  the  eyes.  to  come  within  range  of  its  sweep.  These 

But  perhaps  this  ice  slope  is  mantled  falls,  called  the  staub-lauwinen  (dust-ava- 
with  a  layer  of  newly-fallen  snow,  and  lanches)  are  prevalent  during  the  winter 
then  danger  may  come,  and  perhaps  death  and  early  spring.  They  are  remarkable 
may  follow  from  another  cause.  Suddenly  for  the  agitation  they  produce  in  the  at- 
the  loose  incoherent  mass  gives  Avay  be-  mosphere,  owing  to  the  clouds  of  snow 
neat  the  foot,  and  begins  to  slide  down  the^  raise,  and  for  the  prodigious  blast  by 
the  bank  with  that  serpent-like  sound  w'hich  they  are  accompanied.  Extending 
which,  well  understood,  strikes  a  chill  into  over  the  path  of  the  snow'y  stream,  and 
the  stoutest  heart.  Right  and  left  the  flanking  it  to  a  distance  of  some  hundred 
contagion  extends,  until  a  field  of  snow,  paces  on  each  side,  the  current  of  air  tears 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  may  be  seen  foam-  up  trees,  carries  poor  birds  helplessly 
ing  down  the  steep  in  huge  breakers,  and  along,  peels  the  roofs  and  chimneys  from 
then  plunging  in  a  magnificent  cascade  houses,  or  levels  them  entirely  with  the 
over  the  brow  of  some  precipice.  No  ground,  and  sometimes  hurries  wagons, 
wonder  that  when  travelers  escape  from  horses,  and  even  men,  over  the  cliffs  as  if 
entanglement  on  these  occasions,  they  they  had  been  leaves  sucked  into  a  hurri- 
proceed,  as  Mr.  Tuckett  and  his  compan-  cane.  Many  curious  and  some  incredible 
ions  did  on  the  Aletschhorn,  with  “  feelings  stories  are  told  of  the  ghastly  pranks  which 
of  gratitude  for  their  great  deliverance,”  have  been  played  on  these  occasions, 
one  of  the  guides  exclaiming,  “  II  n'a  Hay-lofts  have  been  taken  up  bodily,  trans¬ 
man  que  ptu  a  un  grand  malheur''  ported  through  the  air,  and  set  down  at 


In  some  instances,  however,  adventurers 
are  much  less  fortunate.  When  Hamel, 
the  Russian,  Wiis  ascending  Mont  Blanc, 
his  footing  was  suddenly  torn  from  under 
him,  the  snow  began  to  gather  up  in 
heaps  around  the  party,  and  then  carried 
them  dow'n  the  slope  with  irresistible 
force.  Some  of  them  managed  to  extri¬ 
cate  themselves  from  the  mass  when  it 
came  to  rest,  but  three  of  the  guides  were 
hopelessly  entombed. 

These  snow  slips,  however,  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  avalanche  proper, 
which,  descending  into  the  more  peopled 
regions,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
terrible  monster  of  the  mountains.  Its 
sudden  start,  its  resistless  rush,  its  fero¬ 
cious  spring,  killing  and  burying  its  vic¬ 
tims  with  the  same  stroke,  give  it  as 
appalling  a  character  as  was  borne  by  the 
dr.agons  of  antiqtiity,  which  were  ever 
darting  from  their  lairs,  all  athirst  for 
human  blood,  and,  in  particuKar,  for  virgin 
flesh.  There  are  several  kinds.  Some¬ 
times  the  fine  fresh-fallen  snow  is  raised  in 
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another  man’s  door.  Cottapea  have  been 
hoisted  like  balloons,  and  their  inmates 
shaken  out  with  little  injury.  In  the  year 
1754  an  av.alanche  broujjjht  down  the  cu- 
ola  of  one  of  the  towers  of  a  monastery  at 
lissenris  by  its  mere  side-wind,  .although 
the  snow  swept  past  the  building  .at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  A 
man  who  ha<l  obscr\’ed  the  starting  of  an 
avalanche  high  up  the  mountains  which 
overhang  the  vallev  of  St.  Anthony,  in 
the  Grisons,  instantly  scamj)ercd  oft’  tow¬ 
ard  a  stable  which  Lay  beyond  its  route ; 
but  the  gale  caught  him  in  his  flight,  and 
drove  him  over  a  ridge,  where  he  was 
spetMlily  entomlx'd.  The  mere  rebound  of 
the  air  from  opposing  rocks  has  been 
known  to  inflict  extensive  damage,  .as  was 
the  case  at  the  little  village  of  Kanda,  in 
the  valley  of  Visp,  when,  in  the  year  1819, 
one  of  these  mountain  marauders  made  a 
dash  at  the  h.amlet,  but  was  deflected  to¬ 
ward  the  north.  The  rush  of  wind  which 
followed  strij)ped  the  roofs  from  the 
houses,  overtlirt'w  several  building,  and 
carried  one  wooden  hut,  occupied  by  two 
old  women,  to  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  without  doing  the  in¬ 
mates  any  damage.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
though  these  atanMaumnen  are  thus  her¬ 
alded  and  flanked  by  avalanches  of  air,  the 
borders  of  the  blast  are  almost  as  sharply 
defined  as  the  banks  of  a  river ;  for,  at  the 
<list.ance  of  a  few  p.aces,  not  a  single  le.af 
may  be  seen  to  stir  nor  a  flake  of  snow  to 
fall. 

The  gnind-lauwinen  (ground  av.alanch- 
es)  are  formed  of  compactor  material  than 
the  powdery  torrents  just  mentioned. 
High  un  on  the  mountain-8loj>es  a  vast 
snow-field  l)egins  to  succumb  to  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  sun  and  the  w’arm  winds  of 
incipient  summer.  The  w.ater  sinks 
through  the  j>ores,  and  by  lubricating  the 
rock  destroys  the  connection,  so  that  the 
loosened  mass  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
disturbing  force.  And  when  the  moment 
arrives,  away  it  breaks  with  a  low  hiss 
and  a  gentle  step,  which  give  no  token  of 
its  deadly  designs  on  the  valley  below, 
but  seem  to  intimate  that  it  is  about  to 
saunter  Inirnilcssly  into  the  regions  of  hu¬ 
man  activity.  Hut  its  pace  soon  quickens 
into  a  mad  gallop,  and  its  voice  is  heard 
like  the  noise  of  many  thunders ;  .and  before 
the  startled  natives,  thotigh  skilled  in  the 
awful  language  of  the  avalanche,  can  rouse 
themselves  for  flight,  the  merciless  invader 
comes  crashing  through  forest  and  tearing 


off  the  turf  from  the  fields,  until  he  reach¬ 
es  their  village,  when,  in  a  single  instant, 
the  white  plowshare  of  destruction  may 
be  driven  over  a  hundred  peaceful  habita¬ 
tions.  “  All  words  and  descriptions,” 
says  Herr  Berlepsch,  “  are  insufficient  to 
paint  this  chaos,  this  complete  dissolution, 
this  universal,  instantaneously-developed 

f)henomenon  of  hurricane,  earthquake, 
andslip,  and  thimderstorm,  uproar,  flight, 
destruction,  annihilation,  accomjtanied  by 
the  crashing  of  the  snow  j)re88ed  togeth¬ 
er,  the  overwhelming  roar  of  splintered 
trees,  the  hissing  flight  of  rocks,  and  their 
sharp  blows  against  the  cliffs ;  in  short,  an 
nndefin.able,  deafening  ttimult,  whose  echo, 
repeated  a  hundred-fold  from  the  comer 
of  every  valley,  is  collected  into  the  roar.” 

Some  avalanches  have  been  frightfully 
miirderous.  In  1719  the  village  of  Leuk- 
erbad  was  overwhelmed,  and  fifty-five  per¬ 
sons  perished ;  the  remainder  of  the  inh.ab- 
itants  I)eing  extricated ;  and  amongst  oth¬ 
ers,  a  boy,  who  was  heard  singing  psalms 
with  a  valiant  voice,  though  he  lay  impris¬ 
oned  in  a  cellar  for  a  week.  In  1720, 
eighty-four  men  and  above  four  hundred 
head  of  cattle  were  put  to  death  by  an 
avtilanchc  at  Obergcstelen  in  the  Vallais  ; 
M'hilst  another  assassin  of  snow,  in  the 
same  year,  took  the  life  out  of  sixty-one 
people  .at  Fcthau  in  the  Lower  Engadine. 
Occasionally,  these  mount.ain  freebooters 
exhibit  a  singular  mixture  of  softness  and 
ferocity.  They  have  been  known  to  be.ar 
away  huts  as  quietly  as  a  mother  would 
carry  her  sleeping  child  to  its  cradle.  One 
which  descended  upon  the  village  of  Rue- 
ras,  in  the  Grisons,  in  the  year  1749,  and 
found  the  inhabitants  buried  in  their  slum¬ 
bers,  pushed  some  of  the  houses  so  gently 
forward,  that  the  inmates  were  not  arous¬ 
ed,  .and  did  not  discover,  until  the  long- 
coutinued  darkness  excited  their  surprise, 
that  they  were  immersed  in  snow  ;  upward 
of  forty  of  their  neighbors  h.aving  fallen  vic¬ 
tims  to  this  nocturnal  attack.  The  trans¬ 
porting  power  of  the  .avalanche  was  quaintly 
exemjdified  in  the  removal  of  a  forest  from 
one  side  of  the  valley  of  Calanca  where  it 
grew,  to  the  other  side,  where  it  was 
formally  deposited,  as  if  Birnam  Wood 
had  literally  walked  off  to  Dunsinane. 
Here  and  there,  too,  these  fearful  vi.sitors 
have  inflicted  great  mischief  by  throwing 
their  huge  frame  across  a  running  stream, 
damming  up  its  waters  until  a  consider¬ 
able  lake  was  foioned  ;  and  then,  when  the 
reservoir  burst,  the  flood  poured  down  the 
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valley  in  a  liquid  avalanche,  which  hurled 
trees,  houses,  cattle,  and  men  before  it  as 
fiercely  as  its  brother  phenomenon  had 
done  when  it  rushed  headlong  from  the 
hills. 

Against  these  pitiless  invaders  the  vil¬ 
lagers  have  but  scanty  protection.  The 
forest  which  overhangs  the  hamlet,  if  suf¬ 
ficiently  near  to  the  sources  of  the  ava¬ 
lanche,  may  prop  up  the  sheet  of  snow  and 
prevent  it  starting  from  its  bed  ;  the  stems 
of  the  trees,  in  fact,  serving  the  same 
purpose  as  the  piles  which  we  drive  into 
declivities  to  check  the  crumbling  away  of 
the  soil.  Should  the  wood,  however,  be 
distant,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  will  be 
of  no  avail  as  a  barrier  when  the  loosened 
mass  has  once  acquired  the  deadly  mo¬ 
mentum  for  which  these  destrdyers  are 
renowned ;  the  helpless  trunks  will  then 
be  mown  down  like  grass  under  the  scythe. 
Every  village,  therefore,  w’hich  lies  ex¬ 
posed  to  such  snowy  raids,  places  itself,  if 
possible,  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  planta¬ 
tion,  which  becomes  as  sacred  to  the 
inhabitants  as  a  Druidical  grove  was  to  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  infinitely  more  useful. 
The  trees  are  tabooed.  They  must  not  be 
felled  on  any  account.  There  may  be  a 
scarcity  of  fuel,  a  perfect  famine  of  fire¬ 
wood;  and  yet  the  natives  will  send  to 
remote  quarters  for  a  supply  rather  than 
bum  a  twig  of  the  guardian  forest.  In 
olden  times,  indeed,  superstition  asserted 
that  trees  thus  consecrated  would  bleed  if 
wounded  by  a  sacrilegious  ax.  All  wood¬ 
men  are  directed  to  spare  the  trees,  under 
pain  of  a  heavy  curse.  Hence,  the  name 
“  bann-w  alder,”  which  is  given  to  these 
vegetable  ramparts. 

Or,  failing  such  a  bulwark,  the  natives 
in  some  valleys  literally  nail  the  avalanches 
to  the  ground.  They  drive  little  pegs  into 
the  earth  along  the  margin  of  the  snow, 
and  thus  either  keep  it  in  its  place  until  it 
is  quietly  melted  by  the  warm  wind  or 
summer  sun,  or  else  divide  its  pressure  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  breaks  away  in 
harmless  sections  when  the  time  for  move¬ 
ment  arrives.  It  is  astonishing  what  little 
things  will  serve  to  arrest  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  evil,  either  physical  or  moral,  if 
the  resistance  be  applied  at  the  right  hour 
and  in  the  right  place.  A  few  blades  of 
grass  left  uncut  by  the  mowers,  and  after¬ 
wards  frozen  into  hard  spikes,  have  been 
know  to  prevent  the  launching  of  ava¬ 


lanches,  just  as  a  few  good  counsels  jdanted 
in  the  mind  at  an  early  period  have  pre¬ 
served  many  a  youth  from  rushing  down 
the  slopes  of  perdition. 

In  some  spots,  too,  where  these  children 
of  frost  have  a  regular  track,  (and  this  is 
frequently  the  case  with  the  grund-lau- 
winen,  as  will  be  readily  conceived  from 
the  nature  of  their  formation,)  the  vil¬ 
lagers  protect  houses  exposed  to  attack  by 
building  two  high  walls  which  meet  like 
the  sharp  end  of  a  wedge,  and  thus  cheat 
the  avalanche  of  its  prey  by  dividing  its 
stream.  In  other  places  embankments 
have  been  constructed,  with  a  smooth 
I  incline,  in  order  that  the  torrent  may 
shoot  over  the  building  in  its  frenzied 
j  rush ;  and  as  there  are  parts  of  the  great 
roads  where  these  monsters  are  known  to 
ply,  or  where  the  xeindschilde  frequently 
fall,  (the  latter  l)eing  masses  of  snow  col¬ 
lected  by  the  wind  at  a  particular  |>oint, 
and  at  length  precipitated  by  their  own 
gravity,)  galleries  have  been  erected  for 
the  protection  of  the  traveler,  or  the  path 
has  been  roofed  in  with  timbers,  sloping 
in  such  a  way  that  the  snow  may  roll  over 
his  head  harmlessly. 

I^et  us  not  assume,  however,  th.at  the 
avalanche  is  without  its  uses.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  great  functions  to  dis¬ 
charge  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  in 
some  resjiects  blesses,  though  it  freqiientlv 
destroys.  For  if  the  losid  of  snow'  with 
which  much  valuable  land  is  burdened 
during  the  prevalence  of  frost  were  to  re¬ 
main  tn  situ,  until  dissolved  by  the  warmth 
of  spring  and  summer,  the  soil  would  not 
be  emancipated  until  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced  for  the  purposes  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  whereas  the  self-acting  machinery  of 
the  avalanche  clears  the  ground  by  a  few' 
vigorous  strokes,  and  carries  the  debris 
of  winter  into  a  region  where  it  is  speedily 
melted  and  turned  to  fructifying  account. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  forms 
of  the  phenomena  than  those  already  indi¬ 
cated;  for  the  material  may  consist  of 
stone,  ice,  or  mud,  as  well  as  snow'. 
The  summit  of  a  rock  may  detach  itself, 
or  prodigious  masses  of  earth  may  sweep 
down  upon  the  underlying  hamlets,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  terrible  Rossberg  slide, 
which  pounded  three  or  four  villages  to 
dust,  and  destroyed  upw'ards  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  individuals  in  less  than  five 
minutes. 

[to  bx  oonolvdxd.] 
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MnioBiAL  VoLum  or  thi  Fibst  Fifty  Tiau  of 
the  Americkii  Board  of  Commitsioner*  of  Foreign 
MiMioni.  Fourth  edition.  Boeton:  Published 
bj  the  Board,  Missionary  llouie,  No.  83  Pember 
ton  Square.  1862. 

The  history  of  the  world  presents  but  one  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  for  Foreign  Missions.  And  perhaps  no 
other  Board  of  Missions  of  any  age  or  country  has 
achiered  a  work  of  such  rast  dimensions,  so  far 
reaching,  to  so  many  countries  of  the  globe,  to  so 
many  nations,  and  people,  and  languages,  scattering 
the  words  of  eternal  life,  planting  the  seeds  of  salra- 
tioD  in  many  lands,  which  hare  sprung  up  and  are 
bearing  fruit  with  increasing  richness  ai^  abundance, 
to  bless  the  great  family  of  man  to  the  end  of  time 
This  great  Missionary  Board  is  an  honor  to  any  age 
or  country,  and,  riewing  the  human  race  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  Ood  and  to  the  Sariour  of  the  world,  the 
amount  of  self-denying  and  roluntary  labors  which 
this  Board  and  its  miMionaries  hare  accomplished 
since  its  inauguration,  presents  a  history  of  moral 
grandeur  such  as  human  annals  hare  seldom  re¬ 
corded.  This  memorial  rolume  is  a  book  full  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Christian  philosopher,  the  patriot,  the 
statesman,  and  to  all  who  can  appreciate  in  its  true 
light,  the  great  work  of  redemption  which  is  moring 
on  to  the  ultimate  consummation  of  human  welfare. 
The  chief  labor  of  preparing  this  memorial  rolume 
was  assigtied  to  rery  competent  hands.  The  Rer. 
Rufus  Anderson,  D.D.,  now  Senior  Secretary,  and 
who  has  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  for  thirty  nine 
years,  completed  the  work  more  than  a  year  since. 
Four  editions  hare  been  called  for.  Since  the  is!>uc 
of  the  fourth  edition,  a  finely  engrared  plate  has 
been  made  on  steel,  presenting  portraits  of  the  fire 
deceased  secretaries  of  the  Board,  namely,  Rer.  Dr. 
Worcester,  Jeremiah  Ererts,  Esq.,  Rer.  Dr.  Corne¬ 
lius,  Rer.  Dr.  Wisner,  and  Rer.  Dr.  Armstrong. 
This  fine  work  of  art,  engrared  by  Hr.  George  E. 
Ferine,  artist  for  the  Eclectic,  will  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  rolume.  We  are  informed  that 
copies  of  this  fine  portrait-plate  will  be  furnished  to 
all  who  hare  purchased  the  rolume,  and  that  it  will 
be  bound  into  all  the  future  issues  of  the  work. 
We  wish  erery  friend  of  the  Board  had  a  copy  for 
himself,  his  family,  and  for  his  center-table. 

The  New  Otmeastics  for  Men,  Women,  and  Chil¬ 
dren,  with  a  translation  of  Professor  Kloss's 
"  Dumb  Bell  Instructor”  and  Professor  Schreber’s 
“  Pangymnosticon.”  By  Dio  Lewis,  M.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Essex  Street  Gymnasium,  Boston. 
With  three  hundred  illustrations.  Boston :  Tick- 
nor  A  Fields.  1862.  Pp.  274. 

Tais  book,  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  a  new  system  of  physical 
training.  Like  air  and  food,  its  exercises  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  ^th  sexes,  and  to  persons  of  all  ages.  Ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  to  disseminate  a  practical 
knowledge  of  ^e  new  system.  A  college  has  been 
incorporated — the  Boston  Normal  Institute — for  phy- 
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siral  education,  from  which  persons  of  either  sex, 
after  a  full  training,  are  graduated  with  the  honors 
of  a  legal  diploma.  We  take  especial  pleasure  in 
noticing  this  book,  and  commendii  g  its  careful  pe¬ 
rusal  to  all,  and  particularly  to  parents  and  guard¬ 
ians,  and  those  to  whom  are  intrusted  the  nurture 
and  education  of  children  and  youth.  The  subject 
of  physical  training  is  one  of  primary  importance. 
While  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  for  mental 
tnuning  of  the  present  generation  hare  been  multi¬ 
plied  many  fold  within  the  last  forty  years,  phy¬ 
sical  training  has  been  in  a  great  measure  neglected. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  persons  of  high  mental  cul¬ 
ture,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  professional  men,  and 
others,  whose  acquirements  hare  inrolrsd  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  hard  study  and  serere  mental  labor  to  fit  them 
for  the  more  active  and  public  duties  of  life,  hare 
broken  down,  fail'd  in  health,  and  failed  in  the 
great  object  and  business  of  life,  for  want  of  proper 
physical  education.  Many  such  are  in  their  graves 
long  ago,  who  might  now  have  been  alive  and  use¬ 
ful  members  of  society,  bad  they  trained  their 
bodies  as  they  did  their  minds,  and  kept  both  in  a 
healthful  condition. 

We  could  count  up  scores  of  old  college  fellow- 
students,  who,  ambitious  of  literary  distinction  and 
high  college  honors,  neglected  the  needful  physical 
exefcise,  and  paid  the  heavy  penalty  in  loss  of 
health  and  life,  and  a  premature  grave.  The  body 
is  the  workshop  of  the  mind,  and  if  the  workshop  is 
not  well  built  of  substantial  materials,  it  will  crum¬ 
ble  down  before  half  the  great  work  of  life  is  fin¬ 
ished  ;  vacant  pulpits,  vacant  churches — pastors 
dismissed  on  account  of  impaired  health,  have  gone 
to  Europe,  or  somewhere  else,  as  a  means  to  repair 
the  strength  of  the  clay-walled  cottage  of  the  human 
frame.  How  many  graves  in  Greenwood  are  tenant¬ 
ed  by  New- York  merchants  and  business  men  whose 
overworked  minds  and  brains  broke  down  their 
bodies  and  laid  them  in  the  silent  chambers  for 
want  of  sufficient  physical  exercise  I  A  great  physi¬ 
cal  law  of  our  common  humanity  was  violated,  and 
the  sure  penalty  had  to  be  paid. 

But  greater  injury,  severer  suffering,  and  more 
prolonged  and  abiding  injury  to  the  raae  is  inflicted 
on  the  beautiful  of  the  human  family — the  mothers 
of  humanity,  by  the  neglect  of  proper  physical  cul¬ 
ture  in  early  life  and  more  mature  age.  It  is  a 
matter-of  fact  business  to  live  in  this  world.  There 
is  romance  and  poetry  in  the  early  gushing  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  human  heart ;  but  the  grave  prose  and 
blank-verse  of  life  usually  follow  soon  after.  The 
maternal  duties  of  a  growing  family  relationship  task 
the  physical  pos  ers,  under  which  health  often  fails, 
and  even  life  itself.  It  is  believed  that  as  a  general 
truth  American  ladies  of  refined  culture  possess  a 
leas  amount  of  physical  strength  and  endurance  than 
the  women  of  most  other  countries.  It  will  be  a 
boon  to  our  humanity  if  this  book  shall  help  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  better  system  of  physical  training  for  the 
youth  of  our  coutry,  students  in  college,  and  young 
ladies  in  female  seminaries.  It  would  be  valuable 
as  a  text-book  in  every  family. 
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BEAUTY  OF  WORD.S  WITH  ONE  SYLLABLE. 

Thi!«k  Dot  that  strength  lies  in  the  big  round 
word. 

Or  that  the  brief  and  plain  must  needs  be  weak, 

To  whom  can  this  be  true  wlio  once  bos  heard 
The  crj  for  help,  the  tongue  that  all  men  speak, 
When  want  or  woe  or  fear  is  in  the  throat. 

So  that  each  word  gasped  out  is  like  a  shriek 
Pre8.scd  from  the  sore  heart,  or  a  strange  wild  note, 
Sung  by  some  fay  or  fiend !  There  is  a  strength 
Which  dies  if  stretched  too  far  or  spun  too  fine, 
W'hich  has  more  bight  than  breadth,  more  depth 
than  length, 

I.et  but  this  force  of  thought  and  speech  be  mine. 
And  he  that  will  may  make  the  sleek,  fat  {)hrase. 
Which  glows  and  burns  not,  though  it  gleam  and 
shine — 

Light,  but  no  heat— a  flash,  but  not  a  blaze ! 

Nor  is  it  mere  strength  that  the  short  word  boasts  ; 

It  serves  of  more  than  fight  or  storm  to  tell. 

The  roar  of  waves  that  clash  on  rock-bound  coasts. 
The  crash  of  tall  trees  when  the  wild  winds 
swell. 

The  roar  of  guns,  the  groans  of  men  that  die 
On  blood-stained  fields.  It  has  a  voice  as  well 
For  them  that  far  off  on  their  sick  beds  lie; 

For  them  that  weep,  fur  them  that  mourn  the 
dead ; 

For  them  that  laugh  and  dance  and  clap  the  hand ; 

Yu  joy’s  quick-step,  as  well  as  grief’s  slow  tread. 
The  sweet,  plain  words  wo  learned  at  first  keep 
time. 

And  though  the  theme  be  sad,  or  gay,  or  grand. 
With  each,  with  all,  these  may  be  made  to  chime, 

In  thought  or  speech  o;;  song,  or  prose  or  rhyme. 

Thz  Siphok  roR  Drairaoi.  —  Mr.  Appold,  the 
ingenious  inventor  of  the  centrifugal  pump  bearing 
his  name,  has  recommended  a  plan  for  draining  the 
water  from  the  area  lately  inundated  in  Norfolk, 
which  is  about  to  be  carried  out.  Eoormoua  si¬ 
phons  provided  with  valves,  to  preclude  any  return 
tide-water  into  the  drains,  will  be  erected  at  various 
localities.  They  will  be  kept  in  constant  operation 
by  means  of  ‘small  steam-engines  exhausting  the  air 
in  the  chambers.  Should  they  be  found  to  answer 
Mr.  Appold’s  expectations,  an  entire  revolution  will 
be  effected  in  drainage. 

The  IIolt  SxriiLcnER  at  Jerusalim. — It  is  said 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  made  by  France 
and  Russia  to  the  Porte,  for  authorization  to  repair 
the  cupola  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulclier, 
those  countries  have  each  sent  an  architect  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  ex.amine  the  general  state  of  the  building. 
It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  two  scientific  men 
charged  with  that  mission,  that  not  only  the  cupola 
requires  immediate  repairs,  but  that  the  walls  on 
which  it  is  built  are  in  an  insecure  state,  and  must 
be  reconstructed  ;  also,  that  repairs  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 

One  day,  as  Pope  was  engaged  in  translating  the 
Iliad,  he  came  to  a  passage  which  neither  he  nor 
his  assistant  could  interpret.  A  stranger,  who 
stood  by,  modestly  suggested  that  “  there  was  an 
error  in  the  print !”  adding,  “  read  as  if  there  was 
no  mark  of  interrogation  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and 
you  have  the  meaning  at  once.”  Pope’s  assistant 
then  rendered  the  passage  without  difficulty.  Pope 


was  chagrined ;  he  could  never  endure  to  be  sur¬ 
passed  in  any  thing.  Turning  to  the  stranger,  he 
said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  “  Will  you  plea-se  to  tell 
me  wlmt  a  mark  of  interrogation  is  ?”  “  Why,  sir,” 
said  the  stranger,  scanning  the  ill  shap>ed  poet,  ”  it 
is  a  little,  crooked,  contemptible  thing  that  asks 
questions  1” 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in  the 
forest  of  Villiers-Catterets  in  France.  Some  work¬ 
men,  occupied  in  digging  millstones,  found  an  old 
cauldron,  containing  about  thirteen  hundred  Roman 
coins,  bearing  the  effigies  of  Antonius,  Pius,  Corn- 
modus,  etc.  The  vessel  was  so  oxydised  that  it  fell 
to  pieces  on  being  handled,  but  the  coins  are  in 
good  preservation,  and  on  most  of  them  the  legend 
may  1^  deciphered. 

Naval  Forces  or  France. — In  the  papers  which 
the  Government  has  presented  to  Parliament  there 
arc  several  reports  from  Captain  Hore,  naval  At- 
tach4  in  Paris,  on  the  strength  of  the  French  Navy. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year  he  reports  that  France 
had  319  steam-vessels  afloat  and  119  sailing-vessels, 
and  that  there  were  44  vessels  building.  Of  the 
ships  then  afloat  48  were  ships  of  the  line  and  71 
frigates.  There  were  afloat  6  iron-plated  frigates 
and  12  iron-plated  floating  batteries;  10  more  of 
such  frigates  were  building,  and  two  more  of  the 
batteries;  and  in  May  Captain  Hore  reported  that  7 
iroD-plateid  floating  batteries  had  just  been  com¬ 
menced  at  Bordeaux  and  Nantes.  In  the  same 
month  he  states  the  number  of  men  at  46,881.  The 
normal  budget  for  the  navy  was  £7,748,249,  and 
the  extraordinary  £680,000,  but  that  was  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  expense  for  colonial  stations.  The  French 
have  five  aviso  steamers  that  can  be  taken  to  pieces 
for  easy  transport.  They  have  also  a  small  vessel 
about  sixty  feet  long  and  twelve  wide,  drawing  only 
two  feet  six  inches  ;  the  object  is  to  obtain  great 
power  by  the  use  of  two  screws  and  a  light  draught 
of  water.  From  the  middle  of  the  ship  aft  she  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  and  there  are  three 
keels ;  from  the  middle  of  the  vessel  the  center  keel 
rises  gradually  nearly  to  the  taffrail ;  the  other  two 
are  continued.  Thus  the  afterpart  of  the  vessel  be¬ 
comes  divided,  and  has  the  appearance  of  two  ves¬ 
sels  joined  at  a  short  distance  above  the  water-line. 
A  model  of  a  frigate  on  the  same  plan  has  been 
made. 

The  Sharpshooter’s  Love.  —  The  finest  friend  I 
ever  knew,  and  one  with  whom  I  dare  not  trifle,  who 
in  all  danger  sees  me  through,  whose  aim  is  ever 
good  and  true,  is  my  sweet  Minnie  Rifle  1  She  gen¬ 
tly  rests  upon  my  arm,  is  always  ready,  always  will¬ 
ing.  And  though  in  general  somewhat  culm,  wakes 
up  upon  the  first  alarm  to  show  she  can  be  killing. 
And  she  is  very  fair  to  see,  the  most  fastidious  fan¬ 
cy  suiting  ;  her  locks  are  bright  as  they  can  be,  and 
that  her  sight  is  good,  to  me  is  just  as  sure  as  shoot¬ 
ing.  'The  heaviest  load  seems  not  to  weigh  upon 
her  more  than  ’twere  a  trifle,  she’s  highly  polished  ; 
and  I’d  pray,  were  I  bereft  of  friends  this  day,  *‘  Oh ! 
leave  me  Minie  Rifle  1” 

Kinds  or  Love. — A  young  lady — a  sensible  girl 
— gives  the  following  catalogue  of  different  kinds  of 
love  :  “  The  sweetest,  a  mother's  love  ;  the  longest, 
a  brother’s  love ;  the  strongest,  a  woman’s  love ;  the 
dearest,  a  man’s  love ;  and  the  sweetest,  longest, 
strongest,  dearest  love— a  ‘  love  of  a  bonnet’  ” 
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[September,  1862. 

DON'T  TOU  BELIEVE  IT,  MT  DEAR  I  I  which  the  noise  of  the  sea  was  formeriT  heard,  but 


Tou'ti  left  me  and  chosen  another, 

And  I  am  a  prey  to  despair ; 

Nor  sonshtne  nor  fortune  can  cheer  me ; 

My  heart  still  its  darkness  must  wear. 

Of  course,  I  shall  die  broken-hearted. 

As  leares  drop  when  winter  is  near ; 

All  this  and  mu^  more,  I  could  sigh  too — 

But  don't  you  beliere  it,  my  dear  I 

I  said  you  alone  in  the  wide  world, 

To  me  could  seem  charming  and  fair ; 

That  your  teeth  were  the  pearls  of  the  ocean, 
The  beams  of  the  morning  your  hair ; 

Your  eyea  like  the  bri^t  stars  of  bearea. 

Your  cheeks  made  the  rose  pale  appear; 

Lore's  rictim,  thus  oftentimes  flatter* — 

But  don't  you  beliere  it,  my  dear. 

Your  Toice  is  the  sweetest  of  music, 

More  sweet  than  a  wind-harp  at  play ; 

The  flowers  to  your  footsteps  are  springing, 
Whene'er  in  the  wild  wood  you  stray. 

My  poor  heart  is  blighted  for  erer. 

My  feelings  too  deep  for  a  tear; 

To  far  distant  lands  I  shall  wander — 

Oh  I  don't  you  beliere  it,  my  dear  t 

J.  W.  THiuwau.. 

Music  at  Hom.— What  shall  the  amusements  of 
the  home  be  f  When  there  is  the  ability  and  taa'.e, 
I  regard  music,  combining  in  happiest  proportions 
instruction  and  pleasure,  as  standing  at  the  bead  of 
the  home  erening  enjoyments.  What  a  nerer-fail- 
ing  resource  hare  those  homes  which  God  has 
blessed  with  this  gift  I  How  many  pleasant  &miiy 
circles  gather  nightly  about  the  piano  I  How  many 
a  home  is  rocal  with  the  roice  of  song  I  The  piano 
is  a  great  and  unirersal  boon  and  comforter.  One 
pauses  and  blesses  it,  as  he  hears  it  through  the 
open  farm-house  window,  or  detects  its  sweetness 
stealing  out  amid  the  noiM  of  the  town — an  angel’s 
benison  upon  a  wilderness  of  discord,  soothing  the 
weary  brain,  lifting  the  troubled  spirit,  pouring  fresh 
strength  into  the  tired  body,  waking  to  worship, 
lulling  to  rest.  Touched  by  the  hand  we  lore,  a 
mother,  uster,  wife — say,  is  it  not  a  ministrant  of 
lore  to  child,  to  man— a  household  deity,  now  meet¬ 
ing  our  moods,  answering  to  our  needs,  sinking  to 
depths  we  can  not  fathom,  rising  to  bights  we  can 
not  reach,  leading,  guiding,  great  and  grand  and 
good,  and  now  stotmiog  to  our  lower  wants,  our 
souls  rererberating  from  its  keys?  The  home  that 
has  a  piano,  what  capacity  for  erening  pleasure  and 
profit  has  it!  Alas!  that  so  many  wires  and 
mothers  should  speak  of  their  ability  to  play  as  a 
mere  accomplishment  of  the  past,  and  that  children 
abould  grow  up  looking  on  the  piano  as  a  thing  un¬ 
wisely  kept  for  company  and  show !— N«v.  J.  P.  W. 
Wmrt. 

Atbisiau  Awnaumca— a  communication  from 
Athena,  in  speaking  of  the  works  of  the  archeolo- 
guts  who  are  charged  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
make  researches  and  excarations  on  the  Acropolis, 
says :  “  The  thresbhold  which  has  been  laid  bare  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athena,  was  on  the 
11th  ult.  crossed  for  the  flrst  time  after  flfteen  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  in  presence  of  all  the  learned  world 
of  the  Greek  capit^  There  has  been  also  discoT- 
ered  in  the  ErMbtbeon,  not  the  opening  through 


a  skiff  in  white  marble  in  good  preserration,  and  a 
statue  which  is  of  the  best  epoch  of  ancient  art.” 

TRata  inrentions  hare  appeared  lately,  that 
will,  perhaps,  ultimately  rerolutionize  those  branch¬ 
es  of  industry  they  are  designed  to  affect.  One  is 
an  engraring-macbine,  which  produces  on  steel  de¬ 
signs  from  surfaces,  either  flat  or  in  relief,  with 
marrelous  fidelity.  The  second  is  a  spiral  trowel, 
which,  when  attached  to  a  plowshare,  cuts  a  round 
hole,  so  that,  in  a  few  hours,  a  permanent  drain  is 
formed — the  processes  of  ploughing  and  draining 
going  on  simultaneously.  The  third  is  a  trifle,  but 
a  useful  trifle.  It  is  a  match  which  can  not  be  ig¬ 
nited  by  any  species  of  friction,  nor  by  fire  itself, 
but  only  by  being  rubbed  against  the  side  of  the 
box  prepared  for  its  reception,  which  is  coated  with 
the  flame-giring  property. 

Tobacco-Poison.  —  The  slow  and  insidious  effects 
of  tobacco-poison  on  the  susceptible  ritalities  of  the 
human  frame,  gradually  impairing  the  functions  of 
life,  and  bringing  on  premature  old  age,  arc  little 
suspected  by  many  who  use  the  weed  in  rarious 
forms.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  parents  who 
make  a  free  use  of  tobacco  not  unfrequently  send 
their  children  to  an  untimely  grave,  or  poison  their 
constitutions  so  as  to  endure  suffering  to  the  end  of 
life.  Healthy  parents  impart  healthy  vitalities  to 
their  offspring,  and  vie*  versa.  The  nature  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  tobacTO-poison  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
item  from  the  London  Popular  Sciettoe  Review : 

“A  curious  calculation,  of  especial  interest,  has 
been  made  by  a  continental  chemist.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered,  by  the  most  reliable  authorities,  that  the  to¬ 
bacco  crop  of  the  whole  world  amounts  to  two  hund¬ 
red  and  fifty  millions  of  kilogrammes  per  annum  ; 
taking  the  plant  to  contain  an  average  of  five  per 
cent  nicotine,  that  would  give  twelve  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  of  kilogrammes  of  this  poison  produced  annu¬ 
ally.  The  specific  gravity  of  nicotine  being  a  trifle 
greater  than  that  of  water,  this  quantity  would  fill 
one  hundred  thousand  barrels,  and  would  give  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  grains  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  tlie  globe.  As  a  few  drops 
will  produce  death,  it  is  probably  much  within  the 
mark  to  say,  that  the  nicotine  from  one  year's  crop 
of  tobacco  would  destroy  every  living  creature  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  if  its  proportion  were  adminis¬ 
tered  in  one  dose.” 

CuKious  Facts. — ^The  pulse  of  children  is  180 
per  minute;  at  puberty  it  is  80;  at  sixty  it  is 
only  80. 

'The  Hindoo  mythology  includes  no  less  that  330,- 
000,000  deities. 

The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  a  man  is  three 
and  a  half  pounds ;  that  of  a  woman,  two  pounds 
eleven  ounces. 

Elephants  live  for  two,  three,  and  even  four  hund¬ 
red  years. 

The  number  of  fixed  stars  seen  at  any  one  time 
by  the  naked  eye  is  estimated  at  one  thousand. 

Tniai  will  appear  shortly  the  first  edition  of  the 

Autobiography  of  Charles  V.,”  lately  discovered  at 
Bruges  by  Baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  and  trans¬ 
lations  in  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German 
will  appear  simultaneously.  Fur  three  hundred 
years  this  manuscript  has  been  searched  for  in 
vain. 
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